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The dedication of this volume to Walter William Spencer Cook carries with it the 
gratitude not only of the Board of Yarsyas, but of the students and faculty of the 
Institute of Fine Arts. Since his appointment to the Directorship of the newly- 
formed Institute in 1932, his exceptional energy and devotion have created one of 
the world’s leading centers of advanced study in the History of Art. At the same 
time his concentration and effort have been given freely to scholarly societies and 
publications both in this country and abroad, and his contributions to the study of 
Spanish art have established him as a leading scholar in this field. The encourage- 
ment and assistance which he has given to the production of Marsyas are but one ex- 
ample of his unstinting interest in the past and present students of the Institute. 
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AMOS PHILIP McMAHON 
(1890-1947) 


Professor McMahon was appointed to the staff of New York University 
in 1925, became Chairman of the Department of Fine Arts of Washington 
Square College in 1934, and was a faculty member of the Institute of 
Fine Arts for many years. 

An authority on the Principles and History of Art Criticism, Pro- 
fessor \icMahon’s courses in that subject were popular with the stu- 
dents of the Institute. Jt was not only because of the knowledge they 
gained from his lucid and interesting lectures that the students feel 
the loss of their teacher: due to his thorough knowledge and wide 
interests as well as his sincere and scholarly attitude, he was above 
all an inspiration to students in the formulation of their own con- 
cepts and attitudes in the study of Art History. 

An indefatigable worker, Professor ‘icMiahon published innumerable 
book reviews besides contributing many articles to the Art Bulletin, 
International Studio, The Arts, Parnassus, jiarvard Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology, College Art Journal, Speculum, and other journals. 
Among his better known books are jhe “eaning of Art, ihe Art of Enjoy- 
ung Art, and Preface to an American Philosophy of Art. 
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COPPO DI MARCOVALDO, HIS ART IN RELATION TO THE ART OF HIS TIME* 
by 


Gertrude Coor 


i The records and early literature inform us that in 1260 the Florentine painter 
Coppo di Marcovaldo, then residing in Florence, was conscripted for the conflict 
with the Sienese; that in 126] he signed the so-called Madonna del Bordone, which is 
in Sta. Maria dei Servi at Siena; that in 1265 he painted some frescoes in the chap- 

' el of St. James in the Cathedral of Pistoia; that in 1274-75 he worked with his son 
Salerno on an important commission for panel paintings for this church! Considered 
together, the documentary and material evidence suggests that Coppo and Salerno were 
born, respectively, at the beginning of the second quarter and at the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and that neither painted much after the decade 1270-80. 

The purpose of this article is to contribute to the understanding of Coppo di 

Marcovaldo’s role in the evolution ot luscan painting. Uiscussion will center first 

upon those works which the writer believes to have been executed by the master, and 

- upon a group of closely related panels; these will be analyzed with regard to their 

| most important compositional, iconographic and stylistic features. Coppo’s relation 

to the art of the past will be revealed through identification of the sources whence 

these features may have been derived. The question of his significance in his own 

time will be considered on the basis of the evidence of his influence that is to be 
found in the works of other artists of the period. 

Of the tive works which according to a document of 1274 were commissioned from 
Coppo and his son Salerno for the Cathedral of Pistoia, only the Crucifix originally 
destined for the rood beam has survived. This panel is now kept in the Sacristy, 
and is in a mutilated condition. Formal characteristics place it in Coppo’s immedi- 
ate artistic surroundings, but the figure canon, color scheme and execution remove 
it from the works by his own hand. Ihe external evidence therefore invites its 
attribution to Salerno. The problem of its exact relation to Coppo’s works will be 
taken up later in the discussion. 

The Madonna del Bordone (tigs.1,2) is the only documented work by Coppo di 
Marcovaldo that has survived. In spite of its bad condition it therefore must be 
the starting point for a study of the master’s art. Coppo’s signature and the date 
1261 were still visible on the panel in 1625; the literary reterences imply that 
they remained visible until the late seventeenth or early eighteenth century. lhe 
fact that in the Dugento the artist’s name and the date would ordinarily have been 
applied below the main representation, taken in conjunction with the style of the 
present frame and certain literary evidence, suggests that they disappeared during a 
retraming that must have occurred at the beginning of the eighteenth century’. Two 
facts toster the hope that the autograph may still be preserved: the bottom strip ot 
the bevel was added after the reframing, and the edge of the lower end of the paint- 
ing is covered by a layer of gesso. The gesso must have been added for the purpose 
of hiding either a damaged area or the inscription itself. In order to prevent 
warping a crudely painted piece of canvas has been added to the left hand one of the 
four vertical planks of which the panel is constructed, and careless daubs have been 
applied to the garments of the Virgin and the angels. But most deplorable oi all 
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is the careful repainting that was carried out in the early fourteenth century. At 
that time a very able follower of Duccio who worked in the master’s early style 
modernized the heads of the main figures’ He gave the Madonna a more pointed face, 
making the right side less broad than it had been; he narrowed Her eyes and nose and 
modified the curves of the eyebrows and lids. Underneath Her kerchief he added a 
veil to hide the now outmoded coif (a small part of the original close-fitting cap 
remains visible on the forehead). He also narrowed the Infant’s eyes and retouched 
His hair. Finally, he gave both figures lighter flesh tones throughout. lhe re- 
painting shows that the panel was the object of special attention in the early Tre- 
cento and substantiates the tradition that the new image was highly veneratea* 

Because of the detrimental transformation that has been described, stylistic 
study must be focussed largely on the figures of the two angels, which provide a 
general idea of what the original appearance of the faces of the Madonna and Child 
must have been. On the other hand, the composition and iconography can be studied 
with little reservation. 

According to the literary and material evidence, the Madonna del Bordone was al- 
most certainly painted in Siena. It is considerably larger than all preceding and 
most contemporary panel paintings of its subject, and is one of the earliest Tus- 
can examples in which the Madonna supports the Child on one arm? Moreover, it is 
the earliest known Tuscan painting of the subject in which depth is exploited and a 
serious attempt is made to distinguish between foreground and background. The 
painter obtained the illusion of considerable depth by turning the Virgin’s lower 
body to one side, by depicting Her with widely spaced legs which are draped with a 
sagging robe, and by wrapping the Infant’s body with a bulky cloth of light color. 
Through the use of a throne with a back, he achieved a certain differentiation be- 
tween the space in which the Madonna and Child are seated and that in which the an- 
gels are standing. The throne-back serves to divide foreground from background and 
to stress the difference between the realistic world of the major representations 
and the abstract one of the minor. The artist further emphasized this distinction 
by letting the Virgin’s halo overlap the trame of the panel and the Child’s that of 
His Mother, and by adapting the bodies of the angels to the flatness of the gold 
ground. 

In creating this painting Coppo combined in an original manner elements drawn 
from a variety of sources. The following features are unknown in earlier Tuscan 
representations of the Madonna and Child: the light colored kerchief which is open 
in front, the mantle which is held together at the neck with a cord, the chlamys- 
like cape of the Infant, the cloth under Him, and the lyre-shaped throne. 

The motif oi the mantle which is held together at the neck with a cord was first 
tavored in Northern Lurope during the late Romanesque and early Gothic periods. It 
was rarely used in luscany, but a painted Dugento example from this region is to be 
found in a Sienese Altarpiece of St. John the Baptist: the mantle occurs here in 
the representation of the Precursor’s Reception in Paradise® An additional point 
of connection between this altarpiece and Coppo’s painting is the large, light- 
colored cloth which, in the scene of Elizabeth’s Visit to the Virgin, Mary holds in 
the hand that supports the Infant Christ. Although the quality and provenance of 
this anonymous work make it probable that it was executed in or near Siena, it 
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seems unlikely that it could have influenced Coppo when he painted the Madonna del 
Bordone, tor its highly developed spatial compositions, lithe figures and fluent 
style suggest a date closer to 1270 than to 1260. However, it is conceivable that 
Coppo derived the mantle and the cloth from the Gothic model (perhaps a French 
illuminated manuscript) which influenced the painter of the altarpiece. If so, in 
contrast to the Sienese painting, the Madonna del Bordone was affected by the model 
only in the iconography of these details. 

The composition and style of the bulky cloth and stiffly pleated kerchief which 
Coppo employs are strongly reminiscent of Romanesque sculpture. Similar kerchiefs 
can be found in Tuscan reliefs of the early thirteenth century” and, although no 
such prototype for the cloth seems to exist, the general character of the principal 
figures in the Madonna del Bordone leaves little doubt that at the time of its exe- 
cution the artist was working under the influence of large-scale Romanesque figure 
sculpture. 

Florentine monuments of course occupy an important position among the sources 
which Coppo used. A number of compositional and iconographic and some typological 
and stylistic details which appear in this painting are also to be found in the 
considerably restored mosaics in the Baptistry at Florence representing the Hier- 
archies, angels carrying the Instruments of the Passion and the Virgin, Precursor 
Enthroned® From these mosaics or from their models the painter could have derived 
the typology and iconography of the angels and the style of their heads, the compo- 
sition of the lower part of the figure of the Madonna, the Infant’s cape, the lyre- 
shaped throne-back, the drapery style and the monumental concept of the central 
group. Although this derivation can be proved in no single instance, it is made 
probable by the large number of the points of resemblance between the two works. 

The depiction of the attending angels as small figures standing upright in the 
air, and their costumes and types, as well as the lyre-shaped throne (transmitted 
to the medieval West from the Byzantine East), had been employed previously in lus- 
can painting, in the Florentine ana Sienese schools? ihe loot-touching motit, the 
bare legs of the Child and punched haloes decorated with palmettes had also appeared 
there before 1261, as had punched rinceaux in all probability? No earlier example 
of the eagle pattern with which Coppo decorated the Virgin’s kerchiet and the cush- 
ion of Her throne could be found in the painting of this region, but it had been 
used as early as 1207 in the marble floor of S. Miniato al Monte at Florence?! 

That Coppo was strongly influenced by the leading Byzantine style of the late 
Comnenian and the Latin Interregnum periods is shown by the figures of the angels 
and what little else is well preserved in the Madonna del Bordone!* This style is 
characterized by its emphasis on light and shadow and volume, which are used to in- 
crease the illusion of life. In Florence it had been closely imitated in works by 
the circle of the Pisan painter Giunta and in the mosaics in the Scarsella of the 
Florentine Baptistry, which were begun in 1225 under the direction of the Francis- 
can monk Jacobus. In the early part of his activity Coppo appears to have received 
important inspiration from both these early luscan foci of profound Byzantine in- 
fluence. 

The question of the role of the Madonna del Bordone as a source of inspiration 
for other artists may now be considered. The composition of the enthroned Virgin 
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supporting the Child on one arm soon became popular throughout Tuscany. Although in 
most Uugento paintings the lower body of the Child is placed diagonally, as in 
Coppo’s, very seldom is She represented with the legs so far apart when both feet 
are on the same plane. The Florentines were vitally interested in the strong effect 
of relief produced by the wide spacing of the legs, and it was probably one of them, 
perhaps Cimabue, who soon found a means’ ot amending the gracelessness of representa- 
tions like Coppo’s. By placing the Virgin’s feet on ditterent levels ot a stepped 
footstool, the fault of his composition was corrected, while the emphasis on the 
spatial extension and the illusion of strong projection in the lower part ot the 
tigure were preserved. 

A costume resembling that of Coppo’s Virgin ana a similar cloth under the Child 
were trequently employed in the shop ot Guido da Siena and enjoyed a certain favor 
in Meliore’s ambient!* The composition and iconography of the angels were closely 
imitated by an anonymous pupil of Salerno and by the Magdalen Viaster!* !iowever, ex- 
cept for the Virgin’s kerchiet, these details had been superseded by new fashions by 
the 1280’s. The broad, rather low lyre-shaped throne did not tina tavor, probably 
because it does not even partially include the haloes of the main figures, and con- 
sequently does not set them off from the gold ground. 

Although the Madonna del Bordone is the only documented work that has survived, 
it is not the only extant work by Coppo. Ihe Madonna and Child in Sta. Maria dei 
Servi at Orvieto was first attributed to Coppo by Pericle Perali in 1919 (figs. 3, 
6)2® The careful restoration that was undertaken in 1927 resulted in the general 
approval of Perali’s ascription, and the Mostra Giottesca o1 1937 lea to a wide rec- 
ognition of the painting’s outstanding qualities. ‘Most critics believe that it was 
executed about 1265-8 for the Servite church where it is preserved, which was large- 
ly if not completely built during those years. fhe neglect into which the panel had 
tallen when it was brought to public attention by Cavalcaselle encourages the sup- 
position that it had been in this church for centuries, and had originally been des- 
tined for it. If so, Coppo must have made a similar painting in Florentine terri- 
tory, and may have made one in Pisan territory as well, for several Florentine and 
Pisan panels contain reflections of such a work. That the painting at Orvieto 
should be dated closer to 1270 than to 1265 will be shown in the following. 

the attribution of this well preserved panel is based on its similarities to the 
Madonna del Bordone; the later date rests on the differences between the two works. 
Comparison of the heads in the painting at Orvieto, in which only the hair and 
flesh ot the angel at the lett have been retouched, with the heads of the angel in 
the other picture (tigs.2,3) inuicates that in the interval between them Coppo’s 
chiaroscuro style underwent a transtormation. In the jwadonna del Bordone the high- 
lights on the angels’ heads are rendered as lines, some of them very traditional 
schematizations, while in the other painting light and shadow are rendered through- 
out as areas which contrast sharply with each other, so that the ettect of a strong 
light on the faces is simulated and the relief of the forms treated in this manner 
is much increased. ihis chiaroscuro style had been used earlier in luscan mosaics, 
in the caryatids and in a number of the half-length saints on the arch that leads 
from the octagon into the Scarsella of the Baptistry at Florence (fig. 10). That 
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it had also been employed in panel painting before 1261 is testified by the Floren- 
tine Altarpiece of St. Michael at Vico 1’Abate’® and by the works of Giunta. But 
the Madonna and Child at Orvieto is the earliest definitely luscan panel in which 
the flesh surfaces are treated consistently in this manner. 

The work also has an amazing unity of composition, which can be observed most 
effectively if it is again compared with the Madonna del Bordone. The angels are 
related more closely to the main group: this is accomplished by representing them as 
if emerging from behind the Virgin’s throne, by depicting them in larger scale and 
by letting them face outward. The high throne-back, together with the large scale 
of the angels and their raised wings, serves to reduce the area of the gold ground, 
and enframement by the throne strengthens the realism of the central group. With 
the changes in scale and position that have already been mentioned, the larger 
scale and volume of the main group, the frontal position of the Madonna and the sym- 
metrical gestures of Her hands combine to create a much more successtul balance 
between mass and space than is found in the earlier painting. Additional advances 
are to be observed in the mobile poses of the principal figures, the more varied 
rendering of drapery textures and the grace of the positions, gestures and shapes 
throughout the painting. 

The elements that contribute to the advanced character of this work — the bal- 
ancing ot mass and space, the graceful poses and gestures, the new interest in var- 
ied textures — are derived from Sienese painting, which Coppo must have studied 
thoroughly between 1261 and the time of its execution. In Tuscany betore the last 
quarter of the thirteenth century only the Sienese painters were concerned with the 
sensual appeal of their art; only from them could a Florentine have learned at that 
time to add this quality to his works. Ihe rendering of the kerchief and the cloth 
and the character of certain forms employed in the ornament point to an intluence 
from Guido da Siena’s art, and Coppo might also have derived the relation of the 
Virgin and child to the throne-back from this source. But his style is essentially 
akin to more sensitive and delicate works than those produced in Guido’s circle. 
The Altarpiece of St. John the Baptist mentioned above, which is perhaps a little 
earlier, exemplifies the type of painting that affected Coppo’s style. 

Elements drawn from sources other than the Sienese appear in this work as well. 
The depiction of the angels as if emerging from behind the Madonna's throne, and 
probably the position of the Child on the right arm of the Mother, had been em- 
ployed previously in Florentine panel painting,in the shop of the Maxdalen Master?” 
and the rendering of the Virgin’s halo as a spiked disk in reliet had frequently 
been used in the ambient of the Bigallo Master}® Mary’s crown and the placing of 
Her right foot so that its tip touches the footstool were derived directly or in- 
directly from Gothic sources}? and the shape of the throne-back was adopted from 
Byzantine art. 

In the effort to achieve a graceful effect, Coppo sacrificed, in part, natural- 
ness of composition and structural correctness, ihe raised leg of the Madonna, 
which probably was introduced to alleviate the massiveness of the lower part of the 
figure, but which is not organically logical, strikes one as artificial, and the 
drapery arrangement is less natural than that of the Madonna del Bordone. The lower 
position of the Child results in an awkward elongation of the Madonna's lower left 
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arm, and the decorative symmetry of Her hands produces an inorganic relationship be- 
tween the two arms. But in spite of these faults the painting is superior to the 
Madonna del Bordone. The compositional unity, the advanced treatment of chiaro- 
scuro, the considered equilibrium of mass and space, and the skillful blending of 
Florentine and Sienese elements (a combination that gives the painting an unusual 
appeal), indicate that at the time of its execution Coppo had reached the height of 
his power. 

In contrast to the Madonna del Bordone, the painting at Orvieto is closely re- 
lated to Tuscan works of its kind that were produced shortly before it, And, except 
for Mary’s crown and the placing of Her right foot, those elements which distinguish 
it from Coppo’s earlier painting enjoyed a much wider acceptance and remained longer 
in favor. 

The Madonna and Child at Orvieto is the only attribution to Coppo that has been 
accepted almost universally. Another that seems to me correct is that of the Cruci- 
fix No. 30 in the Museo Civico at San Gimignano. The attribution was first made by 
Evelyn Sandberg-Vaval& in 1929, and has found increasing favor during recent years, 
especially since the exhibition of the painting in the Mostra Giottesca of 19372° 
Its provenance is unknown, but its size indicates that it was conceived as a monu- 
mental work, and the inclusion of the Mounting of the Cross, a subject first popu- 
larized by the Franciscans”! suggests that it was originally destined for a church 
of that order. 

The attribution is largely based upon resemblances between the Holy Women in the 
right lateral terminal and the angels in the Madonna del Bordone. Ihe similarity ot 
the positions of these figures, of their proportions and forms, of the shapes of 
their eyes, noses and mouths, and of the methods of modeling the flesh with light 
and shade urges that both works be ascribed to the same hand. That the Crucifix 
should be placed at the beginning of Coppo’s known activity is indicated by con- 
sideration of the following factors: the traditional character of the figure of 
the Crucified and of the representations at the ends of the stem (except the lower 
one), which were outmoded in Tuscany by the end of the second third of the thir- 
teenth century; the discrepancies that exist between the main representation and 
the minor ones; the fact that the style is closer to that of the Madonna del Bordone 
than to that of the Madonna and Child at Orvieto. The differences between it and 
the Madonna del Bordone suggest that the Crucifix was painted at least as early as 
the first half of the decade 1250-60, and such a date is supported by its affinities 


with the Crucifix No. 434 in the Academy at Florence*® The latter exemplifies the 


stage in the evolution of the Florentine Crucifix which immediately preceded that 
illustrated by Coppo’s panel, and forms a link between it and works made in the 
ambient of the Bigallo Master*” A later Crucifix by the master of the Academy panel 
is preserved in the Conservatorio delle Consalve at La Quiete®* but although its 
lateral compartments, too, were originally filled with narrative representations, 
and although it has survived structurally complete, it has been repainted so ex- 
tensively as to be rendered useless for the clarification of the relationship be- 
tween Coppo and its master. 

The central figures in the Crucifix at San Gimignano and in the one at Florence 
are strongly influenced by the Berlinghieri tradition, which is manitest in the 
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spiked haloes, the broad hips, the form and rendering of the noses and the linear 
schematizations of the foreheads and knees. Careful study of the major and es- 
pecially of the minor representations in both makes it evident, however, that their 
style was affected by a strong wave of Byzantine influence which at about the middle 
of the Uugento caused the Lucchese tradition in Florentine art to disintegrate. 
lransmitted in pert through the masters who were responsible for the early decora- 
tions of the Florentine Baptistry, and in part through the art of Giunta Pisano, 
this new inspiration led to greater plasticity and to increased naturalism in the 
representation of anthropomorphic forms. The disintegration of the Lucchese tradi- 
tion is carried further in Coppo’s painting than in the Crucifix at Florence: the 
posture, the composition of the feet and the shapes of the eyelids of the main fig- 
ure are Giuntesque, being strongly reminiscent of his Crucifix in Sta. Maria degli 
Angeli at Assisi, which is usually dated about 12362° The minor representations 
reveal a close imitation of Byzantine style, and follow Byzantine models in composi- 
tion and iconography as well. A comparison between the Crucifix and the Madonna del 
Bordone shows that by 1261 Coppo had freed himself from this large-scale imitation 
of Byzantine art, and had modified the discrepancies between the styles of the major 
and minor representations. 

It will be recalled that according to a document of 1274 the Crucifix in the 
Cathedral of Pistoia was commissioned to Coppo and his son Salerno. It is commonly 
assumed that the older artist was responsible for the design if not for the exe- 
cution of this work?® But the unified character of the style, the homogeneity of 
painting and drawing, demands that this assumption be-questioned. That both design 
and execution should be ascribed to Salerno is shown by the similarities and uifter- 
ences between this Crucifix and the related one at San Gimignano. 

In its general layout, one that was already outmoded by the end of the .ayento, 
and in the composition and iconography of its six scenes, the Crucifix at Pistoia 
resembles Coppo’s. For the Uetrayal and the Irial betore Annas and Uaiaphas Salerno 
and Coppo used the same models, and Salerno’s Lamentation was inspired by a repre- 
sentation such as Coppo’s. 

For the principal figure Salerno turned to works by Cimabue, who was probably 
only a few years older and whose painting represents a later stage in the evolution 
of Florentine art than Coppo’s. The curve in the lower body of the Crucified, the 
foreshortening of the torso and the rendering of the loincloth resemble closely the 
corresponding features in Cimabue’s Crucifix in S. Domenica at Arezzo, which was 
probably executed in the latter part of the decade 1260-70®” Additional similari- 
ties are observable in the contrast between the wide chest and the narrow hips and 
in the bulge of the left shoulder in these two figures. These details also appear 
in Cimabue’s Crucifix in Sta. Croce at Florence, which was painted not earlier than 
1280; ®© but they do not occur in Giunta’s works or in Coppo’s. The slenderness of 
Salerno’s Christ and the natural drawing of the eyes and modeling of the face with 
light and shade are characteristic of a somewhat later stage in the evolution of the 
Tuscan Crucifix than that represented by Cimabue’s early painting at Arezzo: by 
these features the work is related more closely to his Crucifix at Florence. They 
indicate that Salerno had studied more recent products of the master’s shop than its 
earliest known panel. 
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The old-fashioned character of the general composition of Salerno’s Crucifix 
easily explains why, with the possible exception of the repainted panel in Sta. 
Marta at Pisa”? there is no known imitation of it. The Crucifix at Pisa contains 
five scenes whose iconography is close to that of the corresponding scenes in Sa- 
lerno’s work and one, the Mocking of Christ, that is related to its counterpart in 
Coppo’s Crucifix. An iconographic dependence of all three artists upon a common 
model may explain these similarities, but the general character of the very eclectic 
panel at Pisa also admits the possibility that the painter drew from examples from 
Coppo’s shop. 

In addition to the iadonna del Bordone, the Crucifix at San Gimignano and the one 
at Pistoia, the so-called Madonna del Carmine, now usually referred to as the Ma- 
donna del Carmelo, requires the careful attention of students of Coppo’s art (figs. 
7,8,9)°° This is the only work not yet dealt with that has such close connections 
with Coppo’s paintings that its attribution to him or to his shop must be con- 
sidered seriously. lhe literature informs us that it has been in Sta. Maria Mag 
giore at Florence at least since the second quarter of the seventeenth century: 
This fact, together with the fine quality and the tragility of the painting, indi- 
cates that it was originally destined tor a building in Florence; the iconographic 
program, which points to a church dedicated to the Virgin, suggests that it may in- 
deed have been located from the beginning in Sta. Maria Maggiore. 

the attribution to Coppo is based mainly on the similarities of the attending 
angels to those in the Madonna del Bordone (figs. 2,7). An attentive compari- 
son reveals, however, that the two pairs of angels were executed by different art- 
ists after the same model. In tacial type and general style the angels in the 
Madonna del Carmine are actually closer to those in Coppo’s Madonna and Child at 
Orvieto than to those in the painting at Siena; but they differ from all of Coppo’s 
tigures in that their heads are rounder and their bodies tlatter, and the modeling 
with lines is more summary, more delicate and at the same time tighter than his. 
hese angels give evidence that the painter was familiar with the tigure models and 
ornament used in Coppo’s shop and with the general style ot the ‘iadonna and Child 
at Orvieto and the Crucifix at Pistoia. lhe decorative patterns on the throne and 
on the group in reliet show close similarities with examples in the Wadonna del Bor- 
done and especially in the painting at Orvieto. Since these forms exhibit the same 
delicate, tight modeling as the angels, it seems probable that the painter of the 
angels also executed the throne and the group in reliet. the coloring of sculpture 
by a painter accords with medieval custom: 

[he principal figures were modeled by a sculptor who had a profound understanding 
ot Byzantine art. That he had also studied Gothic works is shown by the smiles and 
by the Infant’s coiffure and the book which He holds. the composition, iconography, 
and style of the group lead to the supposition that the sculptor belonged to the 
Florentine school, and this is confirmed by study of the painting of the panel and 
by its provenance. but proof awaits a time when more revealing evidence has been 
obtained than is available at present®° 

The style of the representations on the frame of this icon is so difterent from 
that ot the angels and the central group that they must be attributed to another 
hand (figs. 5,8). Whe artist had been impressed by Coppo’s style as it is revealed 
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by the minor figures in the Crucifix at San Gimignano; but he was even more strongly 
influenced by the mannerist style of such works as the mosaic of the Annunciation in 
the Baptistry at Florence:* 

The shape and ornament of the frame and a number of compositional, iconographic 
and stylistic details in the central part indicate that the Madonna del Carmine was 
painted under the direct influence of Coppo’s art, if not with his participation. 
The elaborate character and the high quality of the work exclude the possibility 
that the painting was carried out entirely by assistants under his direction. A 
solution of this problem is offered by the assumption that two of Coppo’s former 
students did the painting in collaboration, dividing the work evenly?’ One or both 
of these artists may have taken over Coppo’s shop when he moved to Pistoia, perhaps 
before 1270. The style of the painter of the angels, who seems to have assisted 
Coppo later than his associate did, suggests that the painting of the Madonna del 
Carmine should be dated not earlier than the end of the decade 1260-70, and fully 
allows a date shortly aiter 1270. 

The identity of the saints on the frame of the panel has never been verified, al- 
though because of the number of the figures, their types and their attributes it has 
often been said that they represent the Iwelve Apostles. The absence of a more 
exact identification can be explained by the fact that only one of the figures, that 
of the disciple Peter, can be recognized by his conventional symbols, while the ma- 
jority do not accord closely with the traditional apostle types. Peter and Andrew, 
who are the uppermost figures on the vertical parts of the frame, are easily identi- 
tiable by head type (fig. 7). James the Great, James the Less ana Bartholomew 
(fig. 8) can be identified with tair certainty by comparison with the halt-length 
apostle figures on the arch of the Scarsella in the rlorentine Saptistry (tig. 1) 
which, although inscribed in Latin, tollow the Byzantine prototypes on the whole 
more faithfully than do the figures on the frame’® The positions of these five make 
it probable that the tigures represent the lwelve who, according to tradition, com- 
posed the Articles of Faith, and that they are arranged in the order of the Credo 
(1ig.9) 9” 

lhe archaistic character of the Madonna del Carmine, in which outdated features 
are combined with novel ones, suggests that it was created with the intention of re- 
calling an earlier image°® lhe combination in panels of relief figures with two- 
dimensional ones had long been outmoded in Tuscany by the end of the thirteenth 
century°? The representation of the Virgin as Kathedra, the projection of [ler head 
above the irame and the depiction of the angels as standing in the air are retarda- 
taire. An early wugento panel which displays all these teatures is the jiadonna and 
Child in the Museo dell’Opera del Uuomo at Siena, which formed the center of a 
Sienese altarpiece*° That this panel was originally flanked by two-dimensional 
representations seems probable because of the analogy of the related panel of 1215 
in the Pinacoteca at Siena and of the fragment in Sta. Maria a Tressa‘! During the 
early thirteenth century Sta. Maria Maggiore may have contained a venerated image of 
this kind; imitation of such a work might account tor the archaistic character of 
the Madonna del Carmine. 

The panel contains several details which seem to have been employed in Byzantine 
panel painting and may have been directly inspired by examples of that school *® 
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These details are unknown in Tuscan art before the last third of the imento. They 
are the placing of scenes below the main representation, the use of figures of 
saints tor the decoration of the frame and the slender figure canon. 

A contemporary Tuscan painting that has clear similarities with the Madonna del 
Carmine is the retouched provincial Madonna and Child in the Villa-Corradini-Fran- 
chini near Greve: ** the composition of the central group and the arrangement of the 
Virgin’s maphorion ana of the Infant’s draperies in the two works are closely re- 
lated, and in both representations of the Annunciation are placed below the feet of 
the Virgin. Moreover, the proportions of the panels and the shape and ornament of 
the frames are similar. hat it is based in part on the Madonna del Carmine is made 
clear by the general character of this uninspired painting. However, the Byzantine 
crown with pearls, the torm and rigid rendering of the eyes and the abstract expres- 
sion of the Virgin are elements toreign to west luscan representations of this kind. 
They relate the work to Spoletan and ioman Lugento painting. A similar facial type 
is found, for example, in the much repainted Madonna Enthroned in the Collegiata at 
Impruneta** It was from a painting of this type that the painter of the panel in the 
Villa Corradini-Franchini drew stylistic inspiration. 


Obvious instances of Florentine imitation of Coppo’s art are to be seen in the 
following features of the Madonna del Carmine: the attending angels and the repre- 
sentations of the Betrayal and the Trial before Annas and Caiaphas; and the Lamenta- 
tion in Salerno’s Crucifix is an example of the same kina. 

The influence upon Florentine painting of a work like Coppo’s adonna and Child 
at Orvieto is to be found in a half-length Eleousa which is in the Acton Collection 
(fig. 11). Evelyn Sandberg-Vaval& has ascribed this painting to Salerno on the ba- 
sis of the similarities of the color of the Virgin’s maphorion and the scalloped 
pattern of its border to those of Christ’s loincloth in the Crucifix at Pistoia*® 
But this attribution is retuted by the absence of more specific affinities, particu- 
larly of the hard lines and schematic modeling which are characteristic of Coppo’s 
shop tradition. The forms and details of the heads and the modeling with light and 
shadow in the faces ot the principal figures are derived trom such a work as the Ma- 
donna and Child at Orvieto (fig. 6); but the composition, iconography and style in- 
dicate that the artist underwent Lucchese and Pisan influences as well. The style 
suggests that he received these via the art of Meliore, in which Lucchese and Pisan 
teatures are interwoven with Florentine. The representation of the attending angels 
as hali-length figures with veiled hands and their placement in the upper corners of 
the picture fiela are elements found mainly in Pisan Jugento Madonnas*® The Lucchese 
was the first among the luscan schools to use the Lleousa type, and it appears first 
in the Florentine school in works showing stylistic relations with contemporary Pi- 
san painting, specitically with works by Meliore*” The composition and iconography 
of the central group in the Acton painting bear a strong resemblance to those of the 
Madonna and Child in the Lucchese diptych in the Academy at Florence*® The shapes of 
the hands and the light schematizations on the back of the Virgins’ hands are simi- 
lar, too. But on the whole the Eleousa has a greater atfinity with the stylized art 
of Meliore than with Lucchese painting: the character of the line is especially rem- 
iniscent ot his works. Intluence from a painting by Coppo such as the Madonna and 
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Child at Orvieto and from a Lucchese model like the diptych in Florence, received 
via the art of Meliore, would largely explain the Acton Eleousa. Since Coppo's in- 
fluence is the more apparent, the painting should probably be attributed to an ec- 
lectic follower of his. Its relationship to the works that have been adduced and to 
other Tuscan panels of the seventh and eighth decades of the thirteenth century sug- 
gest that it should be dated ca. 1270. 

The relation of the Magdalen Master to Coppo is more important than that of the 
unknown painter of the Eleousa. Study of the unusually large oeuvre of this very 
popular Florentine artist indicates that in his middle period he was deeply impress- 
ed by Coppo’s art. The earliest appearance of this influence seems to have been 
in the Madonna and Child in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum*® a painting in which compo- 
sitional and iconographic details derived from a work like the siadonna del Bordone, 
are camined with an eclectic use of features from contemporary Sienese painting. 
Imitation of Coppo is most obvious in the angels, but it is more successful in the 
major figures than in the minor. In the Madonna and Child at Poppi?? upon which de- 
pends the shop version in S. Michele at Rovezzano®! and in the larger of his two Ma- 
donnas in the Acton Collection®* the Magdalen Master closely imitated much of the 
composition and style of a work such as Coppo’s painting at Orvieto, including the 
use of light and shadow for the modeling of the tlesh. The waning of Coppo’s influ- 
ence is exemplified by a somewhat later iladonna and Child, which is in an unknown 
collection; °° in subsequent works it can no longer be detected. 

We do not possess a single date connected with the Magdalen Master. Study of his 
works indicates that he was younger than Coppo and that his activity spanned the 
seventh, eighth and ninth decades of the century. Ot his awkward early paintings 
the toremost is the Altar-frontal in the Yale University Museum?* Later, under the 
intluence of Byzantine art, which was transmittea in part by the mosaics in the 
Florentine Baptistry®° he composed works that are at once more refined and more 
imposing. From a study of his complete oeuvre it is apparent that his art was tully 
developed when he tell under Coppo’s intluence, and that he imitated the older mas- 
ter’s paintings mainly because, and only as long as they were widely aamired. 

The question of Coppo’s influence upon Pisan painting has, until recently, been 
completely overlooked. The most important evidence is to be found in a triptych of 
The Madonna and Child with Sts. John the Evangelist and John the Baptist, which is 
in an unknown collection (fig. 12), and in a Madonna and Child in the church of S. 
Giovanni at Pomerance, twenty miles west of Siena (tig. 13). lhe recent publication 
of the triptych has made possible a better understanding of the almost completely 
unknown painting at Pomerance, which is a clumsy imitation of the principal tigures 
of the Madonna del Bordone?® 

The history of the triptych is unknown and it has been published as the only 
known work of the master who painted it. The dominant influences observable in the 
composition and iconography of the central panel are those of works by Coppo such as 
the extant Madonnas. Ihe tigure of the Virgin is closely related in style to Uop- 
po’s painting at Orvieto; it reflects a much better understanding of his art than 
does the painting at Pomerance. fepainting has obscured the original appearance of 
the principal figures in both the triptych and the Pomerance panel, in the latter 
especially. For this reason, and because the figures in the panel are mere crude 
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imitations after Coppo’s, it is not immediately apparent that the two paintings are 
by the same hana. Ihis becomes clear, however, when they are studied in detail. 
Close similarities are to be found in the arrangement of the draperies of Mary, in 
the torm ot Her head and in details of Her hands, in the foot-touching gesture, in 
the shape ot the blessing hand of the Infant, and in the profile of the throne-back. 
‘hat the peculiar shape of the ear of the Pomerance Virgin is repeated in that of 
the Child in the triptych is of especial significance for the attribution, as are 
the correspondences between the Madonnas’ eyes and right hands. 

‘that the painting at Pomerance shoula be dated not earlier than the eighth decade 
of the thirteenth century is suggested by the shape of the throne and by the render- 
ing of the cloth held by the Virgin?” The triptych was probably composed several 
years later, hardly before 1280, as is shown by the differences in the proportions 
and in style. Clearly the Pomerance Master, as he may provisionally be called, had 
no real understanding of Coppo’s art at the time when he executed the earlier work. 
The triptych indicates, however, that in the tollowing years he made a serious study 
of Coppo’s works and also of Pisan paintings ot high quality. Ihe Madonna in the 
triptych reflects Coppo’s refinement, and even the Sienese sentiment oi a work like 
the Madonna and Child at Orvieto; the saints in the wings show affinities with the 
small figures in hiainieri d’Ugolino’s Altarpiece of the Madonna trom S. Martino in 
the Museo Civico at Pisa®?® and particularly with the two Saints John in the wings of 
the detached trescoed triptych of the jadonna and Child Enthroned in the Museo dell’ 
Opera del Duomo at Siena?” 

Although the Pomerance painting is an unsuccesstul imitation aiter Coppo and is 
altogether a mediocre work, it is as important as the triptych for the study of the 
Florentine master. lhe strong resemblance of the relatively well preserved parts of 
the tigures to the corresponding parts of the madonna del Bordone makes it almost 
certain that the tace of the Virgin, which has not been retouched, is based upon 
Coppo’s and hence provides a general idea of its original appearance. Similarly, 
the original appearance ot the Infant’s heaa in the Pomerance painting can in turn 
be reconstructed in general terms by comparison with the head in the triptych, which 
is close to that in the Madonna del bordone. 

ihe painting at Pomerance is of additional interest because it was the main 
source tor a jwadonna and Child in the National Gallery at Washington, D.C. This 
panel can be traced back to a private collection at tiome. berenson has called it a 
central Italian work oi the thirteenth century, and this explains why it was dis- 
played in the exhibition of medieval art that was held at the Boston Museum ot tine 
Arts in 1940, and why it has figured for years among the earliest panels in the Na- 
tional Gallery®° Richard Offner has long recognized that it is a pasticcio, and has 
indicated verbally that it is based partly on hainieri d’Ugolino’s iiadonna and Child 
in the Museo Civico at Pisa and partly on the jadonna del Dordone. It is now evi- 
dent that while Coppo’s work is the main source, the panel at Washington is in large 
part a copy aiter the neglected Pomerance painting. 

Indications ot Loppo’s influence upon Pisan paintings other than the works of the 
Pomerance master are to be found in two anonymous panels of the beginning of the 
last quarter of the Dugento: a wadonna and Child in the Museum of Fine Arts at Mos- 
cow®? and a much aamaged painting of the same subject in the Fogg Museum at Cam- 
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bridge®~ Both exhibit compositional, iconographic and stylistic affinities w.th the 
Madonna and Child at Orvieto. ihe panel in tie togy Museum has iconographic simi- 
larities with the siadonna del Bordone as well; those are found in Mary’s belt and in 
the pattern of the hanging on the throne. Apart trom the aetails by which they are 
related to Coppo’s paintings and trom similarities oi school and period, these pan- 
els have connections neither with each other nor with the paintings ot the Pomerance 
Master. iheretore 1t 1s certain that several Pisan painters stuaieda Coppo’s works. 
Although thus tar I have tound no reliable indications that Loppo was active in Pi- 
san territory, I have gathered considerable evidence during recent studies tor the 
activity of Pisan painters in Florence and in Pistoia. Additional research may en- 
able us to determine whether Coppo’s iniluence there resutled from contacts estab- 
lished by traveling painters, or whether it was in part the result of a sojourn of 
the Florentine master in Pisan territory. 

The problem of Coppo’s relation to the art of Guiao da Siena has never been seri- 
ously aealt with. It is commonly assumed, however, that the Sienese master owes no-'- 
thing to Coppo and that the latter derived at least the kerchief and the cloth in 
the \wadonna del Bordone trom him. This view springs trom the fact that the aate 
- M CC XX I, which is inscribed on Guido’s signed Madonna and Child in the Palazzo 

Pubblico at Siena, seems to haye been written at the time when the painting was com- 
pleted. Although the work is dated later than the Madonna del Bordone by the major- 
ity of modern scholars$® none so far has seriously questioned the assumption that 
Coppo’s painting was influenced by Guido’s art. Evidence to support the view that 
in the early 1260’s it was Coppo who influenced Guiao, and not the reverse, will be 
presented in the following. 

The unrepainted parts of the principal tigures in Guido’s signed Madonna and 
Child indicate that the representations in the gable were executed by the same hand. 
Because of their similarities to the unretouched Christ and the right angel at the 
top of the panel, I consider the Madonna and Child, the St. John the Evangelist and 
the Mary Magdalen in the similarly inscribed dossal of 1297 in the Pinacoteca at 
Siena also to be by Guido’s hand®* The close stylistic connection between the main 
tigure in this altarpiece and the ‘iadonna and Child ot 1262 in the Pinacoteca at 5i- 
ena suggests to me that he also painted the latter work®® Study of all the remaining 
products of his circle leads me to place the panel of 1262 at the beginning of the 
whole group, and to place near it in time the imitation by one of his pupils that is 
in the Pinacoteca at Arezzo-~ 

the Madonna and Child ot 1262, in which the central figure is shown in full 
length, is evolutionally considerably more advanced that the wadonna del Bordone. 
This progress is seen in the relations of the angels tothe main tigures and of 
these to the back of the throne, and in the composition and rendering of the tex- 
tiles. It suggests that Guido receiveu his training later than Coppo, and this is: 


fully supported by the evidence obtainea trom a study of all the works trom the cir- 
cles of both artists. Because this is a very capably executea work and was painted 
for a Sienese lay society of the Virgin, it almost certainly is not Guido’s earliest 
panel. This consideration might seem to justity the assumption that the kerchiet 
and the cloth in Coppo’s painting were aerived trom the Sienese painter. however, 
since the Madonnas produced in Guido’s shop are extremely repetitious in character 
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it is unlikely that the exceptional details which the painting of 1262 shares with 
the madonna del Bordone can be explained in this way. Coppo’s representation of 
these details in the jiadonna del Bordone is much less naturalistic than Guido’s. On 
the other hand, in the #adonna and Child at Orvieto he dia emulate ‘mido’s rendering 
ot thei ana also employed some ornament that was current in his atelier. Since his 
works indicate that Coppo strove for greater naturalism than was common in Tuscan 
painting in his time, it seems probable that had he known such a work as Guido’s 
painting ot 1262 when he composed the sadonna del Bordune he would have rendered the 
kerchief and the cloth in a more naturakistic manner. 

The relation between the two paintings is less clearly revealed by the icono- 
graphic than by the compositional and stylistic similarities, which suggest that at 
this timé Guido was consiuerably impressea by Coppo’s art. [he composition of the 
virgin’s legs, which can be reconstructed on the basis of the painting at Arezzo, 
and the rendering ot the Intant’s limbs and of details in the faces otf the two prin- 
cipal tigures in Luiao’s painting are features that lena support to this suggestion. 
In this earliest o1 his known works the legs of the Virgin are wider apart and the 
smaller torms of the taces and of the Child’s hands, legs and feet have more indi- 
viduality and stronger relief than in his later paintings. Because of the use of a 
subtler modeling line and a more spontaneous chiaroscuro style, this is more life- 
like than the later works. It seems provable that he drew inspiration for the com- 
position of the figure of the Virgin ana tor the style of the painting in general 
trom the adonna del Bordone. 

The relation between the Madonna and Child at Arezzo and the painting of 1262 is 
similar to that between the later representations of the subject by collaborators in 
his atelier ani wuido’s own works. ithe taces in the painting at Arezzo are modeled 
with stronger contrasts oi light ana shade than are used by Guido even in 1262. Its 
absence trom contemporary Sienese art suggests the probability that the unknown 
painter otf this work derived his chiaroscuro style directly trom Coppo’s art. 


ihe stuay of Coppo di Marcovaldo’s paintings and relatea works establishes this 
master as a very important figure in Tuscan painting of his time. Ihe surviving 
panels provide evidence that his art was sufficiently outstanaing to be imitated by 
several Florentine and Pisan painters and probably by several Sienese as well. that 
his works received this much attention must have been due to their fine quality and 
to their realism. Coppo’s works are less realistic than those ot Giunta and Cima- 
bue, both of whom were greater artists, but they are more lifelike than those ot the 
other Tuscan Dugento painters. 

Ly drawing from Pisan and fF lorentine works that are more naturalistic than most 
luscan paintings of their period, and by setting a high artistic standard, Coppo 
made an especially significant contribution to the aevelopment of Florentine paint- 
ing. lle helpea to free it from outworn traditions, to define its independent char- 
acter, and to raise it to a leading position among the schools ot iuscany. In the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century Florence was still of little artistic im- 
portance; that by the end of the thira quarter it ranked as the equal of all other 
fuscan schools, was in large part aue to the merit of Coppo’s art. 
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NOTES 


* The material presented in this article is drawn from a dissertation written between 1944 and 
1947 under the direction of Professor Richard Offner, to whom [ am greatly indebted for sugges- 
tions and advice. I am also much indebted to Professors Walter Cook and Martin Weinberger for 
their helpfulness, and to Mr. Edward Garrison for obtaining certain information and much photo- 
graphic material. 

The studies undertaken in connection with this dissertation were based on the literary and 
material evidence available in the United States, and on good reproductions. Stylistic observa- 
tions are presented here without further verification because it is felt that some of the re- 
sults of the study may be useful to students who are able to do research in Italy in the near 
future. 

The 1943 edition of the catalogue of the Nostra Giottesca of 1937 contains fair reproductions 
(with a few details) of all the extant paintings from Coppo's atelier, except for the wadonna 
del Bordone, and of many of the other works adduced in this study. Where possible, therefore, 
I have chosen for this article illustrations which have appeared in less readily accessible 
pudlications, in addition to photographs which have not yet been published. Fig. 2 is repro- 
duced with the kind permission of Professor Richard Offner, fig. 4 with that of the art Lepart- 
ment of Princeton University. 


1. The recent restoration of the Madonna del Bordone, which was indicated by Cesare Brandi in 
March, 1948 (cf. V Mostra di Restauro, catalogo, Roma Istituto centrale del Kestauro, pp. 
18f.), and of which a full account with reproductions is to be published by the Italian 
authorities, could not be included in this study. This restoration, which was undertaken 
mainly in order to consolidate the panel and did not extend to the heads of the main fig- 
ures, revealed Coppo's signature and the original frame. Both of these had been hidden un- 
der a frame with additions that were applied at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The main documents relating to Coppo and his son Salerno have been published by Peleo 
Bacci and are included in his Docwmenti toscani, Florence, 1910-12, II, pp.1-35. This pub- 
lication is critically discussed in my article "A Visual Basis for the Documents Relating to 
Coppo di Marcovaldo and his Son Salerno," Art 3ulletin, XXVIII, 1946, pp.233-247. For the 
sake of completeness, some of the material dealt with that article and in another entitled 
"A Neglected Work of the Magdalen Master" (Burlington Magazine, LXXXIX, 1947, pp. 119-129) 
is repeated here. 

2. The early literary references are quoted and the problem is discussed more fully in Art 
Bulletin, loc. cit., D.234. 

3. Qurt Weigelt (Duccio di Buoninsegna..., Leipzig, 1911, pp.211f., n.1) thought that the mod- 
ernizer might have been the painter of the early fourteenth century *aesta in the Pinacoteca 
at Citta di Castello (for reproduction see Van Marle, R., fhe Developuent of the Italian 
Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1923-38, II, f1g48). Bacci (op. cit., II, p.29) mentions 
Segna di Bonaventura as a possibility and Brandi (op. cit., p.19) believes that the painter 
was Niccolo di Sega. The style of the Trecento faces seems to me closer to that of the 
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painter of the Maesta in S. Salvadore at Badia a Isola (Van Marle, op. cit., II, fig. 45) 
than to that of any others proposed, but the problem requires further study. 

For details concerning this tradition consult Art Bulletin, XXVIII, 1946, p. 235. 

Until the recent publication of the Castellare Master's panel in the Bargello (Garrison, E., 
"Post-war Discoveries: [talian Paintings, I." Burlington Nagazine, LXXXIX, 1947, pp. 148-51 
and pl.IA) the Yadonna del Bordone was generally considered to have been the earliest Tuscan 
example of the Virgin Enthroned of the Hodegetria type. Comparison with the other works of 
the Castellare Master suggests that the panel in the Bargello should be dated somewhat earl- 
ler than the Madonna del Bordone; evidence for this is also to be found in the style of the 
painting, tn the composition of the figure of the Madonna, and the use of the bench and of 
relief in the haloes of the main figures and in the throne. 

This work is No. 14 in the Pinacoteca at Siena. It is discussed and reproduced in Pittura 
italiana del dugento e trecento: catalogo della ostra Giottesca di Firenze, edited by 
Sinibaldi, G., and Brunetti, G., Florence, 1943, pp. 103f., fig.32a,b (hereafter to be refer- 
red to as Cat. Mostra Giottesca), 

Compare, for instance, the veils of the midwives on the early thirteenth century Vativity 
relief in the Pleve at Arezzo (Biehl, W., Toskanische Plastik des frilhen und hohen Mittel- 
alters, Leipsig, 1926, pl.108b) with that of Coppo's Virgin. 

For reproductions consult Phots. Brogli NOS. 15463-15475. The close connections between the 
Mosiacs in the Scarsella of the Baptistry, generally considered to have been begun in 1225, 
and those in the topmost part of the cupola, suggest that the work on the latter decorations 
too, was initiated in the second quarter of the Dugento. The style of the listed figure 
representations makes 1t probable that these were executed in the course of the second third 
of the thirteenth century. 

The earliest Florentine examples, dating from the second third of the thirteenth century, 
are found in the two panels by the Bigallo Master, a *aionna and Christ &@nthroned (Cat. 
Mostra Giottesca, f1g.53), and one which was formerly in possession of Mr. Carl Hamilton 
is now in another private collection in the United States (Sirén, 0., foskanische Yaler in 
XIII. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1922, fig.23). The earliest Sienese examples, all of which date 
from the first third of the Dugento, are the fragments of an Altarpiece of the Virgin in the 
Museo dell'Opera del Duomo, Siena (Cat. mostra Giottesca, fig.25) and a related work at Sta. 
Maria a Tressa (Van Marle, op. cit., I, fig. 104). 

As in the case of the angel composition, the earliest examples of the foot-touching motif 
are met with in the Sienese and Florentine works mentioned in the previous note. In these 
four panels the Madonna and Child are placed frontally. 

Early Tuscan representations of the Infant with bare legs are found in the Lucchese 
triptych in the Stoclet Collection (Art Bulletin, XXVIII, 1946, fig.7 opp. p.216), the 
Bleousa from the same school, formerly in the Figdor Collection (ibid., fig.9 opp. p.26), 
and the related Pisan Madonna &nthroned at S. Michele in Borgo at Pisa (Photo. Carboni). 

A simpler version of the palmette design with which’ Coppo adorned the Virgin's halo is 
used in Giunta Pisano's early Crucifix in Sta. Maria degli Angeli at Assisi (Cat. Mostra 
Gtottesca, fig.15). A less elaborate rinceau pattern than that employed in the nimbi of the 
angels appears in the Altarpiece of St. Prancis by a close follower of Giunta, which is in 
S. Francesco at Pisa (ibid., fig.18a,b,c). This work was probably executed shortly before 
the Yadonna del Sordone. 
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Cf. Falke, 0. von, Xunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, Berlin, 1913, II, flg. 264. 

See Rice, T, Byzantine Art, Oxford, 1935, pp. 101-103, and Weiltzmann, "Constantinopolo- 
tan Book Illumination in the Period of the Latin Conquest," Gazette des Seaux-Arts, LXXXVI, 
1944, pp. 193-214. 

Examples from Guido's atelier in which Mary's mantle is not held together at the neck are 
Nos. 16 and 587 in the Gallery at Siena, the signed work in the Palazzo pubblico, No.435 in 
the Academy at Florence (all reproduced in Burlington Magazine, LXIV, 1934, pl. I, p. 258), 
and in the much repainted mutilated panel in the Museo Civico at San Gimignano (La Diana, 
1932, p. 13). 

Related works from Meliore's ambient are the artist's altarpiece of 1271 (Cat. vostra 
Gtottesca, fig.65a,b), the Virgin with the Playing Child formerly in the Gualino Collection 
and now in private hands in Rome (Sandberg-Vaval&, E., L'iconogvrafia della Madonna col 
Bambino nella pittura italiana del Dugento, Siena, 1934, pl. XXxI,A), a much repainted, un- 
published panel in the ODlate Convent at Careggi, which I believe to be a work by the Bag- 
nano Master (Phot. Gab. Fot. Firenze #20513), and a well-preserved unpublished work by a 
provincial follower of Meliore in the Silberman Galleries in New York. 
cf. pp. 9-41,13, and figs. 4,7. At the end of his activftty the Magdalen Master used this 
composition once more, in the center of the altarplece now in the possession of Mr. Jacob 
Hirsch in New York (Gazette des Beaux-Arts, LXXXVIII, 1946, flg.27, p.343). 

Perali, P., Orvieto..., 1919, pp.57n.,96. 

Cat. Mostra Giottesca, fi1g.56a,b. 

Examples are found in the Magdalen Master's altarpiece at Yale University (Offner, i., 
Italian Primitives at Yale University, New Haven, 1927, figs.4,4E) and in the fragment of a 
Madonna and Child &nthroned by the same hand in the Fogg Art Museum at Cambridge (ibid., 
fig.4D). In the small triptych by a pupil which is in the “Metropolitan Museum at New York 
(tbid., fig.4B), the Infant 1s placed on the Mother's right arm. It is probable that even 
if this work should have been executed after Coppo's, the Magdalen Master was the first to 
use the composition. 

For examples cf. Cat. mostra Giottesca, figs.52a,53, and 3urlington sagazine, LXIII, 1933, 
p.73, pl.IB,C. This halo type probably was transmitted to Florence from Berlinghliero's 
circle. In the second half, and especially in the third quarter of the thirteenth century, 
it was chiefly employed in the Florentine school. 

Among Tuscan Dugento paintings of the Virgin, crowns are found mainly in Florentine examples 
of the third quarter of the century. Although most of these are Gothic crowns, none is very 
similar to that of Coppo's Madonna, which is closer in general to contemporary French and 
German than to Italian crowns. The crown in the Magdalen Master's altarpiece at Paris (Off- 
ner, op. cit., figs.4F,G) has the same general shape and there, too, leaves surmount the 
circlet. But these leaves are rigid and wiry and evidently derived from goldsmith's work, 
whereas the lively foliage in Coppo's painting seems to have been inspired by a painted 
representation. 

A very similar composition of the Virgin's feet is to be seen on fol. 150 recto of the 
mid-thirteenth century Sarum Missal of Henry of Chichester (Manchester, kylands Library, 
Cod. 24, reproduced in Millar, E., Snglish Illuminated Yanuscripts from the Tenth to the 
Thirteenth Century, Paris, 1926, pl.84a). other closely related representations are found 
in contemporary French and German illuminated manuscripts. 

Cf. Cat. Mostra Giottesca, pp.185-191, f1g.57a-f. 
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The earliest literary references to this event which I have found are included in the De 
Meditatione Passionis Christi (Migne, J.P., Patrologiae cursus completus...Paris, 1857-89, 
XCIII, col. 566), the Meditationes vitae Christi (Bonaventura, Sancti Bonaventurae opera 
omnia, Venice, 1751-56, XII, p.496), a sermon in the same tenor as the Meditationes (Bona- 
ventura, op. cit., VI, p.197) and also until a few decades ago commonli attributed to St. 
Bonaventura, and in Ubertino de Casali's Arbor vitae crucifixi Christi (ed. Venice, 1485, 
Book IV, Chapter 12). All these texts are probably Franciscan compositions of the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 

Of the earliest half dozen illustrations of the Mounting of the Cross known to me, all 
but one are central Italian representations of the second half of the thirteenth century. 
The iconography of the unpublished triptych center in the Farnsworth Museum at Wellesley, 
Mass., makes it certain that this work, composed under the influence of Guido da Siena, was 
produced for Franciscan worship. This panel represents the Obsequies of St. Clare of Assisi 
below the Younting of the Cross. For the connection of the Psalter MS 1833 in the Stifts- 
bibliothek at Melk with the Minorites, see Swarzenski, H., Die lateinischen illuminierten 
Handschriften des XIII. Jahrhunderts an Rhein, Main und Donau, Berlin, 1936, Text, pp. 76-78, 
163 (fol. 47 verso), Plates, pl.197,1061. Dugento examples other than Coppo's represen- 
tation are a Marchigian fresco at S Vittore at Ascoli Piceno (Millet, G., wecherches sur 
l'iconographie de l'evangile aux XIVe, XWe, et XVIe siécles, Paris, 1916, fig.414), a panel 
from the shop of Guido da Siena which in all probability was originally part of a wing 
flanking the artist's signed yadonna (Burlington Magazine, LIX, 1031, O1.IIID, p.19), and 
a Florentine painting of the #leousa of about 1400 in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum (Van Marle 
op. cit., I, fig.151). 

See Sandberg-Vaval&, La croce dipinta italiana..., Verona, 1929, pp.716-729, figs. 75k, 210, 
215, 256, 290, 342, 459-461. 

The Bigallo Master's Crucifix at Florence and the one by a close follower at Chicago are 
discussed and illustrated in idem, "A Crucifix at Chicago, Chicago Art Institute, 8ulle- 
tin, XXXIII, 1939, figs.1-6. The panel at Rome by another follower is repro 

duced in Serra, L., Il R. Museo Artistico Industriale a Roma, Romam 1934, fig.,p.25. 

This is mentioned in Toesca, P., Storia dell'arte italiana nedioevale, Turin, 1927, p. 1039, 
n.46. For a reporduction, see Phot. Alinari, 1938, #46636. 

Cf. Cat. Mostra Giottesca, pp.49-52, fig. 15a,b,c. 

The Crucifix 1s discussed and reproduced ibid., pp. 199-201, fig. 59a-d. 

Ibid., Pp.253-257, fig.81la-e. 

Ibid., pp. 267-271, fig. 83a-f. 

Cf. Sandberg-Vavala, La croce dipinta italiana, op. cit., pp.606-609, figs. 62,401. 

See Cat. tostra Giottesca w.205-207, fig.61a,b,c. The designation +adonna del Carmine, 
commonly used in the literature until the end of the nineteenth century, may be connected 
with the Carmelites, for S. Maria Maggiore became a church of that order. Apparently *adonna 
donna del Carmine is simply a variation of the other. 

Filippo Baldinucci reported in his Notizie dei Professori del disegno da Cimabue in qua 
(ed. Florence, 1845-47, IV, p:309);see also Gelsheimer in Thieme, U., and Becker, F., eds. 
Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kimste..., ‘Leipzig, 1907-, IV, P.26) that in 1642 Jlovanni 
Biliverti had painted an enclosure with saints for it. To Judge from later literary refer- 
ences, this frame left visible only the group in relief, and this was unveilea only on cer- 
tain festival days. Shortly before 1890 the panel was freed from this addition, and on the 
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occasion of its exhibition in the 1937 Yostra Giottesca, the Baroque metal crowns on the 
heads of the main figures were removed. 

32. Robert Davidsohn (Geschichte von Florenz, Berlin, 1896-1927, IV, pt. 2, pp.10,29) obDserves 
that we know from contemporary descriptions that Florentine Dugento painters displayed in 
front of their shops polychromed carvings as well as pamel paintings. Among the Tuscan art- 
ists of this period, only Margaritone d'arezzo is reported to have been a sculptor as well 
as a painter (cf. Vasari, G., Le vite de’ piu eccelenti pittori, scultori, ed architettori, 
ed. Milanesi, G. , Florence, 1878-1906, I, p.363). 

33. The projection of the Virgin's head beyond the upper limit if the frame and the spiked halo 
in relief, details which in Tuscan painting of the last third of the thirteenth century 
were characteristic of the Florentine school, may have been planned by the artist who paint- 
ed this group, the central throne, and the attending angels. among carvings from the Flor- 
entine region, the stucco relief of Christ between SS. Bernard and Benedict in the Badia at 
Settimo (Salmi, M., La scultura romanica in Toscana, tlorence, 1¥%t, p.o8, f1g.129) 1s 
Stylistically most closely related to the main representation in the panel. This work, 
which Salmi considers Florentine, is similar in general style, Dut is more strongly in- 
fluenced by Gothic art. 

34. Phot. Brogi #15971. 

35. For documentary evidence concerning collaboration by two painters in Dugento Florence see 


Milanesi, G., Nuovi documenti per la storia dell'arte toscana dal XII al XV secolo...., 
Florence, 1901, p.11, (no.II). 

36. The sixteen disciples represented on the arch of the scarsella include the biblical Iwelve, 
with Matthias replacing Judas (Phots. Gab. Fot. Firenze $##22800-22826). The choice, ar- 
rangement, and iconography of these figures indicate that their creator was more profoundly 
influenced by the East Christian concept of the twelve main Apostles than by the Latin. The 
order of the figures in the mosaic is very different from that in the panel, and only five 
have close typological relations to the painted ones. 

37. For the content, meaning, and history of the Credo consult [fhe Catholic &ncyclopedia, ed. 
Herberman, Ch., et al., New York, 1913, I, pp.620-632. As early as the first third of the 
twelfth century, in the portable altar now in the Museum ffir Kunst und Industrie at Vienna, 
Eilbertus of Cologne had represented the Twelve Apostles in the order of this Creed (Falke, 
C. von, and Frauberger, H., Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten des sittelalters..., Frankfurt am Main, 
1904, pls.17-19). In the second quarter of the Trecento, ambrogio Lorenzetti used this 
arrangement in the chapter house of S. Agostino at Siena, and shortly after the middle of 
the century Andrea Orcagna employed it in the tabernacle in Or San Michele at Florence. 

38. Salerno's Crucifix and the eclectic work in Sta. Marta at Pisa make it seem probable that 
paintings were occasionally executed for this purpose, while the Crucifix of 1310 in the 
Museo Civico of that city (Sandberg-Vavala, op. cit., pp.609f., fig.402) and the vadonna 
at San Piero a Ponti, attributed to the Master of the Dominican Effigies (Offner, R., 
A Critical Corpus of Florentine Painting, New York, 1930-, III, 2, pt. I, pp.XI-XIVL make 
it a certainty. 

39. The Tuscan examples, other than the Madonna del Carmine, which are the Lucchese Cruct fix 
at San Michele, Lucca (Sandberg-Vaval&a, op. cit., fig.383), the Slenese dated Altarpiece 
of Christ in the Gallery at Siena (Van Marle, op. cit., I, fig. 106), and the fragment 
from the same school in the Museo dell'Opera del Duomo, were executed at least before 
the first third, and probably by the end of the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 
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Cf. notes 9 and 39. 

For the dated work see note 39, and for the other see note 9. 

An example of the inclusion of scenes below the main representation, which 1s the direct 
antecedent of the predella, is the repainted panel of SS. Peter and Paul in the sacristy 
of St. Peter's (Wilpert, J., Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien der kirchlichen Bauten vom 
IV bis XIII. Jahrhundert, Freiberg 1. Br., 1916, I, p.409, fig. 143. 

Early examples of the decoration of the vertical portions of the frame with full-length 
saints and the horizontal parts with half-length figures are to be found in the St. Wicholas 
of “yra in the Monastery of the Holy Ghost at Novgorod (Art Bulletin, XII, 1930, p.346, fig. 
1) and that in the Novodevitchy Nunnery at “Moscow (ibid., p.352, fig.5). 

See Parronchi, a., "Una pala dugentesca nei pressi di Greve In Chianti", ?ivista d’Arte, 
XIX, 1937, pp.31-36, fig. 1. 

Ibid., pp.%-36, fig.2. 

Cf. Sandberg-Vavala, "paintings by Salerno di Coppo," Art in America, XXVIII, 1940, pp.53f. 
Among Pisan Dugento representations of the Virgin in half-length, the angeis are depicted 
in this manner in the Castellare Master's panel at SS. Eufrasia e Barbara at Pisa, in the 
Fresco from the same shop at S. Sebastiano, in the lunette at S. Martino, in the so-called 
Yadonna dei Mantellini in the Pinacoteca at Siena, in the #leousa in the National Gallery at 
London, and in that in the Museo Nazionale at Palermo. Among the few Florentine Madonnas 
of this type, the Acton painting aeems to be the only example containing in the upper 
corners small, half-length angels with veiled hands. 

For the early Lucchese representations, see note 10. Besides the Acton painting, the cen- 
tral panel in the Primavera “Master's triptych which is in private hands in New York (3ur- 
lington Magazine, LXXXIX, 1947, p.301, pl. IA) and the mutilated madonna and Child at S. 
Pietro in Bossolo near Tavarnelle Val di Pesa (Cat. Mostra Giottesca, f1g.63) are con- 
sidered early Florentine examples. All three works would seem to have been painted near the 
end of the third quarter of the thirteenth century. 

Jat. sostra Giottesca, f1g.7a. 

Van Marle, op. cit., I. f1g. 137. 

Cat. mostra Gtiottesca, fig.68a,b,c. 

Ibid., fig. 69. 

Offner, R., Italian Primitives at Yale liniversity, op. cit., f1g.4M. 

Burlington Magazine, LXXXIX, 1947, p.121, pl.IA,C; p.122, pl. IIA; p.127, pl.IIIF. 

Offner, R., Italian Primitives at Ycle University, op. cit., f1g.4. 

For a discussion of the relation of the Magdalen Master's art to the. mosaics, see Salmi, 
M., "I mosaici del 'bel S. Glovanni' e la pittura del secolo XIII a Firenze," Dedalo, XI, 
1930-1931, pp.561-585, figs. pp.551, 560-565. 

See Garrison, E., "Post-war Discoveries: karly Italian Paintings, II", Burlington Magazine, 
LXXXIX, 1947, pp.211f. The panel at Pomerance was brought to my attention by a footnote 
in weigelt's article "ffoer die 'mitterliche' “Madonna in der itallenischen Malere!l des XIII. 
Jahrhunderts", Art Studies, VI, 1928, pp.201f., n.3, where it is referred to as a rather 
late, provincial imitation of the saionna del Bordone, Dut the artist or school is not in- 
dicated. according to an inscription on the back, which was kindly communicated to me by 
Dott. Piero Sanpaolesi, the panel was restored in 1735. Most of the repainting may have 
been carried at that time. 

The earliest Tuscan example of a lyre-shaped throne with a convex top seems to be that in 
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Coppo's painting at Orvieto. 

The arrangement, size and volume of the cloth in the hand of the Virgin in the Pomerance 
panel have their closest analogies in Guido's signed Madonna and Child, in the shop work, 
No. 587 in the Pinacoteca at Siena, and in the repainted one in the Museo Civico at San 
Gimignano (see note 13). The placement of the cloth not under the Child, but at His side, 
is found elsewhere among contemporary Tuscan paintings in the Sienese Altarpiece of John the 
Baptist (see note 7). 

Cat. Mostra Giottesca, fig.24a-e. I believe that Richard Offner was the first to recognize 

Rainiero d'Ugolino as the painter of this work. 

Van Marle, op. cit., I, fig. 194. 

See Washington, National Gallery of art, Preliminary Catalogue of Paintings and Sculpture, 

1941, p.101 (No. 520); Illustrations, fig. p.123; and Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, drts of 
the Middle Ages..., 1940, pp.17f., pl.XIII. 

Cf. Lasareff, V., “New Light on the Problems of the Pisan School," Surlington Magazine, 
XLVIII, 1936, pp.61ff., pls.I; IIIB, C; IVB,C. 

This Aadonna is mentioned by Garrison in Burlington Magazine, LXXXIX, 1947, p.212. 

A review of the problems connected with this panel and reproductions are included in Edgell, 

G., A History of Sienese Painting, New York, 1932, pp. 26-32, figs.19,21. In connection 

with this reference, it should be noted that Milanesi proposed 1281, not 1271, as the date. 

This dossal is No. 7 in the gallery at Siena; see Cat. mostra Giottesca, p.19, fig.27. The 
word "septuagesino" on the lower part of the frame is followed by illegible letters which 

may have formed an additional figure of the date. Therefore it is certain only that the 
painting was executed in the elghth decade of tne thirteenth century. ‘To Judge from its re- 

lations to the other works from Guido's circle especially to the Yadonna of 1262 and that 
of "1221", it would seem to have been composed in the early 1270's, shortly before the work 
in the Palazzo Pubblico. 

Ibid., p.89, fig. 26. 

The relation of the painting at Arezzo to the Madonna and Child of 1262 has been discussed 
by E. Sandberg-Vavala in "The Madonna by Guido da Siena", Burlington Wagazine, LXIV, 1934, 
p.261, pl.IF, who places both works at the end of the group of Madonnas from Guido's imme- 
diate surroundings. 

Besides the painting of 1262, the main part of the dossal of 127..., and the signed Ma- 
donna and Child, I consider it very possible that Guido himself executed the Yadonna #&n- 
throned in the Florentine Academy. [I would attribute the Madonna No. 587 and the Altarpiece 
No. 6 in the Pinacoteca at Siena to mature collaborators in the Master's ateller. 
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Fig. 1. Siena, S. Maria del Servi. Madonna del Bordone. 


Fig. 2. Siena, S. Maria del Servi. 
Fig. 3. Orvieto, S. Maria dei Servi, 


Madonna del Bordone, detail. 
Madonna and Child, detail. 


Fig.. 5. Florence, S. Maria Maggiore. 
Fig. 4. Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum. School of Coppo di Marcovaldo, 


Magdalen Master, Madonna and Child, detail. Madonna del Carmine, detail. 
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Fig. 6. Orvieto, S. Maria del Servi. Coppo di Marcovaldo, Madonna and Child 
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Fig. 7. Florence, S. Maria Maggiore. 
School of Coppo di Marcovaldo, Fig. 8. 


Madonna del Carmine, detail. 


Madonna del Carmine, 


Florence, S. Maria Maggiore. 


School of Coppo di Marcovaldo, 


detail. 
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Fig. 9. Florence, S, Maria Maggiore. 


panel and schematic -drawing. 
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School of Coppo di Marcovaldo, Madonna del Carmine, 
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Fig. 10. Florence, Baptistry. Arch. Italian School, 


13th century, Saints, detail. 
Fig. 11. Florence, Acton Coll. Attributed to 


an eclectic follower of Coppo di Marcovaldo, 


Madonna and Child. 


Fig. 12 Location unknown. 
Attributed to the Pomerance Master, Fig. 13. Pomerance, S. Giovanni Battista. 


Madonna and Child and Two Saints, detail. Attributed to the Pomerance Master, 


Madonna and Child. 
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THE CERTOSA OF PAVIA AND THE RENAISSANCE IN MILAN 
by 


James S. Ackerman 


The writer who undertakes to treat Renaissance architecture in Milan before 
Bramante must inevitably start out on the defensive. He can not hope to bring to 
light undiscovered masterpieces, nor can he hope to uncover fully the roots of the 
extraordinary intellectual revival of the end of the fifteenth century at the court 
of Ludovico Storza. Yet the early Lombard Renaissance is far from being an artistic 
desert. It 1s rather a botanical garaen where indigenous and iwported plants are 
variously cross-bred. While there is, properly speaking, no early Renaissance style 
of architecture in Milan, there is a search among all available sources for a dis- 
tinctively Lombard mode of expression. In this respect, the architecture we are 
considering is perhaps more typical of Quattrocento Italy than the Florentine de- 
velopment to which our attention is naturally drawn. For throughout northern Italy 
in particular, the early Renaissance has the flavor of nationalism in its attempt to 
express a new spirit in terms of local tradition from both the immediate and far 
distant past. 

For this reason a careful study of such Commune-capitals as Milan, Venice, Genoa 
and Bologna promises to reveal aspects of the Renaissance which were scarcely evi- 
dent in the rarified atmosphere of Tuscany. If we uncover an unsure and conserva- 
tive art, it is because insecurity and conservatism are significant characteristics 
without which the period cannot fully be understood. 

The Renaissance in Lombardy has perhaps a closer connection with political events 
than elsewhere in Italy, for the rapidly changing fortunes of the state make ar- 
tistic expression in turn inevitable and impossible. The centralization of economy 
and government made it possible for the two dukes who were chiefly responsible for 
the unification and expansion of Lombardy to establish their palaces in Pavia and 
Milan as virtually the sole fountainheads of Lombard art. They were Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, who ruled from 1378 to 1402, and Francesco Sforza who succeeded the 
Visconti regime from 1450 to 1466. It may seem odd to link the first of these 
-- a Trecento ruler -- with the Renaissance, for the monuments initiated by him are 
all quite Gothic. But in fostering an extraordinary awakening of artistic activity 
he revived a creative spirit which had been dormant since the twelfth century, and 
brought Lombardy into contact with the outside world. The last quarter of the 
fourteenth century marks a kind of premature Renaissance. 

To appreciate the importance of the Visconti revival we must for a moment look 
back to the provincial Gothic ecclesiastical style which persisted virtually un- 
changed throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries! The adverse political 
fortunes and uncertain economy of the area left building activity exclusively in the 
hands of the monastic orders. The abbeys and parish churches of this period were 
not only typically modest, but extremely conservative. In plan and elevation they 
repeated a pattern imported from Cistercian France of the twelfth century, adapting 
to it certain reminiscences of the local Homanesque style. There is no evidence of 
influence from contemporary developments in the architecture of Western Europe. The 
flying buttress is rarely employed, fenestration remains limited, tracery, mouldings 
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and profiles are of a twelfth century style, and the exteriors are uniformly of 
unfaced brick. Yet the style is not merely degenerate, for it develops an indi- 
viduality which distinguishes it from monastic architecture elsewhere. A variety 
of the Cistercian plan which is typical of Lombardy is the arrangement of outer 
chapel-rows along the side-aisles, a buttressing device which strongly influenced 
later construction. The most distinctive feature of the style is the lively deco- 
rative sense exercised in the rich brick-and-terracotta tacades, and the highly 
coloristic bell and crossing towers. 

The uniformity ot this style makes it permissible for present purposes to take a 
single church as representative. The Carmine in Pavia, a mid-fourteenth century 
example, has the typical rectangular plan with chapel-rows and side aisles flanking 
square quadripartite nave bays (figs.1,2)? The plan demands an unusually broad 
facade in which the verticality of Northern Gothic scarcely has an opportunity for 
expression. The lively pinnacles and terracotta ornament of the facade contrast 
with the ascetic severity of the interior, where the nave walls are relieved only by 
small oculi in the clerestory. The wall-buttresses of the facade are repeated along 
the sides. The chief characteristics which are of significance for the Renaissance 
are first, that this Lombard Gothic has ignored thirteenth and fourteenth century 
developments elsewhere, and second, that it is none the less truly Gothic, and not a 
sub-Romanesque vestige. 

Against such a background the Visconti "pre-Renaissance" makes its unheralded 
appearance. In the short space of ten years construction is begun on the Cathedral 
of Milan, the facade of Monza Cathedral, the Certosa ot Pavia, the Cathedral ot Como 
and we may even add San Petronio in Bologna, which was momentarily in the Visconti 
sphere. The mere list is revealing. These are no longer parish establishments, but 
Cathedrals and monumental projects backed by the financial power of a consolidated 
state and court. Moreover, it was the expressed intention of Gian Galeazzo to rival 
in size and richness the greatest monuments of the Middle Ages. foday, Milan 
Cathedral remains the second largest in Europe. 

Now it may easily be appreciated that those entrusted with this monumental re- 
vival found themselves on the horns of a dilemma, for the structural and decorative 
forms of the monastic tradition were poorly suited to the grandiose projects of the 
Duke. It became necessary to look abroad for suitable technical means and formal 
expression, and the search for a style produced surprisingly heterogeneous results. 
The five monuments mentioned eventually took on wholly different aspects, borrowing 
from every available source. For example, Milan Cathedral has a strong German 
Gothic tinge, and Monza a luscan flavor. 

The departure from local traditions, however, was made only with the greatest 
reluctance on the part of the designers. Milan Cathedral is a case in point. Al- 
though it is a tamiliar fact that the structure was directed by engineers invited 
trom France and Germany, it is not generally recalled that Milanese architects laid 
the entire foundations up to the base of the piers in the three years previous to 
the calling of the tirst French expert in 1389. I believe that there is sufficient 
evidence in the Cathedral records to demonstrate that this early plan was conceived 
within the orthodox monastic system, and that the summoning of foreigners was forced 
upon. the local masters only when they tailed to convince the Duke and civil authori- 
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ties that this system was capable of sustaining the huge edifice projected. The 
unwillingness of the Milanese to submit to foreign intervention is attested by the 
uncontrolled and uninterrupted maltreatment accorded to the visitors throughout the 
period of construction. Every meeting of the Cathedral council becomes the occasion 
tor a chauvinistic tracas which serves only to emphasize the quite inadequate tech- 
nical equipment of the Milanese. In this tashion the distaste for Northern Gothic 
which is common to all of tifteenth century Italy is heightened by bitter first-hand 
experience. 

Something of the character ot the earliest plan of the Cathedral is indicated by 
a rough sketch of 1390 made, interestingly enough, by the tuture architect of San 
Petronio in Bologna (fig.3)* It differs from the final solution (fig.4) chiefly in 
the greater length of the transept -- a teature which probably was developed from 
the Romanesque transepts of Piacenza and Cremona. That this plan already shows an 
alteration of the original is evident trom records which indicate that the outer 
aisles were planned, not as aisles but as the chapel rows of the Lombard Gothic 
style. A conference of 1392 studies among other considerations, “whether or not the 
chapels of this church ought to be divided or separated one from another by a wall." 
lhe decision is in the negative, which causessone of the original architects to 
register his objection, “that the chapels ought to be divided in the same manner in 
which they are joined beneath the ground," in other words, in the original foun- 
dations. Further evidence of the provincial nature of the early work is offered in 
a vestige of the early decoration remaining in the North Sacristy -- a terracotta 
tacing executed in the same technique as the tacade decorations of churches and 
civil monuments of the preceding century© 

In the 1390’s many of these Lombard traits are eradicated from the Cathedral, but 
the local masters gain one highly signiticant point -- they establish a nave section 
of the low and broad dimensions of their tradition, dispensing with flying but- 
tresses.’ 

As the first and major monument of the Visconti era, the Cathedral became the 
school tor every young architect of the duchy for almost 100 years. That it is none 
the less the only building in rayonnant style in Lombardy proves further the tailure 
of the effort to transplant an exotic growth. 

The Certosa ot Pavia provides a much more satisfactory record of Lombard activity. 
It was, to begin with, a private project of the Duke, and its extraordinary richness 
was quite trankly calculated to increase his personal prestige’ The seat of govern- 
ment under the Visconti was still at Pavia, and the monastery was significantly 
placed at the border of the ducal hunting preserve? Already in the early 1390's, 
tithes from many neighboring parishes were channeled into the Carthusian treasury, 
and when the cloisters were begun in 1396 it was possible to provide each monk with 
a regal setting?° The cells are two-story cottages with loggie and private gardens. 

The complex was planned by Gian Galeazzo’s private architect, Bernardo da 
Venezia and a score of Milanese assistants, many trom the Cathedral workshops. It 
is particularly noteworthy that, at a time when German and French architects were 
considered essential for the successful continuation of work at the Cathedral, not 
one foreigner appeared at the Certosa. The Duke, a consistent patron of toreign 
architects in Milan, undoubtedly wished his monastery to be a purely Lombard cre- 
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ation. The architects at the Certosa could profit by the technical experiences at 
Milan without contaminating their design. 

The contrast of the Cathedral and Certosa reaches beyond merely national charac- 
teristics, for, while the program for the Cathedral was entirely fixed during the 
fourteenth century, the Certosa remained skeletal enough to submit to Renaissance 
variations under the second great patron, Francesco Sforza. The Certosa thus 
becomes the only monument which provides a link between two eras. 

From 1396 to the death ot Gian Galeazzo in 1402, building efforts were devoted to 
the cloisters. The church itself, on which our attention is concentrated, would 
hardly be worth investigating in this period were it not for a carefully inven- 
toried description of the whole complex made by an engineer summoned for the purpose 
in 140211 The detailed measurements make it clear that the major and minor cloisters 
were partly complete in substantially their present form. The church, however, was 
constructed only "ad superficiem terram," in other words, only the foundations were 
in place}® Its form and dimensions are unfortunately not recorded, but a note on the 
measurements of the minor cloister adjacent to it reveals a surprising fact. The 
chapter-house and sacristy which continue along the axis of the South transept of 
the present church (fig.5) extended at that time some twenty braccia farther to the 
North (fig.6) completing the square of the cloister, and invading the area of the 
present transept!® The only possible conclusion is that the original project for the 
church had no salient transept, and that the wall of the outer aisle simply con- 
tinued without break across this area. It is perhaps not too rash to proceed to the 
assumption that the choir was similarly shorter by one bay, and terminated in a flat 
wall. The likelihood of this reconstruction is heightened by the appearance of the 
church plan without these outer bays. It proves to be the very essence of the Lom- 
bard Gothic system, varying only in detail from a number of fourteenth century 
churches (fig.1). Thus, like the Cathedral, it hides beneath a novel style the 
provincial core which so powerfully resisted novelty. 

Our consideration of the Certosa may well be interrupted here, for with the death 
of Gian Galeazzo in 1402, the political conditions which made possible his ambitious 
patronage suddenly worked in reverse. His weak son quickly lost control of the 
rapidly expanded state and the revenues which made patronage possible. For fifty 
years no building was initiated in the Milan area, and progress on those already 
started was practically brought to a halt. It is this Dark Age and its spectacular 
conclusion which makes the Milanese Renaissance unique. In 1448 the Visconti were 
overthrown by a people’s Republic, but despotism was necessary to a state threatened 
on three sides, and particularly by the French Monarchy. Two years later Francesco 
Sforza, a condottiere who had fought with equal success for and against Milan, and 
who had married the daughter of the last Visconti, was invited to enter the city as 
Lord of Lombardy. 

Francesco's close friendship with the Medici-~was of itself enough to restore 
order if not peace, and he immediately set to work to, so to speak, provide a Re- 
naissance. While in Florence the art of the Renaissance gradually evolved in a 
congenial atmosphere, here it was virtually decreed. To Milan the Renaissance was 
not a state of culture, but a style -- as foreign to Lombard soil as the northern 
Gothic had been, and like northern-Gothic it was imposed from above. The intro- 
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duction to Florentine art was not immediately destined to produce an imitative 
architecture. The result was rather a new tension, a new impetus on the part of the 
resentful local artist to evolve a distinctly Lombard expression. 

It is interesting that an oratory of the Brunelleschi school built in the 1440's 
on Lombard soil, at Castiglione d’Olona, attracted no attention among North Italien 
architects!* The Renaissance, in fact, came to Milan in the persons of two of its 
least classical practitioners: Filarete, the most fantastic of fifteenth century 
architects, and Michelozzo, whose early work, as Heydenreich has shown, was unmis- 
takably Gothic in origin?® It is amusing to note that these architects, who came to 
the North as champions of the Florentine Renaissance, were to become in many re- 
spects the students rather than the teachers of their hosts. 

Francesco Sforza turned his attention to the cultivation of the arts as soon as 
he had become established in Milan, and immediately invited Filarete to the city to 
execute the sculptural decorations of part of the newly-commenced Castello Sforzes- 
co!® This fortress, like the prince who built it, was to become entirely medieval in 
character with a veneer of sophisticated decoration. 

Filarete was occupied from 1451 to 1453 with the designs for the bridge and 
central tower, which were unfortunately leveled by lightning in the following centu- 
ry. During this period he was constantly frustrated by the Milanese architects. 
The opposition to him was so great that even the constant disciplinary orders from 
Francesco failed to stop interference with his work. In May, 1452 one of the archi- 
tects, whom Filarete scornfully refers to as a auratore, writes to Francesco that 
Filarete’s projected garlands are holding up construction, that they are not 
weatherproof, and are too expensive. He asks permission to leave them off, and 
being categorically ordered to retain them, somehow or other manages to have his own 
way!’ The remainder of Filarete’s work is hopelessly retarded for lack of materials. 
During this period he writes of his hardships to Pietro de’ Medici, praising his 
patron, and announcing that Francesco intends to make him Capomagistro at the 
Cathedral, but he adds: "The tact is that because I am a foreigner they are incensed 
about it. I believe, though, that they will carry out the Lord’s wishes."*® 

Filarete’s estimate was quite correct. In 1452 he was nominated to the post at 
the Cathedral as co-director with Giovanni Solari. His partner Giovanni was holding 
the same post at the Certosa, but progress there was still limited to purchasing 
materials for the church. The Cathedral deputies immediately appointed their 
countryman, but delayed Filarete’s appointment for so long that the Duke was forced 
to write a severe letter in which he pointed out that there was no cause for com- 
plaint, since he was providing two masters for the price of one. Two years later 
the deputies apparently had had enough of such bargains, and dismissed the Floren- 
tine, explaining to the Duke that he was superfluous, since the fabbrica had an 
adequate engineer. 19 

Filarete did not remain idle for long, since in 145] the decision had been 
reached to build a central hospital for the city, to supplant the twenty-nine 
scattered establishments which then existed®° The architect was sent in 1456 to 
Florence to study the renowned hospitals there, and returned in the following year 
to start clearing ground. His work at the Ospedale Maggiore continued for seven 
years. Although he accomplished a considerable part of his huge project, he did so 
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under as persistent opposition as he had previously encountered. This time it took 
the form of withholding his salary. The deputies felt that his inordinately large 
pay was wasteful and insulting to local masters, and continually petitioned to have 
it lowered. Even atter succeeding in this aim, they were 387 lire in debt to Fila- 
rete when he resigned in 1465%+ We can appreciate his position when we recall that 
his salary in 1453 was 12 lire monthly. 

The Ospedale (figs.7,8) is Filarete’s only extant architectural work. It was an 
extraordinarily ambitious project involving a great central court with a chapel in 
the center, and cruciform wards on either side marking oft another eight courts. A 
canal at the rear was to be employed tor sanitation. While it was a remarkably 
functional building for its time, it evidences that love tor geometrical shapes per 
se which makes the ideal city of Filarete’s Trattato seem so uncomfortable** On- 
ly part of the extreme right wing was completed under the author of the plan(fig.9). 
What has survived shows Filarete to be a rather pedestrian student oi the iirst 
generation of Florentine architects. The torms are heavy and the ensemble monoto- 
nous. Unfortunately, later remodeling has removed a distinctive device which is 
strongly favored throughout the pages of the 7rattato: the tacade loggia, which at 
the Ospedale opened the second story to a depth of one bay. The device is clearly 
dependent on Brunelleschi’s hospital in Florence. 

The upper story of the Ospedale is a strange mixture of classic decorative detail 
and pure Gothic forms. This is in contrast to the author’s designs tor the building 
and to his ardent championing of the Antique as against the Gothic style** The un- 
expected inclusion of Gothic detail represents a betrayal ot the original concept 
which cannot be assigned to Filarete. On his resignation in 1465 he was supplantea 
by Guiniforte Solari, the son of his tormer partner, and at this time the leading 
architect in Milan. On stylistic bases it is quite plausible to assign the Gothic 
portions to the local architect, who in thus altering Filarete’s intention, de- 
livered the crowning insult of a stormy career to the unpopular Florentine. 

The discussion of Filarete began with the suggestion that he took trom Milan 
more than he gave to it. So far, we have certainly seen no evidence oi exchange in 
either direction, but ultimately the master appears to have absorbed from his en- 
vironment a certain Lombard quality which appears in his last work. The Cathedral 
of Bergamo was designed shortly after the founding of the Ospedale** Only the 
drawings in the TJrattato remain, for as if to perpetuate the feud against Florence, 
the building was entirely remodeled by Carlo Fontana in the seventeenth century. 
The plan is a Latin cross with chapels opening onto the single nave -- a scheme 
which may or may not reflect the Gothic tradition. The interior elevation (tig. 10) 
is more revealing. Here the main arcade is carriea by inordinately heavy cubic 
piers. Between the arcade and the small clerestory windows a gallery is placed 
behind a second arcade on cubic piers. One cannot escape the parallels with certain 
Lombard Komanesque elevations. The main arcade, galleries and unadorned clerestory 
windows are strikingly close to the Nomanesque church of San Michele in Pavia 
(fig.11). The suggested alternation of supports, which arranges two bays of the 
aisles to one of the nave, and the massive, wall-like quality of the supports is 
purely Komanesque in spirit. The ambiguous articulation, which confuses the re- 
lation of the main arcade to the gallery openings results in a kind of homanesque 
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mannerism. We shall shortly see the great extent to which the Romanesque figures as 
an element in the early Lombard lienaissance. 

Passing on to Michelozzo, we tind an agent of the Kenaissance who was much more 
inclined to submit to the Milanese penchant for the Gothic. As the family architect 
ot the Medici his work was restricted to two buildings for their agent in Northern 
Italy, Pigello Portinari. His position in this respect diftered significantly from 
that of Filarete, for he could not be accused ot usurping the position of Lombard 
masters. His tirst work was the remodeling and extension of a palace given to the 
Medici in 1456 by Francesco, which became known as the Banco Mediceo. Since de- 
stroyed, it remains in a drawing from Filarete’s Trattato (fig. 12)®° 

One immediately feels the Gothic quality of the design, and the adaptation of 
North Italian terracotta technique in the decorative devices. The arches of the 
upper windows are pointed, and ornamented with crockets. In contrast to this, the 
heavy cornice on volute brackets, and the arrangement of the lower story are much 
closer to the Florentine Renaissance. The result is a palpable compromise which 
must have been eminently satisfactory both to the patrons and the Milanese public. 

In 1462 Michelozzo began his second Medici commission in Milan-- the Portinari 
Chapel, adjoining the Romanesque church of San fustorgio®® Here the architect shows 
himself a past master of compromise. In plan and conception the chapel reflects the 
early work of Brunelleschi (tig.13). The drum with oculi which rises from the cubic 
mass of the building interprets Brunelleschian color contrasts and thin membering in 
the tamiliar brick of North Italy. The lantern reminds us of the Pazzi Chapel. The 
pinnacles at the tour corners, on the other hand, are simply reinterpretations of the 
buttress-spires of Lombard Gothic churches. One Komanesque teature finds its way 
into the interior, where the drum is decorated with a painted gallery on colonettes 
reflecting a similar device at Piacenza and other Lombard Cathedrals. In sum, the 
Michelozzo building is a quite harmonious counterpart to San Eustorgio, its twelfth 
century neighbor. 

This rapid survey has revealed the full extent of the Florentine invasion of 
Milan in the third quarter of the century. It demonstrates that whatever was uncom- 
promisingly Kenaissance in spirit met the most stubborn resistance. It was pre- 
cisely the same resistance as that encountered half a century betore by the apolo- 
gists of Northern Gothic art. the ultimate etfect of the importations trom the 
North and South was nothing more than an intensitication of the opposition to all 
toreign modes of expression. Ihe architects of Francesco Storza were by this token 
partly committed to a merely negative position. The reverse of this coin was their 
devotion to local tradition. Considering the limitations of the tradition, it is no 
wonder that the result was for the most part an undistinguished school of Lombard- 
Gothic building. But the tradition proved not to be wholly confining. It was 
occasionally employed with a fantastic genius in the creation of something quite 
unique. 

It is extremely difficult to discover whom we may credit with the conception of 
the more interesting monuments of the period. Paradoxically, while we are richly 
supplied with the histories of both the buildings and the architects, we have no 
means of coordinating the two. The anonymity which blankets building activity is in 
itself a mark of a pre-Renaissance point of view. The documentation on Guiniforte 
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Solari is a case in point” He was born in 1429, at which time his father Giovanni 
was employed at the cloisters of the Certosa. In 1459, he appears in the register 
of the Cathedral, and is employed at about the same time at the Certosa, where he 
works as Capomagistro from 1462 to 1480. During the same period he is occupied in 
constructing the church of Santa Maria delle Grazie. As we have seen, 1465 marks 
his succession to Filarete at the Ospedale. In 1471 he succeeds his tather as chief 
architect to the second Sforza Duke, carrying out numerous projects which have since 
disappeared. Tradition assigns to him the Benedictine church of San Pietro in 
Gessate. In spite of a considerable array of data, it is only on circumstantial 
evidence that Guiniforte may be assigned the actual design of any of these works, 
but convenience demands that we tentatively accept the attributions. 

A necessary introduction to the consideration of the Certosa is the contemporary 
Santa Maria delle Grazie, a church renowned for Bramante’s choir and Leonardo’s Last 
Supper®® It is chosen arbitrarily as a representative of that large conservative 
school of ecclesiastical architecture which formed in reaction to the toreign in- 
vasions. The monastery which adjoins it was founded in 1464, and the church itself 
was in construction during the ’seventies. A seventeenth century history of the 
monastery records an event of considerable importance to the design. A difference 
of opinion concerning the form of the church arose between the Vominican monks and 
Count Gasparo Vimercanti, the patron of the monastery®? The latter demanded a large 
vaulted edifice, while the brothers held out for a small, ftlat-ceilinged con- 
struction. In the compromise which was reached after considerable delay, the Count 
gave ground with respect to size, and the monks accepted stone vaulting. The story 
could be apocryphal, but it accords too well with what we have already seen of the 
artistic climate to be without foundation. The nobility again attempts to break 
through the bounds of conservatism, and meets formidable resistance. This time it 
is not trom the architects but trom the clergy, and it is one of numerous similar 
events which indicate that the role of the orders in Henaissance architecture bears 
careful study. 

On first sight the building shows no signs of its fifteenth century origin. It 
has most of the earmarks of the Lombard Gothic style (fig.14). The plan has chapel- 
rows flanking its three aisles. The broad profile of the brick tacade is familiar, 
as are the central rose and the decorative oculi, while the windows, though round- 
arched, retain a Gothic verticality. On the other hand, a certain ordered rhythm in 
the fenestration gives some evidence of a new outlook, as does the absence of spires 
over the buttresses. On entering the nave (fig.15) we are surprised to find that 
the structural system employed is not merely outmoded, but the most primitive avail- 
able in the Gothic vocabulary. The low vaults preclude a clerestory. Tiey are ar- 
ticulated by ribs of a torus profile that characterize the earliest rib-vaulting of 
Lombardy. The transverse arches are carried by primitive rectangular shatts which 
fall awkwardly, not onto the typical Gothic compound pier, but onto columns, whose 
capitals might well be Homanesque. Virtually all of these elements are found in one 
of Lombardy’s most ancient ribbed structures, the Momanesque abbey otf Viboldone, 
(fig.16) founded in 1176 and vaulted possibly in the tol lowing century.°° 

It is amply evident that, whether or not the architect was consciously concerned 
with the employment of Romanesque forms, he was certainly intent on reaching back to 
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a far-distant past. It is impossible to see this nave as a mere continuation of the 
style which was interrupted by Gian Galeazzo, for the fourteenth century is clearly 
brushed aside in a search for the ultimate roots of the Gothic style. Authority is 
sought in the unchallengeable antiquity of the vocabulary. It must be admitted that 
this interpretation ot the Grazie is the result of working backwards for the easily- 
overlooked revival character of this chirch is only a confirmation of what is un- 
mistakably evident at the Certosa. Guinitorte Solari is presumably the author of 
both designs, and we can imagine that the great wealth and aristocratic orientation 
of the Carthusians allowed a far greater treedom to the architects. In point of 
fact, the Carthusians were so far trom imposing any ascetic restrictions upon their 
artists that they poured money into the monastery for fear of having to meet a 
contractual obligation to give the surplus to the poor.>+ 

In the years which preceded the accession of Francesco Sforza progress at the 
Certosa was limited to the completion of the two cloisters, save for the decorative 
arcaae o1 the smaller one®® The new Duke immediately provided for resumption of 
activity at the church, and Giovanni Solari was occupied on this project from 1452 
to 1454. This is the last appearance of the elder Solari at the Certosa, and the 
sparsity of records in the late 'fifties indicates that work was again interrupted. 
After 1459, under Guiniforte’s direction, rapid progress was made. In 1462-3 vault- 
ing stones and capitals were being cut, and in the tollowing year vault decorations 
were ordered®* By 1473 the roof was leaded, and two portrayals of the consecration 
of May 1497 show the church complete except for the upper portion of the facade?® 

Recalling the foundation left by Bernardo da Venezia in 1402, we see that the 
problem faced in the 1450’s was whether to complete the purely Lombard Gothic pro- 
ject of the previous century or to employ the old foundations as a starting-point 
for a modern scheme. The latter alternative was chosen. The original plan was 
largely retained in the nave, but the eastern portion was wholly remodeled (fig. 17). 

As we enter the church we are not made particularly conscious of its fowrteenth 
century heritage (fig.18). In fact, its most striking characteristic is its total 
unfamiliarity. The forms are basically Gothic but there is an accent on horizon- 
tality and a lateral expansion of space which goes beyond even the Tuscan Gothic. 
Closer inspection reveals a quite unashamed mixture of vocabulary. ound as well as 
pointed arches are employed without regard to structural requirements. The square 
bays of the nave have pointed transverse arches, while those on the axis are round. 
The round arches of the side aisles are a positive hindrance structurally, and must 
be converted to a pointed form by a diaphragm. The vaulting system is even more 
eclectic. The square vaults ot the nave are carried on sexpartite ribbing, which is 
plausible only in the early Gothic alternating system, where small square bays in 
the side aisles provide a support for the transverse rib. Here it is carried only 
by a corbel, at some risk to stability. This tantastic revival is reflected in the 
side aisles, where the rib must be cut off at the center, due to the impossibility 
of providing support towards the nave. The result is a rectangular quinquepartite 
vault, which appears only at rare intervals in late Gothic architecture. 

The most likely model for the use of the sexpartite vault is the only great 
Lombard homanesque monument employing this system, the Cathedral of Piacenza, begun 
in 1122 and possibly vaulted before 1215°° The choice of this cathedral, in the 
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Romanesque center closest to Pavia, is borne out by other similarities (fig.19): the 
combination of pointed and round arches with a connecting diaphragm, and the employ- 
ment of a dome on squinches with an interior dwart gallery. There are grounds here 
for suspecting the conscious homanesque revival which becomes unmistakable in the 
exterior elevations. We need not be put off by the realization that the vaulting of 
Piacenza was influenced by the early Gothic of the Ile de France. If it is not 
thoroughly homanesque, it must at any rate have appeared so to the tifteenth century 
when sensitivity to style was notoriously vague. 

It our hypothesis based on the survey of 1402 is correct, the eastern complex was 
entirely altered under the Solari. The arms of the transept were extended by the 
addition of similar bays, each with three circular chapels. The consequent alter- 
ation in massing is characteristically Komanesque. We have only to reter to a 
second twelfth-century Cathedral, at Parma, for the source of the plan (tig.20). 
The Certosa is essentially a rationalization of the potentialities of its fore- 
runner. 

The exterior is primarily notable tor its lavish use of the dwarf gallery (figs. 
21,22). It is important to note that this Komanesque device was rarely employed in 
the fourteenth century, and its appearance here can decidedly be characterized as a 
revival. It is employed in such a way that any gothicisms remaining in the nave 
interior are here obliterated. The sole reminders of the Gothic past are the deli- 
cately carved pinnacles surmounting the heavy corner buttresses and stair towers. 
With this exception there is not a pointed arch or sign of tracery in evidence. 
Faithtul to the fourteenth century plan, piers rise along the outer walls as if they 
expected to become flying buttresses, only to become the supports for richly carved 
pinnacles of purely Renaissance detail. 

The handling of the chapels on the exterior, with their low conical roots, dwart 
galleries and high windows, is so strikingly similar to homanesque prototypes that 
the comparison to similar chapels at Santa Maria Maggiore in Bergamo (iig.23) needs 
no elucidation. A closer view of the Certosa chapels reveals an exclusively Classic 
decoration. This is perhaps a second example of the acceptance of Florentine 
Renaissance torms, but recalling the dentil trieze at Bergamo, we realize that 
antique elements may also be reached through the Komanesque. 

Finally there is the question of the crossing tower. lhe employment of a monu- 
mental octagonal lantern over the crossing is one of the distinctive marks ot the 
Lombard Komanesque. It remains only to demonstrate that its interpretation here is 
in the spirit of a revival, and not simply an example of the persistent survival ot 
a characteristic form. Almost every commentator on the Certosa has emphasized the 
parallel between the Certosa and the magniticent Gothic tower of Chiaravalle Milan- 
ese ot the mid-fourteenth century (fig.24)°7 Yet, in comparing the two, the Lertosa 
seems to return to the squat protile ot homanesque towers. lhe strongest vertical 
accent is provided by the tall uppermost story, which, in its Bramantesque detail, 
betrays a late alteration of the original project. Moreover, it is only in the 
liomanesque period that colonnettes are employed to support an entablature rather 
than arches. 

In sum, lest the impression of the liomanesque character of the Certosa become 
overwhelming, let us recall the strictly Cothic character of the nave, the purely 
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Renaissance form of the buttress pinnacles, and finally glance at the subversive 
entry of tlamboyant tracery in one of the windows of the sacristy tribunes. This 
is apparently the only element which the Cathedral of Milan contributed to its 
country sister. 

This polyglot collection ot styles which characterises the early lienaissance in 
Milan hangs on to the end of the century, and tends here and there to evolve into 
the tantastic goldsmith type of architecture represented by the facade of the Cer- 
tosa, an anonymous work ot the 1490’ s°° Jt represents a new stage, in which the 
antique heritage is accepted as the source of the vocabulary. Though the principles 
of the Kenaissance finally take hold in the Milan of Bramante and Leonardo, the 
Lombard heritage is never abandoned, and continues to aifect foreign visitors as 
strongly as it is aftected by them. 

In conclusion we are Louna to seek an explanation tor the strange phenomenon of 
the homanesque revival, proposea here as the leitmotif of the Milanese henaissance. 
I have tried to demonstrate that a primary cause is the tension brought about by the 
sudden contact of a backward region with more highly developed cultures. The Gothic 
ot the North and lienaissance of the South combined to intensify the regionalism of 
Lowbard Architects. turtherwore, the tendency ®f the nobility to foster the ia- 
ported styles in a hi.h-inanueu fashion undouotedly made them even less palatable 
to the artists, the lesser clergy and the people at larze. 

Why the stylistic regionalism should have taken the torm of a specitically loman- 
esygue revival is another question. It might just as well have expressed itself, as 
it did in minor monuments, as a perpetuation of the style ot the tourteenth century. 
The answer lies partially in the tact that the Lombard Gothic style proved inade- 
quate to the structural and aesthetic problems posed by the Henaissance. lhe monu- 
mental lomanesque cathedrals, on the other hand, provided the impressive etiects of 
massing and interior space, the variety of technical solutions, which were required. 

But aside from matters of convenience, the lomanesque revival partook of the 
lenaissance just by being non-Gothic. To claim that the architecture of the twelith 
century was more "#odern" than that of the tourteenth is no paradox at this period. 
The fhomanesque was, in tact, the stepping-stone to Home, and as such enjoyed a high 
repute. We have only to recall the conviction of the ftitteenth century that the 
Romanesque Baptistery in Florence was an ancient Temple of Mars, to realize the 
position ot the style. As against the Gothic, imported from the barbarian North, 
the Komanesque seemed not only to belong to the antique tradition, but to belong to 
the people and region which created it. By reviving the liomanesque the Milanese 
thus expressed at one time the Lombard tradition and the lienaissance spirit. 

An investigation of tomanesque hevival elements in Lombardy serves only to 
scratch the surface ot a tascinating problem in lenaissance studies, tor Lombardy is 
not an exception in the fifteenth century world. I teel that the tormla of revival 
is evident at an earlier date in Florence, with certain works of Brunelleschi and 
Alberti, and contemporaneously at Venice in the architectural tantasies ot Jacopo 
Bellini, and in church architecture as well. The phenomenon has been richly docu- 
mentea by Baltrusaitis for Late Gothic France*’and may be connected with the appear- 
ance of tiomanesque settings in the panels of Jan van kyck and his Flemish contem- 
poraries. In each case the regional revival appears as a transition to the revival 
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of classical antiquity. The classical heritage, common to Europe as a whole, gradu- 
ally overcomes regional determinism. As a result of what might be called a law of 
cultural primacy, the restricted revival must ultimately give way to the broad and 
general. 
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In spite of the fact that the "Lombard Gothic" style of the late thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries is clearly distinguishable from Gothic ecclesiastical architecture elsewhere in 
Italy, it has yet to be seriously studied. The great interest in this style, which arose 
during the Gothic Revival period of the nineteenth century, produced a wealth of superficial 
studies which rapidly declined with a change in art-historical fashions in the 1880's. 

The style is most extensively analysed in: Amico Ricci, Storia dell'Architettura in 
Italia, Modena, 1857-1859; Franz Kugler, Geschichte der Baukunst, Stuttgart, 1856-1859; W. 
Libke, "Reisenotizen fiber die mittelalterlichen Kunstwerke in Italien," Mitth. der Kaiserl. 
Konigl. Centralcommission, V (1860), 112-120, 134-140, 160-173; Max Nohl, fagebuch einer 
italienischen teise, Stuttgart, 1866; L. Gruener and F. Lose, Phe ferra-cotta Architecture of 
North Italy, London, 1867; George E. Street, Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages, London, 
1857, 2nd ed., 1874; Carl Schnaase, Geschichte der bildenden Kimste, V, Disseldorf, 1876; 
Oscar Mothes, Die Baukunst des Mittelalters in Italien, Jena, 1684; L. Runge, Beitrage zur 
Kenntniss der 3ackstein-Architektur Italiens, Berlin, 1895. The only source for more recent 
investigations in the field is the Guide of the Consociazione Turistica Italiana, Lombardia, 
Milan, 1939. 

The church 1s described in Libke, op.cit., p.161ff. The foundation date remains a problem. 
Libke proposes 1325, while Ricci (op.cit., II, 397) repeats an earlier tradition assigning 
it to 1373. On the basis of style the latter date--or 1390, which appears in the C.T. I. 
Guide, p.720--seems more plausible. 

The early history of Milan Cathedral is richly documented in the exhaustive edition of the 
Cathedral records: Annali della Pabbrica del Duomo di Milano dall'origine fino al presente, 
8 vols., Milan, 1877-1885. See also Camille Boito, Jl Duomo di Milano e i Disegni per la 
sua Pacciata, Milan, 1889, pp.12-97. The problem of the early project will be studied in 
the author's forthcoming article, "Ars sine Scientia nihil est.® * 

The sketch was made while Antonio di Vicenzo was in Milan, presumably to pick up ideas for 
his San Petronio project, which was commenced later in the same year, 1390. It is accompa- 
nied by notes which record the measurements of the plan and section. The tracing which 
appears here was first published by Luca Beltrami in Raccolta Milanese, December, 1887. The 
original remains unpublished. 

Annali, I, 68ff. 

Cf. Luca Beltrami, Per la Pacciata del Duomo ii Milano, Milan, 1887, I, 29, and Boito, [1 
Duomo, plate 29. 

The flying buttresses employed along the nave walls are unnecessary additions of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. Their construction postdates the early eighteenth century 
engravings of the Cathedral published by Siulio Carotti, "Vicende del Duomo di Milanoedella 
sua Facciata,* Archivio Storico dell'Arte, II (1889), 113ff; Paolc Arrigoni, Milano sette- 
centesca dall'Album dell'Incisore Marc'Antonio Dal Re, Milan, n.d. 

In a letter of November 20, 1394, the Duke states his intention to erect "unum Carthusiense 
monasterium propre hanc nostram civitatem papiae ob devotionem dicti ordinis quam solempnius 
et magis notabile poterimus® (Carlo Magenta, La Certosa di Pavia, Milan, 1897, p.87). The 
placing of the cornerstone in August, 1396, is the occasion for a courtly display in which 
the Duke pointedly shares the honors with his three sons. A contemporary description of the 
ceremony is published in Luca Beltrami, Storia documentata della Certosa di Pavia, Milan, 
1869, p.62f. 
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The preserve, known as J1 Barco (sic) has now disappeared, but is recorded in sixteenth cen- 
tury maps discovered by Beltrami (Storia, pp.21-27). 

Gian Galeazzo's will of 1397 confirms earlier grants, and instructs his son to provide the 
monastery with an annual income of 10,000 florins. Cf. Magenta, op.cit., p.85; Beltrami, 
Storia, p.36f. 

Published in Beltrami, Storia, pp.208-215. 

Ibid., 212: "Item paries a sero parte qui facit refitoria monachorum et conversorum est 
long. circha brachia sexaginta quinque, gross. de testis novem altaacontrafortibus ecclesie 
super quibus pars ipsius parietis fundata supra curs. viginti novem, qui contrafortes sunt 
ad superficiem terrae." That is, the outer West wall of the cloister, where the two refec- 
tories stand, is 65 braccia long, and 29 high. The height is measured from the buttresses 
(actually the foundations for the buttresses) of the church, which serve as a common base 
for the North wall of the refectories and the church, and are at this time level with the 
ground. 

The Chapter-house-Sacristy is on the East side of the cloister, directly opposite the refec- 
tories. The survey (p.112) informs us that it faced the cloister along the entire side--a 
distance cf 544 braccla (the present building is only about 36 braccia in length). This is 
approximately equal to the cloister-frontage of the refectories. These specifications indi- 
cate that part of the Chapter-house-Sacristy was constructed on the area now occupied by the 
transept. This impression is reinforced by the statement that the North wall of the bulld- 
ing is founded upon the "contrafortibus ecclesie suprascriptis," referring to the buttresses 
mentioned in the passage quoted in note 12, supra. 

The problem of Brunelleschian influences in the Milan area is discussed by Agnoldomenico 
Pica, "Il Brunellesco e le origini del Rinascimento Lombardo," Atti del Primo Congresso 
Nazionale di Storia dell'Architettura, Florence, 1938. I came upon this volume only recently 
and was gratified to discover that Pica's suggestions for an interpretation of the Milanese 
Renaissance, and in particular the phenomenon of the Romanesque revival, are substantially 
the same as those which appear here. 

"Gedanken fiber Michelozzo di Bartolomeo," Festschrift Wilhelm Pinder, Leipzig, 1938, pp.264ff. 
Cf. M. Lazzaroni and A. Munoz, Filarete: Scultore e Architetto del Secolo XV, Rome, 1908, 
163. 

Ibid., 166f. 

Ibid., 164. Letter of December 20, 1451: "Io o isperanzia di qua mediante la gratia dio dl 
farvi honore a vol e a me dico a vol perche vol e per vostra reccomandatione il signore mi 
mostra assai amore. Avisandove chellui vuole che sia capomaestro nel Duomo ben e vero che 
perche sono forestiere loro ci fano ripulsa, credo pure faranno la volunta del Signore etc. 
Bene valete et vester sum. Antonius ischultor.* 

Annali della Pabbrica del Duomo, II, 155, entry for Jan. 7, 1455: "Considerando che detto 
maestro Antonio e superfluo, perche la fabbrica ha gia un ingegnere sufficiente, fu deli- 
berato di non doversi accetare. *® 

Lazzaroni-Munoz, op.cit., p.185ff. 

Ibid., 204. 

Cf. the W. Oettingen edition of the "Trattato," Quellenschrifte fur Kunstgeschichte, N.F., 
III, 1890. 

In the Trattato, which takes the form of a hypothetical dialogue between the architect and 
his patron, Filarete takes pains to explain to an eager Duke that the current Gothic archi- 
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tecture is unworthy of patronage. It is a noteworthy sign of the artistic climate in Milan 
that the architect refers to the Gothic as "stile moderno,® and to the Renaissance as "stile 
antico." In accordance with contemporary Florentine theory, the "barbarians® are held 
responsible for introducing Gothic architecture to [taly. See especially the passage in 
Oettingen, op.cit., pp.272-274. 

Lazzaroni-Munoz, op.cit., pp.219-224. At the request of the Archbishop of Bergamo, Filarete 
left his work on the Ospedale in April, 1457, to initiate the project for the new Cathedral. 
An elaborate description of the building is provided in the Trattato, loc.cit., p.697ff., 
but without any reference to Michelozzo. Cf. also A. G Meyer, Oberitalienische Pruhrenais- 
sance, Berlin, 1897, I, 99ff. 

Meyer, op.cit., I, 110ff. 

F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, "I Solari, Architetti e Scultor! Lombardi del XV secolo," Jtalienische 
Porschungen vom Kunsthistorischen Institut in Plorenz, I (1906), 76-91. 

Two recent publications on the Grazie include an extensive bibliography: J sonumenti IJtali- 
ani, Fasc. X, Rome, 1937, and A. Pica & P. Portaluppi, Le Grazie, Rome, 1938. 

Cf. Malaguzzi-Valeri, op.cit., p.84. 

A. Kingsley Porter, Lombard Architecture, New Haven, 1917, I, 167; III, 549f. 

Cf. Beltrami, Storia, p.32; Magenta, La Certosa, p.87. 

Magenta, op.cit., pp. 105-109. 

The Registro for these years includes the entry: "Item pro expensis factis per unum famulum 
nostrum qui associavit magistrum Johannem de Solario, qui venit ad considerandum edificium 
ecclesie fiende." (L. Beltrami, La Certosa di Pavia, Milan, 1895, p.53.) 

Ibid., 57. 

Illustrated in ibid., pp. 82-83. 

Kingsley Porter, op.cit., III, 241-245. 

Ibid., II, 295-300; Michele Caffi, Dell'’Abbazia di Chiaravalle in Lombardia, Milan, 1842. 
The monastery is Romanesque but the tower was raised over twocenturies after the foundation. 
It may be dated by its stylistic similarities to the bell-tower of San Gottardo in Milan, 
erected after 1336 (Mongeri, L’arte in Milano, Milan, 1872, p.172). 

In the early ‘seventies, a facade project, probably by Guiniforte Solari, was begun and 
shortly thereafter abandoned. The present work was commenced only in the late ‘nineties. 
There are no records concerning the construction or individuals concerned. 

Lectures at N.Y.U. Institute of Fine Arts, Fall, 1948, constituting a portion of a book now 
in press. I am indebted to Dr. Baltrusaitis for tne use of his notes on Romanesque revival 
elements in France. 


*Ed.Note: See Art Bulletin, XAXI, June, 1949. 
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Fig. 1. Pavia, Santa Maria del Carmine, 
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Fig. 


3. Milan, Cathedral, plan and 
section proposed in 1390, 


after sketch by Antonio di Vicenzo. 


Fig. facade. 


2. Pavia, 


Santa Maria del Carmine, 


plan. 
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Fig. 4. Milan, Cathedral, plan. 
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Fig. 5. Pavia, Certosa, plan of Fig. 6. Pavia, Certosa, author's reconstruction 
church and small cloister. of the original plan of 1396-1402. 
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Fig. 7. Milan, Ospedale Maggiore, elevation, from Filarete's frattato. 


Fig. 8. Milan, Ospedale Maggiore, 


plan, from Filarete's frattato. 
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Fig. 16. Viboldone, Abbey Church, nave. 


Fig. 17. Pavia, Certosa, plan. 


Fig. 18. Pavia, Certosa, nave. 
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Cathedral, crossing. Fig. 20. Parma, Cathedral, plan. 


Fig. 21. Pavia, Certosa, view from Northeast. 
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Fig. 23. Bergamo, Santa Maria Maggiore, 
Fig. 22. Pavia, Certosa, 
apsidal chapel. 
view from small cloister. 


Fig. 24. Chiaravalle Milanese, view from North. 


THE RELATION OF BERNINI’S ARCHITECTURE TO THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HIGH RENAISSANCE AND OF MICHELANGELO 
by 


Pamela Askew 


To consider the problem of Bernini’s architecture in relation to Michelangelo and 
the Renaissance it is necessary to approach Bernini’s work with reference to his own 
theories of art as well as to possible architectural prototypes for his buildings. 
Miss Eleanor Barton has recently made an informative study of kernini’s art theories 
as presented in Paul Fréart de Chantelou’s Journal du Cavalier Bernin en France, and 
has compared and contrasted these to French artistic theories of the same time? 
Miss Barton suggests that as Bernini lived in a period which was intensely tneoreti- 
cal as well as active his stated ideas may on occasion have been a repetition of 
contemporary cliches® and on this basis assumes that Bernini’s theories differ in 
some important respects from his practice. It is true that Bernini was not a theo- 
rist; but it is also worth noting in the Journal that bernini was trequently called 
upon to defend and explain the few theories he professed. lhe question wust remaiu 
hypothetical; but if one assumes that Bernini believed in anu was responsivle ior 
the ideas he set forth, whether or not they were common to the AVI ith century as a 
whole, his architecture can be examined within a frame of reference from which it 
can be shown that there is no disparity between his theory and his practice. Seem- 
ing contradictions in Bernini’s theory can be resolved if considered in relation to 
specific stages of his stylistic development, and in relation to the continuuwn of 
his strongly classical style. 


Filippe-Baldinucci and Paul Fréart de Chantelou offer the richest source material 
for Bernini’s life, work, and ideas. We know from lialdinucci that when Kernini came 
to Rome sometime shortly before 1610 he devoted his time to the study of raphael and 
Michel angelo® He 1s said to have stayed in the Stanze of the Vatican from dawn to 
Ave Maria for a period of three years* Bernini's work in sculpture won him his 
first recognition in Home at a very early age. [t was Lrban VIII, to whom Bernini 
had been presented by Paul ¥ when the former was stil] Cardinal Maffeo Karberini® 
who urged Bernini to develop his skill in architecture and painting as well as 
sculpture® Baldinucci comments that Hernini had no teacher for architecture other 
than the ancient buildings of Rome”? We know, then, from baldinucci that in his 
youth Bernini studied haphael, Michelangelo, and antiquity. 

Unfortunately, there are no accounts of bernini’s activities from these early 
years until his trip to Paris in the sunmer of 1665° On September 5, 1665, Bernina 
visited the French Academy of Sculpture and Painting and advocated for the students 
a thorough understanding of the ideas of antiquity before a direct study from na- 


ture? Working in Paris on his project for the Louvre at this time, Lernini proposea 


borrowing from the antique for his ow work?° fis life-long concern for antiquity is 
in no way extraordinary, for throughout the X\IIth century it was, despite its 
varied interpretations, accepted as the basis of art. We know further that during 
Bernini’s stay in Paris, Michelangelo still held a high place in his favor. Chan- 
telou records a conversation with Matthias fossi, lernini’s assistant, in which he, 
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Unantelou, criticizes the distance between the second and third storeys of Bernini’s 
Louvre facade for being too great. Possi explains that the given height is neces- 
sary for correct intercolumnar proportions: the height must equal twice the width, 
and remarks that Michelangelo was the first to employ this proportion, there being 
no extant antique examples?+ Bernini in the '’60’s was, therefore, adapting Michel - 
angelesque principles as well to his own architecture, apart from a direct applica- 
tion of architectural forms. bernini in Paris often spoke of Michelangelo with 
great admiration. Chantelou writes: 


Il a dit qu’il &tait grand sculpture et peintre, mais un divin archi- 
tecte, d’autant que |’architecture consiste tout en dessin;..... 12 


To understand Bernini’s interpretation of Michelangelo, it is important to realize 
the implications of one criticism of Michelangelo Bernini voiced during his sojoum 
in Paris. 

Le Cavalier a répété ce qu’il a dit plusieurs fois, que Michel-Ange... 

était un grand homme, un grand sculpteur et architecte, que néanmoins 

il avait eu plus d’ art que de grace, et pour cela n’ avait pas égalé les 

antiques? 


That Michelangelo had more art than grace is perhaps the most revealing of Ber- 
nini’s statements recorded in Chantelou’s Journal. It seems worthwhile to consider 
briefly the meaning of the word grace, for it has a bearing on bernini’s style and 
on a change that occurs in his interpretation of Michelangelo’s architecture. Gra- 
zia@ acquired supreme importance in the XyIth century as both a criterion for and a 
term descriptive of the Raphaelesque trend of painting, in contradistinction to the 
erandezza or terribilit&s of the followers of Michelangelo!* Jo mannerist painters 
the rational portrayal or imitation of nature was no longer a goal; instead the 
artist was to excel nature. Vasari in the mid-XVIth century applies the term grazia 
to that natural gift, that "je ne sais quoi,” or personal visual interpretation, 
which sets the artist’s work apart from or above nature’°‘Zuccaro defines grace as 
"a soft and sweet accompaniment which attracts the eye and contents the taste,” 
thereby inplying that it is a sensuous rather than an intellectual quality?® Zuccaro 
was among those responsible at the end of the XVIth century for the classisistic 
revival in tome and Florence which resulted in a new enthusiasm for fiaphael and a 
certain decline of interest in Michel angelo; +7 or in a triumph for grazia over ter- 
ribilita?® At that time, the Carracci founded their Accademia degli [Desiderosi, 
which through furthering eclecticism, classicism, and especially a return to the 
imitation of nature, formed the basis for the classic baroque trend of XVI] th centu- 
ry art. in a sonnet attributea to Agostino Carracci?9 which contains a concise 
statement of his eclectic predilections, both the terridilitd of Michelangeloand 
the ,razia of Parmigianivo are mentioned as essential constituents of a successful 
work of art. Although a combination of both 1s advised, it is clear from the writ- 
ings of Annibale Carracci that despite a genuine intellectual respect for Michel an- 
selo’s art, i.aphaelesque grazia is held to be a greater artistic virtue” However, 
with the imitation of nature reestablished as an ideal, in the XVIIth century grazia 
was no longer thought of as an irrational quality beyond the limits of nature; rath- 
er it was felt to be a kind of natural beauty still retaining its XVIth century sen- 
suous connotations** As Carraccesque ideas formed the basis for XVIItn century clas- 
sicism, Bernini’s opinions ultimately stem from them. Ample evidence for this can 
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suous connotations®? As Carraccesque ideas formed the basis for XVI[th century clas- 
Sicism, Bernini’s opinions ultimately stem from them. ‘mple evidence for this can 
be seen in the following remark recorded by Chantelou in which Bernini implies the 
necessity for a combination and balance of terrivilitd and grazia** 


When a painting by Baroccio...is seen for the first time...it will 
please him perhaps better than a painting by Michelangelo, which at 
first glance looks so rude and unpleasant that it makes you turn away 
from it. Nevertheless, Michelangelo's painting seems to detain you and 
call you back... and every tame you behold it again it will look finer 
and finer. The reverse happens with a work of Baroccio’s, or with any 
painting having no other merit but those of coloring and natural agree- 
ableness. 


‘Ihe word grazia is also used by Poussin®” and by Bellori®* In Bellori’s writangs the 
meaning of the word for the \VIIth century appears most clearly: a perfect imita- 
tion, unity of line, concord of colors, and harmony of the whole to be compared only 
to a musical harmony of voices. 

It is consonant with this concept that the painters whom Bernini admired, accord- 
ing to Baldinucci and (hantelou, are Poussin, the most classic of Baroque painters, 
and Annibale Carracci, for whose new classical style haphael, Michelangelo and 
Titian (also admired by Bernini) were the most important sources. Renaissance ar- 
chitecture and the work of Michelangelo are often cited as important for the formu- 
lation of the style of Giovanni Lorenzo bernini’s architecture” It remains to be 
determined which individual buildings afforded him ideas for his own work, and what 
influences predominated at different periods of his stylistic development. If cer- 
tain of Bernini’s major architectural works are considered, specitic relations to 
fienaissance architecture can be uncovered; moreover, these relations become more 
fully significant if considered in the light of Bernini’s personal acknowledyment of 
his sources, as handed down to us by his contemporaries. It also becomes apparent 
that he admired other architecture, or more precisely, other architects, of whom he 
made no mention, or of whom we have no notice in the source material. 


I. Bernini’s work up to 1650 


Palazzo Barberini 


The building which summarizes most clearly Bernini’s relation to the High /e- 
naissance and to his contemporaries during the period of his early architectural 
production is the Palazzo Barberini. It had been begun by Carlo Maderna as a simple 
block-like structure. Maderna later replaced this by a villa type structure wath 
projecting wings, on the order of the Villa Farnesina. When Bernini succeeded 
\iaderna in 1629 he made changes which bring it in close connection with the Palazzo 
Farnese. If Bernini were to look anywhere for a previous solution to the problems 
he was confronted with in the Palazzo Barberini, certain)y the Palazzo Farnese, 
the most important XVIth century palace in Rome and one on which so many leaa- 
ing architects had worKed, would offer the richest variety of ideas. The over- 
all design of the Palazzo Barberini facade, with its arcaded ground story and two 
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upper storys of round arched windows (fig. 1), is derived ultimately from Henais- 
sance architecture, notably from Bramante’s Cortile di San Damaso. The UCortile 
cannot be cited as a direct prototype, however, because it has a fourth story, and 
the sarberini facade resembles it in type rather than in detail. ‘he facade of the 
Palazzo Barberini corresponds much more closely to the Farnese Palace courtyard fac- 
ade of which Antonio da Sangallo executed the first two storeys and \jichelangelo the 
third (fig. 2). Like the Palazzo Farnese, the Palazzo Barberini has three storys. 
In both the main facade of the Palazzo Barberini and the rear facade of the Palazzo 
tarnese, the ground story is composed of an arcade, with an engaged ‘juscan column in 
front of each pier interrupting the horizontal articulation of the impost block. 
Above these columns is an entablature (which in the Palazzo Barberini bears the Bar- 
berini arms in its metopes) with a rather heavy cornice. The difference between the 
ground storys of the palaces lies for the most part in materials and proportions. 
The capitals of the engaged columns are slightly different variants of the Tuscan, 
and the impost blocks on the Palazzo tarnese are richer and heavier. Also the pro: 
portions of the Palazzo Sarberini are taller and more slender than those of the Pal- 
azzo Farnese. Again, there are definite similarities between tne second storys of 
the two palaces. While the design of the windows on the second story of the Pal- 
azzo ‘sarberini resembles more closely those of the Cortile di San Damaso, the en- 
gaged lonmic order between the windows is identical with Sangallo’s Tonic order on 
the second story of the Palazzo iarnese. ‘he authorship of the perspective windows 
on the third floor of the Palazzo barberimi has been disputed and has been attribu- 
ted to Korromini®® {he entire facade, however, is now generally accepted as the work 
of Bernini. A comparison of the third storeys makes it certain that Kernini nad an 
mind the Palazzo Farnese when designing his facade. Wetween the perspective windows 
on the third story of the Palazzo Barberini pilasters stand against wider, shallower 
pilasters. This corresponds exactly to Michelangelo’s arrangement on the third 
story of the Palazzo barnese; moreover, the design of tne pilaster capitals is iden- 
tical with Michelangelo’s. When Michelangelo began work on the Palazzo Farnese in 
1546 he Laid down a plan recorded in a Duperac engraving of 1560 which shows his in- 
tention of opening up the central section of the facade to create a vista opposite 
the entrance vate, through the courtyara anu wing into the garden, and across the 
fiber to the Farnesina. [his plan was defeated atter Michelangelo’s death when \i- 
gnola closed up the rear wing (fig. 3). In 1573 Giacomo della Porta changed the ta- 
cade again by opening the central pay of tue lowermost loggia. It may be signi fa- 
cant that at this time Bernini, who undoubtedly knew the Lupérac engraving, dad not 
take over Michelangelo's vista principle, which assumes such importance in bernini’s 
later works. 

That isernini at this time appears to have been most influenced by Michelangelo’s 
ideas is a point which can be turther substantiated by examining other contributions 
of gernini to the Palazzo Larberini. !t 1s known that iorromni and Bernini worked 
toyether on the Palazzo barberimi in 1630°” although exactly which parts of the pal- 
ace belong’ to each has never been clear. \Wittkower has worked out the relation be- 
tween Bernini and borromini for the door leading into the oval garden room. Un the 
basis of two drawings in the Albertina (fig. 4b,c) which are in scale rather than 
free-hand, Wittkower concludes that itorromini has here put to scale some sketches 
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for the door by Bernini®® fie claims tig. 4c to be Borromini’s development of the 
motif as Bernini designed it (fig. 4b). Wittkower also points out that the shell 
motif in these drawings comes from Michelangelo’s windows in the attic of St. Pe- 
ter's. This is an instance, then, not only of a collaboration between Bernini and 
Borromini at this time, but more important, of their both studying Michelangelo's 
architecture. If we accepc fig. 4b as Bernini’s interpretation of Michelangelo, 
it is clear that he transformed Michelangelo's planar and static window design into 
a more Baroque scheme. Bernini’s projecting bracket supported by a console moves 
out anto space instead of lying flat against the wall as in Michelangelo's window. 
Wittkower suggests that it was through Borromini that Bernini was introduced to the 
Nachelangelo-Maderna tradition, and that Bernini’s designs of this period in con- 
trast to his earlier work show that he has undergone an impression which had a revo- 
lutionary effect on his style”? As an example Wittkower cites Bernini’s sketch for a 
door of the palace (fig. 4a) which he feels is arbitrarily and not too happily re- 
lated to Michelangelo’s Porta Pia. An emphasis on an intermediary space between the 
crowning of the door and the gable above is similar to the marked division of the 
portal and gable in the Porta Pia™ The drawing of the door is not identical with 
the executed work; the pilaster framing the portal in the drawing is ribbed along 
the edges, whereas it is strongly iluted for two-tiurds the height of the doorway, 
and thinly fluted on the lower third. {his change and final arrangement obviously 
derives from Michelangelo’s pilaster design on the Porta lia. 

Another detail of the Garberini Palace which is distinctly related to late .e- 
naissance architecture is Bernini’s circular staircase. A l’igh ltenaissance example 
of a circular staircase exists in the one designed by iSramante in the Vatican. ier- 
nini certainly had the opportunity to study this staircase. twwever, instead of the 
single Corinthian columns used by Bramante, Lernini employed paired Uoric columns 
for which the obvious prototype is Vignola’s circular staircase at the Palazzo tar- 
nese at Caprarola. There can be no doubt tiat Bernini knew Vagnola’s Regole delle 
cinque ordini d’arcnittetura, published in 1562, in which he could have studied this 
staircase. > 

From this survey of Bernini’s work on the Palazzo tsarberini it is clear that he 
made use of motives drawn from the High Renaissance and from Michelangelo and his 
school. We have seen that he employed Michelangelesque enriciments of the classical 
vocabulary, and the rhythmic arrangements of members and elements that were devel - 
oped by Michelangelo and his school. At the same time he accepted and adapted tie 
simpler classical organization and membering of Sangallo that is also present in the 
Palazzo Farnese. liis tendency was to combine isolated elements from these two tra- 
ditions without distinguishing between them and without finding a spiritual affinity 
with one particular period or style. hat it was the Palazzo Farnese winch seemed 
to have impressed him above any other building is significant not merely because it 
represents a combination of both these traditions, but also because it helps to es- 
tablish Bernini’s early concern with both the grazia of the Henaissance and the ter- 
ribilita of Michelangelo. One finds that these early borrowings are characterized 
by variety of detail rather than unity of concept. His experimentation with the vo- 
cabularies of Michelangelo and Sangallo was, however, extremely important for the 
development of his mature style, and led him to expand and to develoy a grandiose 
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and monumental form of expression which becomes thoroughly formulated during his 
work on St. Peter’s. 


St. Peter’s Facade. 


Maderna’s facade for St. Peter’s in Rome had been left incomplete. lowers had 
been planned for each end of the facade, of which only the lower parts were ever ex- 
ecuted, owing to the death of Paul V in 1621. Work on the facade was not continued 
under Gregory XV (1621-23). It was not until 1627 that Urban VIII asked for new 
models for the campanili, nor until 1638 that Bernini was commissioned to execute 
his own designs. ‘They were never fully executed in stone, however, because of the 
appearance of cracks in the barrel vault of the vestibule, which led to the belief 
that the entire facade was in danger. ‘ihe two lower stories of the left tower, 
which were the only parts of the project completed, remained standing in unfinished 
form until 1646, and are known from an engraving by Israel Sylvestre, and from a 
drawing in the heughton Library®? Innocent X (1644-55), having decided to investi- 
gate the question of the tower, held a council on the eighth ot June in the Palazzo 
Apostolico on tne ‘guirinal. Various architects were invited to express their opin- 
ions ana bernini again proposed solutions for the tower problem?” Although, because 
he tailed to solve the technical difficulty, nis plans were never accepted, they are 
of interest since they show his attempt to do away with the unsatisfactory visual 
relation between the facade and towers previously recognized by Maderna himsel f°° 

A brief summary of Wittkower’s discussion of Kernini’s final project for a single 
storied tower (fig. 5) will be useful here, as Kernini’s total concept of the fa- 
cade and towers in this drawing has again quite specific relations to the work of 
Vichelangelo and Sangallo. \Maderna’s facade had always been criticized because the 
attic divided the tower story, and because the colossal projecting facade pilaster 
did not lie in the same plane with other pilasters, and was not continued in the 
first tower story>* liernini creates a unified movenent from the bottom of the build- 
ing up through the whole tower by erecting the columns of the first story directly 
over a facade pilaster, a movement which in the original tower had begun only above 
the attic. ihe visual result of this arrangement is a clear separation of that part 
of the tacade relating to the towers from the central section, which now appears to 
lie between the principal columns? ‘fo achieve this unity of movement and clear ar- 
ticulation of units, Bernini made his facade appear one interval shorter than \:ader- 
na’s, thus corresponding to the breadth of the facade proposed tor St. Peter’s by 
Michel angelo>© By thas reduction of width, Bernini gave an upward push to the facade 
without actually heightening it, and replaced tne unrhythmical distribution of 
stresses in Jaderna’s facade by accents advancing in clear crescendo toward the 
dominating center. ‘Ihe newly defined central building and the flanking towers are 
bound structurally by the continuous attic, and visually in that they appear as dom- 
inant accents contrasting with the receding bays between them. This project unifies 
facade and towers in a new way, but does not represent a departure from tradition. 
On the contrary, it is directly related to XVItn century ideas: Kernini has com- 
bined the free-standing towers of the Sangallo plan for St. Peter’s with the monu- 


mental temple front of \lichelangelo’s project>” Michel angelo’s proto-Baroque design, 


with its inherent direction, vitality, and concentration, has been integrated with 
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the classical clarity of divisions of Sangallo’s two-tower design. 

Bernini’s interest in Sangallo and Michelangelo, which we saw exemplified in the 
Palazzo Barberini, is clearly continued in the '40’s in his plans for St. Peter's. 
However, in contrast to his adaptation of Michelangelo and Sangallo ten years be- 
fore, he no longer relies so heavily on vocabularies, detail, or elements of their 
buildings, but tends to focus on an entire scheme. While, for example, his pro- 
jected facade for St. Peter’s differs from Michelangelo’s facade in detail, it is 
directly related to it in proportion and concentration of design. An instance of 
Bernini’s concern with Sangallo at this time appears also in his relief sculpture of 
the Cornaro family, dated 1644-47, in S. Maria della Vittoria in tiome (fig. 6). 
The first vestibule of Sangallo’s Palazzo Farnese contains two rows of free-standing 
Tuscan columns supporting coffered barrel vaults over "nave" and “aisles”, while the 
walls of the aisles are articulated by engaged luscan columns alternating with round 
niches (fig. 7). The architectural background of isernini’s relief is identical in 
scheme except for a slight enrichment obtained by substituting the Ionic for the 
Tuscan order, and the introduction of shells to crown the niches. . 

The Palazzo barberini and the tower projects tor St. Peter’s are the most impor- 
tant ot Bernini’s architectural works vetore 1650. As both lienaissance anu Michel - 
angelesque ideas appear concurrently in these works one can assume that Lernini drew 
upon the period trom 1500-1560 — the perioa oi litian, haphael and Michelangelo, 
whom we know him to have admired, and who are also included amony those artists men- 
tioned in the sonnet attributed to Agostino Carracci. 


Il. Bernini’s work atter 1650 until his death in 1680 


St. Peter’s: Piazza 


Atter 1650 the respective roles of siichelangelo and the iligh ienaissance in ber- 
nini’s work become more distinct. ihe Piazzo San Pietro® which was planned in 1659, 
is a good example ot how each contributes to a more unitied style. It shows how 
Bernini sees closely contemporary problems in reierence to the henalssance, ana 
otters proot of his interpretation ot Michelangelo’s architecture in classical Lerus 
on the basis of which he constructs a baroque solution. 

In discussing Kernini’s Piazzo, Baldinucci virtually apologizes for its oval 
shape, which he points out deviated from ‘lichelangelo’s plan. tle attempts to justi- 
fy it, however, by saying that Gernini pro;osed to diminish the distance from the 
Vatican Palace as well as to give an uninterrupted view from the i’lazza to that part 
of the Palace, built by Sixtus V, connecting with the Scala texia®® riegl points out 
that actually Michelangelo had no official plan from which Sernina could deviate, 
but that Baldinucci thought it contradictory to acnelan-elo’s spirat that oe cic 


not plan a straight colonnade*® In the tinal analysas, however, ternina’s tiazza 1s 
more in accord with “ichelanzelo’s spirit tuan opposed to at. atsell as 
certainly related to ichelangelesque principles of larze-scale layout. t uerives 


in many respects trom the Piazza del Campiaoglio, where Vichelanyelo’s Palazzo dea 
Senatori 1s obliquely tlankea on either side oy the useo Capitolino anu the Valazzo 
dei Wonservatori. ivese Latter builuings, waich are lower in neigit, becone sub- 
ordinated to the central building and appear as wings to it. St. Veter’s as flanked 
on either side by oblique wings framing the forecourt, wiich then branch out to form 
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the colonnade arms. the contrast between the height of the forecourt and colonnade 
columns, and the church itself, is far greater than the contrast in height between 
the central and flanking buildings at the Capitoline, but bernini deliberately in- 
tended to accentuate the heiyht of the church by this means. 

In order to achieve tor St. Peter’s greater verticality and a dominant central 
axis, bernini again pro;oseo an alteration of the Maderna facade*?! intent is 
similar to but more outspoken than that in the facadé project of 1645; in order to 
fulfill it, (ernini comes still closer to Michelanyelo’s facade project as it was 
known to him throve the groundplan enpraving of 4 ¢roundplan by ernini 
of the Piazza ana portico ot the church in the Vatican Library shows that he, like 
‘uchelangelo, imtenueu to iave four free-standing coiuans in frort of tie middle 
section (fig. &), whicn when surmountea by a projectiny ygavle-topped portico woula 
emphasize the height of the ciurch. 

Bernini’s ideas also approximate Michelangelo’s in his desire to set up axial re- 
lations within his piazza, in order to link it to the city of Rome. Michelangelo’s 
Campidoglio pas a central axis starting with the tower of the Palazzo dei Senatori, 
leading througit the statue of Marcus 4urelius and the centraily placed staircase 
into the city of Rome, where the axis continues along the \ia a’ \racoeli and ulti- 
mately across to the Tiber. By establisiing an axis of this sort Michelangelo 
linked his piazza to the torum behind the Capitoline, and gave it a ~weaniny within 
the entire city of Rowe. Jn the same way,  ernini’s piazza can be unaerstooa only 
in connection with the cnurch and the city. ite approach to St. (eter’s started 
with the Ponte S. Angelo, and continued uown eitner of two streets, tne borgo 
Vecchio or Uorgo Nuovo. these streets connected with the Piazza usticucci directly 
in front of the Piazza San Pietro, in front of the church itself. [lis approach, 
which existed in Wernini’s day and which he caretully preserved while working on the 
Piazza, was destroyed in 1932 when the houses of the borghi were pulled down. 

it is im this context that bernani’s adaptation of the ovliqgue wings of Macnei- 
anvelo’s (apitolire becomes significant, for in both cases the angle of the wings 
previaes specific directions link the whole complex to the city plan. it is 
of further interest that iernini, like Michelanceio, used the idea of ovlique [lank- 
ing buildings and axial reJations within the city an combination with an oval form 
of vroundplan. errini’s oval piazza wit!. the obelisk in the center may be called 
similar in concept, although not in detail, with tre oval central area ct tie Campi- 


.doglio in tie center of which stanus tue equestrian statue of Marcus wrelius. the 


similarities drawn here sunould net be overstressed, for in desisning their piazze 
both artists were couditicnea by sucii external circumstances as tne existence of 
other bualainys wiich had to be utilized both functionally and estietacally. 
idernini uses those Michelan;elesque ideas concern a directed enphasis and a 

dynamic relation among parts, and it is certainly this to wnici he refers in the 
quotation which Chantelou cives us: 

\igarani a dit qu’il étaic bien nécessaire a unm architect a’@tre »éo- 

métre et de savoir la perspective. Le ‘avalier a ajouté qu'un des 

points les plus importants était d’ avoir un pon oeil pour ues 

contrapposti; que les choses nous paraissait non seniement ce qu’elles 
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sont, mais en egard a ce qui est dans leur voisinage, qui change leur 
apparence. 


Ihe modi fications which Bernini makes of \wichelangelesque ideas are equally import- 
ant and invariably consistent. Bernini as a geometrician is devoted to the closed 
and simple forms preferred by the fienaissance, and it is in this direction that he 
deviates from the oval of the Campidoglio in designing his piazza. While \tichelan- 
gelo’s oval was in the dynamic form of an ellipse and played a part within the 
piazza as a whole, Bernini’s oval is separated from the trapezoidal form of the 
forecourt, and is intended to give the impression of a symmetrical closed unit — an 
impression which would have been clarified if Kernini’s building separating the 
Piazza from the Piazza usticucci had been executed (fig. 9). fernini, therefore, 
gives a classical interpretation to his \iichelangelesque ideas, stabilizing them 
with fenaissance concepts of design. 

his can be shown not only in the general relations of the scheme, but in the 
mathematical basis of the Piazza plan. (ne of the classical principles evident in 
the Piazza San Pietro is the belief that the circle is the most perfect architec- 
tural form. When Bernini was in France, he named those geometric forms which af- 
forded the highest unity and the greatest clarity. The circle appears at the heau 
of his list: 


Il a dit franchement que...les formes les plus parfaites sont les 
rondes, les carrées, hexagones, octagones, etc... 


The Piazza San Pietro is generally believed to be elliptical in shape. Actually the 
colonnade arms are, segment s of circles whose radii equal the distance between their 
centers (fig. 10)*° The main axis of the Piazza is, therefore, three radii long, 
with an obelisk marking the central point. [he short axis, cutting through the 
church and the obelisk, passes through the intersection of the two circles. Ler- 
nini’s groundplan has, therefore, an inner rational clarity based upon the wuty of 
a formal mathematical solution*® A closed symmetrical plan, based on the pure form 
of the circle, is a characteristic henaissance idea, and can ve illustrated by such 
a building as bramante’s Tempietto in S. Pietro in Montorio. Although Wernini’s 
piazza plan is related to the Menaissance in this respect, 1t 1s at the same time 
vastly complicated by the introduction of axial principles derived from ‘uchelangelo 
as well as from the added complexity of two overlapping circles. In consonance with 
the idea of a closed form and mathematical purity, Bernini contrived that wherever 
one stood on the Piazza, the symmetrical correspondance of the aesthetically e.pu- 
valent colemnade endings should be evident, rather tian the relations establishing 
direction*’ bernini laid out the four rows of colonnade columns in perspective 
(fig. 11), so that the spectator looking across the liazza would see one column 
rather than all four. his contributes to the visual unity of the l’1azza, a unity 
made impressive by the use of classical, quiet, and heroic ferms. ain there is an 
affinity with the lempietto in that Bramante also placed nis colwws on a axis with 
the corresponding engaged pilasters, thus creating a com arabie vistal 
Uernini’s drawings show that before arriving at his iimal solution oi evenly 
spaced colonnade columns, he experimented with pillar arcades au wits colimes bound 
in pairs. It is possible that the inspiration for a colonnade with sinple alter. 
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nating columns and openings was derived from either the top storey of the Kelvedere 
by Pirro Li;orio, or from Bramante’s Tempietto, but an even more likely model is the 
entrance hali to the Palazzo barnese, with its grandiose Tuscan columis on either 
side of the vestibule (already used by ternini for the background of the Cornaro 
relief). ihe grandeur of the repeated columns of Bernini’s piazza, arranged on 
radial axes, is certainly comparable to Sangallo’s transverse rows in the Farnese 
vestibule. bernini’s use of the luscan order makes the analogy with Sangallo even 
more convincing?® ‘lhe extreme simplicity and monumentality of the final colonnade 
solution enhances the geometric purity underlying the design of the whole Piazza, 
and promotes a visual unity in its relation to the immediate environs and to the 
city plan of Rome. 


S. Andrea al Quirinale; Castel Gandolfo; Ariccia 


S. Andrea al ‘\wirinale, 1655 (fig. 12)4%the church at Castel Gandolfo, 1600-62 
(fig. 13)°° and a small churci at Ariccia dedicated to the Assumption of the Virgin, 


1664 (fig. 14)9} represent the climax of lernini’s classical style. The interest in 
a simple geometric shape which bernini showed in his oval Piazza San Pietro is here 
carried further, determining his design of large-scale building masses. These three 
churches have in common a compact central plan — round, oval, or cross-shaped. The 
Ariccia church is a circular central pbuilding having low wings which start at the 
back and curve around the sides of the church to flank the principal facade. In 
spite of the wings, the complex is dominated by the central round building with its 
monumental flat dome which rests on an enormous tambour flanked by two campanili 
placed towards the back. the cupola, instead of resting on pendentives, rests on a 
circular wall. This is the same kind of construction as that of the Pantheon?* that 
beyond doubt was the prototype. Jf one compares bernini’s sketches of the Pantheon, 
dated ca. 1660, to the church of Ariccia, the similarities are very marked. In a 
Pantheon sketch (fig. 15), Bernini was evidently interested in the effects of combi- 
ning differently shaped masses — in this case, a small temple front against a cir- 
cular building. The same juxtaposition occurs in the Ariccia church which is a cir- 
cular building with a triangular gabled temple front placed at the entrance. [he 
Pantheon recurs as a source of inspiration in the oval church of S. Andrea al (\auri- 
nale. from the interior the dome and the lantern are important features of the 
design, but from the exterior the cupola is entirely covered, and the central form 
of the building is set behind a temple front facade flanked by enormous pilasters. 
A further reference to the Pantheon occurs on the interior, where opposite the 
entrance and in front of the wide central altar are four fluted Corinthian columns. 
Although Kernini has given his columns a somewhat different disposition, it is clear 
that this motif again derives from the Pantheon®?® 

Although there is no identity in specific details or proportions, there also 
appears to be an over-all similarity between S. Andrea al Wwirinale and the i enais- 
sance church Sta. ‘aria di.Loreto, by Sangallo (fig. 16). Sta. \‘aria di Loreto is a 
central t¢pe of building with a temple front facade covering one half the total 
heigat of tue vealdirs rather than, as at S. 4ndrea, the entire height. Comparable 
to S. Andrea 1s the exterior articulation by volutes, whicii occupy the level of the 
drum of the dome and connect the main masses of the building. lhe kind of similar- 
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ity that exists between these two churches speaks for Kernini’s close knowledge of 
Renaissance vocabulary, especially that of Antonio da Sangallo the Younger.. ler- 
nini’s preference for, and combination of classical and !enaissance ideas reveals 
itself in his use of compact, simple geometric building masses strongly central in 
emphasis. It is the Kenaissance vocabulary which reinforces the clarity of arti- 
culation and precise delineation of building elements. Such an emphasis on clas- 
sical design and vocabulary tends to lead Bernini away from Vichelangelo, who had 
emphasized the massiveness and the relief-like quality of architecture, toward the 
high Renaissance style in which a precise compilation of masses and lucid articula- 
tion are stressed. 

The church that bears the closest relation to lienaissance ideas is that of Castel 
Gandolfo (fig. 13). The plan is a simple ureek cross surmounted by a large cupola, 
and the mass of the church is composed of two clearly separated stories organized 
and articulatea on the exterior by pairs of pilasters. ‘here are here decided 
similarities to >. biagio in ‘.ontepulciano (fip. 17), by Wtonre da sangallo the 
Elder, with its Greek cross plan and plain two-storied tacade topped vy a triangular 
gable. is, perhaps, even closer to Cauliano aa sanzailo’s >. delle carceri 
in Prato, also based on a Ureek cross plan (fig. 18), altnough it 1s impossible to 
know whether or not Bernini knew this church. Although the treatment of the dome of 
Castel Gandolfo differs from S. Varia delle Carceri, Bernini has arrived at an 
almost identical arrangement of building units. jhe two-storied facaae of Castel 
Ganaolfo has an articulation strikingly similar to Sta. Maria delle Uarceri; both 
churches lave a central rectangular window in the second storey and a iat of decora- 
tion in the center of the gable. ihe facades of both have paired pilasters at the 
corners. Hernini’s exterior, however, is simpler than Sangallo’s being composed of 
uninterrupted flat planes which emphasize the cubic building units in a severe and 
straightforward way, while Sangallo has made use of horizontal bands which give 
polychromatic variety and break the height of the building. 

Lespite general similarities to the designs of the Sangalli bernini’s church at 
Castel Gandolfo stems most directly from Haphael’s S. Eligio degli Crefici in tome 
(fig. 19). It is significant that Lernini’s conscious emphasis on Penaissance voca- 
bulary in his late years led him to draw upon bramante and t.apiael as well as San- 
gallo. Although in its sharpness, even elegance, Castel Gandolfo recalls Sangallo 
rather than Raphael, the actual forms of which it is composed can be traced directly 
to S. Eligio. ihe paired pilasters articulating the exterior walls of Castel Can- 
dolfo are probably taken from S. Eligio, for the end pilaster in both instances 1s 
not coincident with the corner of the building, but is set in at a short distance 
from it. Except for their more elongated porportions, the dome and lantern of 
Castel Gandolfo are virtually identical to those of S. Eligio in plan and artaicula- 
tion. On the drums of both churches, windows correspond in position to the vault 
sections between the ribs of the domes. Fight pairs of ribs articulate the surface 
of each dome vertically, while very thin bands cut across horizontally. further, 
Bernini’s design for the lantern of Castel wandolfo is similar to that of 5. Eligio 
except that, instead of resting on a base with volutes, it rises directly from the 
dome and is articulated by engayed columns instead of engayed pilasters. ‘part fron 
variations of this sort, the underlying design of both churches is the same. 
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The dome of the Ariccia church can also be related to Kaphael’s cupola of S. 
Eligio. The proportions approximate the model more closely than do those of the 
Castel Gandolfo dome. The tambour on which it rests is more similar to that of S. 
Eligio, the series of brackets recalling its volutes. The arcade design on the ex- 
terior of the Ariccia church is analogous in concept to the second storey of bra- 
mante’s Tempietto, although in the latter the niches are alternatingly arched and 
rectangular. [lis last comparison might seem to be stretching a point, if it had 
not already been observed that Kernini probably consulted the Tempietto for his 
Piazza San Pietro, and if he were not in the near future to use the design of the 
Tempietto as a whole for his Ciborio di San Pietro in the Capella del Sacramento. 

In their precision and clarity of design, and in their close resemblance to 
iienalssance prototypes, the Castel Gandolfo church, the church at Ariccia and S. 
Andrea al Quirinale mark the climax of the developed classicism which Bernini attai- 
ned during these years. fraschetti describes Castel Gandolfo as fine and precious 
and not at all like the “opera dell’ impetuoso Bernini. "°*Reymond says of the Ariccia 
church that in the finesse of the profile and the discreet relief of the membering 
Kernini attains a classic purity in the tradition of Bramante and Raphael °° In view 
of this, there is small wonder that Bernini in France should nave concluded that 
‘wichelangelo had more art than grace. The intellectual aspects of \iichelangelo’s 
architecture, his vocabulary and arbitrary juxtaposition of building elements, no 
longer interested Jernini as they had when he worked on the doors for the Palazzo 
tarberini. Grace, unity and harmony, as it was understood in the XVIIth century, 
had become more important. We shall see that these principles are expressed not 
only in his clear articulation and precise handling of mass, but form the very basis 
of his groundplans for these buildings. It is not difficult to understand how the 
classical arrangement and concise profiles in Bernini’s buildings are now essen- 
tially opposed to those of Michelangelo, which emphasize the more heavy and plastic 
relief aspects of architecture’© In this respect Bernini came to prefer grace to a 
bolder or more rhetorical solution. This in no way implies that Bernini at this 
point wholly condemned Michelargelo’s architecture; on the contrary, he not mly had 
the greatest respect for it, but continued to find ideas in it which he was able to 
use in his own work. ihe expressive principles of \:ichelangelo’s architectural or- 
ganization, the movement and force in the relations of his buildings rather than his 
vocabulary, are important for bernini, and it is the application of these principles 
that differentiates the above-mentioned churches and the later works from their lfiigh 
tenaissance or classical prototypes. 

Corresponding to Bernini’s Michelangelesque plan of St. Peter’s Piazza are the 
arms which protrude in a curve in front of either side of S. Andrea al Quirinale to 
form a small piazza. At Ariccia similar wings flank the principal facade. A de- 
finite frontality is given to the circular church by lining up the two wing build- 
ings and the central porch, which is composed of three arches and a gable. This 
idea of a circular building mass with frontal flanking wings was inherent in his 
drawings ‘for the Pantheon, but there is a definite reminiscence ot the principles of 
the Capitoline, where the wings are related to the central building in depth — an 
effect which is given illusionistically at Ariccia by the decline in height of the 
side builaings as they meet the central building at the back. The same principle 
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can be seen at S. Andrea al Quirinale whose piazza arms swing back towards the 
center of the facade. While Bernini’s drawings for the Pantheon emphasize amassed 
blocks, in Ariccia he employs Michelangelesque principles of movement into depth. 
Furthermore, at Ariccia he uses a colossal order to draw together the two storeys of 
the wings in the same way as Michelangelo had done in the flanking buildings of the 
Capitoline (fig. 20). There are differences in detail, however: the colossal pila- 
sters of the Ariccia church are paired, whereas at the Museo Capitolino they are 
single, or rather, single pilasters superimposed upon wider pilasters; the divisions 
of the Ariccia balustrade repeat the doubled rhythm of the pilasters, in contrast to 
the single accents of divisions and statues repeating the axes of the pilasters in 
the Capitoline buildings. Both storeys of the Ariccia wings are markedly recessed 
behind the colossal orders, in contrast to the Capitoline, where only the lower 
storey is recessed. At this time Bernini begins to employ the method rather than 
the vocabulary of Michelangelo. In his earlier years he made use of direct Michel - 
angelesque motives; now, although there are fewer specific similarities, he con- 
stantly works with Michelangelesque methods of organization, drawing together the 
storeys of the subordinate buildings, creating a contrast in scale between the wings 
and the central masses, and establishing dynamic relations in depth. 

In discussing the organization of the Piazza San Pietro, which most clearly ex- 
pressed Bernini’s predilection for classical design, it was noted that his oval 
plazza was composed on the basis of the circle, and that the underlying formula for 
the design was two intersecting circles whose radii equalled the distance between 
their centers, This kind of strict dispesition and the preoccupation with the 
circle, both characteristic ot the itenaissance were retained in his subsequent 
work. Although Bernini has been observed to use ‘jichelangelesque methods of or- 
ganization in his late years, he nonetheless subjects these organizations to a 
classicistic clarification of their underlying mathematical bases. [he curved 
piazza arms of S. Andrea al Quirinale are certainly related stylistically to the 
colonnade arms of the Piazza San Pietro. ‘They are also identical in their mathema- 
tical basis. The curves of the arms represent segments of circles whose radii equal 
the distance between their centers (fig. 21). Furthermore, the groundplan of the 
church itself is constructed according to the same formula. jhe inside walls of the 
side chapels are constructed along the circumference of the circles. The walls 
become progressively thicker as they approach the center of the chapel in order to 
reconcile the interior design based on two overlapping circles with the continuous 
oval of the exterior. The principle of the circle is carried still further in 5. 
Andrea, for the two circles which may be inscribed within the interior oval are 
themselves tangent to the circle formed by continuing the curve of the main chapel 
into the interior. The groundplan and piazza arms of S. Andrea consist, therefore, 
of a series of tangential and interlocking circles, whose complexities reveal a more 
varied and free handling of the geometric principle first observed at St. Peter's” 


The Louvre 


Perhaps the greatest evidence of bernini’s artistic triumph came when he was in- 
vited to France in the summer of 1665 by Louis XIV to tainish the palace of the. 
Louvre, having submitted his first plans for its completion in June, 1664°° las de- 
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signs were never executed, but the plans and projects which survive in drawings and 
engravings are important indices of Bernini’s stylistic predilections at this time. 
The first project that bernini submitted for the Louvre dates from March to No- 
vember 24, 1664° and represents the kast Facade (fig. 22). Here the central element 
is convex, three stories high, and two-storied side wings curve out to the corners. 
The similarity of this project to the Ariccia church, and the Michelangelesque 
derivation of the colossal order into superimposed layers as a principal motif for 
the flanking wings (engaged column on pilaster, or pilaster on pilaster), is obvious. 
enough to speak for itself. It is interesting, however, that in this project Berni- 
ni has given much greater emphasis to the curvatures of his design. ‘[he central 
building is not set behind a straight facade portal. The inner sides of the flank- 
ing wings, which echo the curve of the central building, are not set close to it, 
but reach out far enough to form reverse curves that are complementary to it. The 
decided interplay of concave and convex shapes is in some respects an extension of 
the ideas found in S. Andrea al Quirinale, where concave piazza arms project in an 
opposite direction from the convex curves of the central church, and the design of 
the dome consists of dynamic interrelations of ribs and vaults. The groundplan of 
S. Andrea was a wore complicated enrichment of the mathematical principles employed 
at St. Peter’s, and bernini’s project for the Louvre presents yet another variation 
of the same formula. The curves of the wings flanking the central building are 
again segments of circles whose radii equal the distance between their centers (fig. 
23). The concave curve of the central building represents a segment of a circle 
having the same radius as the wing curves. Here is an active inter-locking of three 
equal circles which link the central vestibule to the side halls. Though the ar- 
rangement is graceful and complex, it shows that bernini continued to stabilize 
his Michelangelesyue ideas, 1 contrapposti, with reference to the High Benaissance. 
Colbert objected to the central oval of this project, protesting that it did not 
provide the necessary amount of light ®° Bernini, therefore, submitted a second pro- 
ject which dates from Dec. 1, 1664 to April 29, 1665°+( fig. 24). In this the con- 
vex central section has been reversed and becomes a shallow concave form with win- 
dows added in the ground storey for increased light. [he two-storeyed arcade pat- 
tern linked by colossal pilasters has been retained for the central section, but 
abandoned for the side walls. The end wings now project in front of the central 
section of the tacade. It is likely that the Palazzo Barberini, with its projecting 
wings, played a role in tiie development of Bernini’s ideas for the Louvre as it pre- 
sents a precise balance in the offsetting of one building against another, essen- 
tially in accord with Fenaissance principles. Also analogous to the arrangement of 
the Palazzo Barberini is Bernini’s courtyard plan made in conjunction with the first 
project, composed of a central oval entrance hall and large stairways, one rectangu- 
lar, the other circular, on either side of the Eastern end af the court (fig. 23). 
Colbert also objected to the second project. bernini’s successive designs for 
the Louvre facade have a rectilinear groundplan and consist of closed wall masses, 
articulated in the middle by colossal half columns, and, on the corner buildings, by 
colossal pilasters (fig. 25). A receding section of the facade on either side of 
the central mass distinguishes this portion from the corner parts. Bernini has 
again availed himself to an almost literal degree of Michelangelo’s Capitoline 
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buildings. His freedom to elaborate on Michelangelesque schemes could come only 
after a thorough mastery of Renaissance classicism as an underlying control for all 
movement and directional forces. Bernini in the '60’s, adopted those elements of 
Michelangelo’s architecture which were not incompatible with grazia; it may be said 
of his late works that they combine unity of movement in space with a precise com- 
positional harmony. It was this achievement that led Bernini at this time to say 
that Michelangelo had more art than grace, a statement that denotes rather a reeva- 
luation than a criticism of his architecture. 


Palazzo Chigi 


Although Bernini’s designs for the Louvre were never executed, a strong reference 
to them exists in the facade of the Palazzo Chigi in Rome (fig. 26). In 1665, 
Flavio Chigi ordered Lernini to renovate his old palace and to change the principal 
facade. This occurred during the period when Bernini was working on the Louvre, and 
an the facade of Palazzo Chigi the number of floors is the same, the pilasters, en- 
tablature and balustrades are identical, and the windows are similar to Bernini's 
fourth project for the Louvre®* The central part of the facade again reflects Mich- 
elangelo’s palaces on the Campidoglio by its use of the colossal order to give 
streng emphasis to the unity of the storeys. The ground floor is also treated as a 
socle, approaching the North Italian palace system of Palladio. WUespite these en- 
livening elements of design, the over-all plan of the facade goes back once more to 
the Renaissance, to the main facade of Sangallo’s Palazzo Farnese (fig. 27). The 
main facades of both palaces are three storeys high and have central arched door- 
ways. Above the doorways of both in the second storeys, there are dominant central 
windows surmounted by decoration and distinguished from the other windows by frames 
in which free-standing columns are flanked by engaged columns®® The first storeys of 
both palaces have rectangular block windows; those of the second have alternating 
segmental and rectangular gables. The windows of the third storeys differ, those of 
the Palazzo Farnese having triangular gables, while those of the Palazzo Chigi 
receive a more personal decorative treatment. In the Palazzo Farnese all sections 
of the facade lie in one plane. Bernini treats the central section of the Palazzo 
Chigi as a separate unit, marking it off by colossal pilasters and bringing it for- 
ward so that the side sections seem to become receding wings. the number of windows 
across the facade is the same in both palaces, and the corners of both are marked 
off by quoining. The similarity of the two palaces does not strike one immediately; 
the Renaissance inheritance now condrtions HKernini’s designs so fundamentally that 
he can combine it with Michelangelesque movement into depth, telescoping its ele- 
ments into new formal arrangements. 


Sta. Maria Maggiore 


In 1665 Clement IX, desiring to have his pontificate renowned for sumptuous monu- 
ments, commissioned Bernini to design the Tribune of Sta. Maria Maggiore’ ” Bernini’ s 
sketch depicts a convex apse two storeys high, which resembles the central section 
of his first project for the Louvre (fig. 28). The apse is surrounded by a colon- 
nade of free-standing Corinthian columns with a stairway leading up to them. The 
motive of free-standing columns may be likened to Rernini’s own design for the 
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Piazza San Pietro, but in a broader sense the whole design refers again to Braman- 
te’s Tempietto (fig. 29). The circular shape of the Tribune certainly has its pre- 
cedent in the Tempietto, and the free-standing colonnade that surrounds the central 
unit and is surmounted by an entablature and balustrade recalls the same building. 
Again we find Bernini using the lempietto as a central motive related to other 
masses. Here the transepts are subordinated to the main building mass by their 
lower and wider proportions, in the way in which the wings of the Ariccia church are 
subordinated to the principal central mass. As at St. Peter’s, Bernini contrasts 
the projection of the convex curve of his Tribune to the planes of the transepts and 
establishes a direction within the city plan of Rome, which is taken up by the Via 
Sistina and Via delle (Quattro Fontane. 

That Bramante’s lempietto became a kind of symbol of architectural perfection to 
Bernini towards the end of his life is evident from its recurrence not only in his 
strictly architectural designs, but also in his sculpture. It reappears almost 
literally in the ciborium which Bernini executed for the Chapel of the Sacrament in 
St. Peter’s in 1674°° The ciborium (fig. 30), wrought in gold and mounted on a base 
of richly colored marble, virtually amounts to a lsaroque transformation of it. The 
columns are Corinthian rather than Tuscan, and the entablature supports a series of 
statues. [he upper storey has engaged columns which are not present in the Tem- 
pietto, and the dome is more plastically handled. ‘Though the ciborium is richer and 
more sumptuous than the lempietto, it expresses the same ideal of an independent 
building all of whose parts are in perfect balance and harmony. Bernini’s admira- 
tion for Bramante epitomizes his relation to the Henaissance; it signifies a bond 
which had grown increasingly strong with the years, and with the development of his 
classic style. However literal a use Bernini makes of Bramante’s motives, he never 
fails to place a strong emphasis on axial relations either within the individual 
object, or in its coordination with the broader scheme of city plan, as in the iri- 
bune of Sta. Maria Maggiore. For example, in contrast to the uniformity of the Tem- 
pietto, the ciborium has a wide center bay accented by a gable which overlaps the 
flanking pilasters and a relief is inserted into the center of the base. ‘he cir- 
cular plan, rather than representing a pure and static form, implies a sense of 
movement induced by the swinging draperies and axial turns of the statues standing 
on the entablature directly in line with the columns. The total enrichemnt of the 
Iempietto theme comes not from the Bramantesque motives, but from the directional 
principles of Michelangelo, which make the building elements appear to grow out of 
one another in a dynamic rather than an additive process. 


Marked references both to Michelangelo and the igh Renaissance can be found 
throughout Bernini’s architectural development. In his architecture before 1650, 
for example the Palazzo Barberini, he tended to combine Kenaissance and Michelange- 
lesque vocabularies. his strongest link to the High henaissance at that time was to 
Antonio da Sangallo the Younger, from whom he leamed qualities of simple arrange- 
ment and classical membering. ‘hese he embellished with motives drawn from Mich- 
elangelo’s architectural vocabulary, combining them intellectually rather than 
visually with the more henaissance elements from the Palazzo Farnese. 

After 1650, Bernini’s relation to the Renaissance is more comprehensive. In the 
Piazza San Pietro he goes beyond a combination of vocabularies to a realization of 
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both Renaissance and Michelangelesque concepts. ‘lhe closed and symmetrical plan of 
the Piazza is linked mathematically as well as stylistically to the Renaissance, but 
by connecting the Piazza to the city plan of Rome, Bernini shows full mastery of the 
Michelangelesque principle of axial direction governing large-scale planning. In 
this period the dynamic principles of Michelangelo’s architecture take precedence 
over a Michelangelesque vocabulary, and when Michelangelesque motives are directly 
incorporated, as for example in the wings of the Ariccia church, they are subor- 
dinated to an essentially Renaissance scheme or building, and are important only 
insofar as they give movement and complexity to the whole. It was Bernini's in- 
creasingly strong bond with the Kenaissance that led him in the '6U’s to recreate 
High Renaissance architecture, especially that of Bramante. But it is created in a 
Baroque way, with new spiritual force and grace of movement. 
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NOTES 


* I should like to express my gratitude to Dr. Richard Krautheimer for suggesting the sub- 
ject of this study and for his generous help throughout its preparation. I wish also to 
thank Dr. Walter Friedlaender for his valuable suggestions concerning the meaning of art and 
grace in the seventeenth century. 
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"Cejourdhuy 1'académie estant assemblée a l'ordinaire, estant advertie que Monsieur le Che- 
vallier Bernin ce présentoit pour luy rendre ses civilités, a desputé pour le rescevoir et 
l'introduire en l'assemblée, en laquelle 11 a esté resgeu avecq tous les honneurs con- 
venable & un homme de mérite, que le Roy a honnoré de son estimes, et ayant continué 1' en- 
tretien de ses exercises, ledit sieur chevalier Bernin a confirmé par ses advis les senti- 
mens de la Compagnie touchant l'esducation des Esléves, assavoir qu'avant d'estudier d'aprés 
nature, 11 faut leur remplire l'esprist des belles hidée de l' antique." "Procés-Verbaux de 
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le grand vide qui sera entre les deux palais du Louvre et des Tuileries, et qui pit servir 
Ades fétes et tournois, et qu'il avait juge a propos de faire comme une espéce d'amphi- 
théatre a l'imitation du Colisée et du théatre de Marcellus; lequel étant double aurait une 
de ses faces vers le Louvre, et l'autre vers le palais des Tuileries, dans chacune des- 
quelles 11 y aurait a y placer jusques & dix mille personnes de la noblesse; qu'il y aurait, 
outre cela, dans le milieu un appartement pour quelque grand prince étranger, quand 11 en 
arrive en France, lequel, @tant composé de neuf ou dix piéces y pourrait @tre magnifiquement 
loge; que cet amphithéatre serait de grande apparence et ornement,...i1 lul €tait venu dans 
la pensée de faire dans cet espace deux colonnes comme la Trajane et l'antonine et, entre 
les deux un piédestal ou serait la statue du Roi & cheval avec le mot de non plus ultra, 
allusion a celle d'Hercule; et encore au sujet du palais des Tuileries, mon frére a dit que 
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encore bien plus bas qu'il n'est, 'mais 11 aura de la convenmance avec le Louvre' a répondu 
le Cavalier." Paul Fréart de Chantelou, Journal du Cavalier Bernin en Prance, ed. Ludovic 
Lalanne, Paris, 1885, p.96. 
"J'ai dit au signor Mathie...que l'espace qui est entre le second et le troisiéme étage, 
qui proc@de de 1'exhaussement donné au plan noble, me semblait trop grand et faisait parat- 
tre trop de vide dans ce lieu-1&. I1 m'a répondu que le Cavalier avait été oblige de don- 
ner cette hauteur pour trouver la proportion de ses intercolonnes, lesquels doivent avoir 
de hauteur au moins la double de la largeur;...Il a dit a ce Sujet que Michel-ange a été le 
premier qui l'a employé de la sorte, n'y en avant aucun exemple dans les ouvrages qui 
restent de l'antiquité." Chantelou, op.cit., p. 108. 
Ibid., p.38. 
Ibid.,Pp.111-112. Specifically, this remark was made in connection with Michelangelo's 
sculpture. Its implications, however, are equally applicable to his architecture, es- 
pecially as Bernini showed more markedly classical tendencies in his architecture than in 
his sculpture. 
Roger Hinks, "Mannerism," fhe Arts, iI, 1947, p.11. 
Anthony Blunt, Artistic fheory in Italy, 1450-1600, Oxford, 1940, pp.€9,93. Grazia in art 
is connected with theological grace only in so far as both are gifts from heaven. bestowed 
but not to be acquired. Vasari in his Vite (Milanesi) 111, p.107, says: "Grandissimo 
obbligo hanno al cielo e alla natura coloro che senza fatiche partoriscono le cose loro con 
una certa grazia, che non si pub dare alle opere, che altri fa, né per istudio ne per 
imitazione." At the end of the century, according to Lomazzo, beauty consists in a spiri- 
tual grace which springs from God, ‘uma certa grazia vivace e spirituale. Quotation from 
Blunt, op.cit., p. 142. 
Quotation in Blunt, op.cit., p.146. 
Hinks, op.cit., p.11. 
In the 1550 edition of Vasari's Vite, Michelangelo is regarded as superior to all other 
artists. In the 1568 edition, however, Raphael is proclaimed to be the more worthy artist 
and the supreme master of grazia. Ibid., p.11. 
Felsina Pittrice, Vite de pittori Bolognesi, Bologna, 1678, I, p.159. (Vita del Prima- 
ticcio): 

Chi forsi un bon pittor cerca e desia 

Il disegno di Roma habbdia alla mano, 

La mossa, coll'ombrar Veneziano, 

E 11 degno colorir di Lombardia, 

Di Michel Angiol la terribil via, 

Il vero fhatural di Tiziano, 

Del Coreggio lo stil puro, e sovrano 

E di un Rafel la giusta simetria. 

Del Tibaldi 11 decoro, e 11 fondamento, 

Del dotto Primaticcio 1l'inventare, 

E un po di gratia del Parmigianino. 

Ma senza tanti studi, e tanto stento, 

Si pongo solo l'opre ad imitare, 

Che qui lascioci 11 nostro Nicolino. 
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Of the altarpiece of St. Jerome and St. Catherine: (Parma, April 18, 1580): 

"Great God! Neither Tibaldi, nor Niccolino, nor, I was going to say, Raphael himself has 
anything in common with Correggio...Let your Parmigianino himself be patient, for I realize 
that he has tried to imitate all the grace of that great man, and yet lags very far behind, 
for Correggio's putti breathe, live, and laugh with such grace and truth that they compel 
you to laugh and rejoice with them." Artists on Art, edited by Robert Goldwater and Marco 
Treves, New York, 1945, p.123. 

The definition of "gratia" in the Dictionary of the Accademia della Crusca, Vocabulario 
degli Accademici della Crusca, quarta impressione, Firenze, II, 1731, p.668, which first 
appeared in 1612, is as follows: "Belezza di checchessia, e Avenentezza d'operare, che 
alletta, e rapisce altrui ad amore." The definition of "arte" given by the Crusca dic- 
tionary, I, p.276, is: "Abito, cavato dalla esperienza, di potere operar con ragione, 
intorno a qualsivoglia materia: come le sette Arti liberali, e le mecchaniche.* It is 
clear from these definitions that "gratia" is connected with the senses while "arte" is 
thought of as a product of the intellect or reason. 

Chantelou, in Artists on Art, op.cit., p.134. Bellori says that Barocci has "gratia 
straordinaria." Bellori, Vite dei pittore, Rome, 1672, p.171. This was originally de- 
livered as an address at the Roman Academy of St. Luke, 1664. 

Poussin to M. de Chambrai, March 7, 1665: on painting: "On doit commence par la disposition 
puis viennent l'ornement, le decorum, la beaute, la grace, la vivacite, le costume, la 
vraisemblance, et le jugement partout." Collection de lettres de Nicolas Poussin, Paris, 
1824, pp.347-348. Ina letter of M. Chantelou, June 27, 1665, Poussin lists qualities 
peculiar to specific Greek painters in a way analogous to that of Agostino Carracci in his 
sonnet. "Protogéne, la diligence et la curiosité; Pamphile et Melanthe, la raison; Anti- 
phile, la facilité; Théon de Samos, 1' imagination; enfin Apelle, le naturel et la grace qui 
l'on rendu si celébre.". Fbid., p.326. It is characteristic of XVIIth century ideas of 
grace that Poussin should have linked it with natural beauty. 

Bellori mentions the word "gratia" in connection with almost all the painters of his Vite, 
however, it occurs most frequently in his Vita of Baroccio, and the following passage best 
summarizes what grazia meant to him. "...le qualita de'colori con le loro proportionise 
cercave di trovarle tra'colore, e colore; accioche tutti 11 colori insieme havessero tra di 
loro concordia & unione, senza offendersi l'un l'altro, e diceva che si come la melodia 
delle voci di letta l'udito, cosi ancora la vista si ricrea della consonanza de' colori 
accompagnata dall'harmonia de'lineamenti." Bellori, op.cit., p.195. 

Heinrich Brauer and Rudolf Wittkower, Die Zeichnungen des Gianlorenzo Bernini, Berlin, 
I-II, 1931; Marcel Raymond, Le Bernin, Paris, n.d.; Stanislao Fraschetti, Il Bernini, 
Milano, 1900; all have mentioned its importance. 

It 1s probable that the perspective windows were designed by Bernini as he used the motif 
later for his Monument of the Countess Matilda, 1635, St. Peter's, Rome. 

Brauer and Wittkower, op.cit., I, p.27. 

Wittkower says that in 1631 Borromini was called the "helper" of Bernini, and, that it was 
one of Borromini's special tasks to put Bernini's drawings to scale. He is known to have 
made scale drawings at this time for Bernini's Tabernacle at St. Peter's. Brauer and 
Wittkower, op.cit., I, p.27, footnote 5. 

Ibid., Dp. 28. 

Ibid., p.29. 

Drawing belonging to Philip Hofer deposited at Houghton Library, Harvard University. 
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Stanislao Fraschetti, Il Bernini, Milano, 1900, p.79. For a complete history of Bernini's 
tower projects and their relation to St. Peter's facade, see: Brauer and Wittkower, op. 
cit., I, Dp.36-43. 

Brauer and Wittkower, op.cit., p.40. 

Ibid., p.41. 

Ibid., p.42. 

Ibid., p.42. 

Ibid., p.43. On Feb.23, 1646, the Council decided to tear down Bernini's tower and to 
erect a new one. Soon after, the plans for adding campanili were renounced with the result 
that the building remains incomplete as it was left by Maderna. 

The Bonacina engraving now in the British Museum is the earliest record giving groundplan, 
elevation, cross-section, and total view of the colonnade. The date, 1659, is indicated by 
the inscription over the middle entrance in the engraved representation: Alexan. VII Pont 
Max. A.V. Alexander VII's fifth year of reign was from April 7, 1659 to April 6, 1660. 
Examples of the engraving were sent out as early as Sept. 6, 1659, so that tne engraving 
must have come into existence in the five months between April 7, and Sept.6, 1659. Jbid., 
p.81. 

Baldinucci, op.cit., p.624. 

Alois Riegl, Filippo Baldinuccit's Vita des Gio. Lorenzo Bernini, Wien, 1912, p.170. A 
fresco of Michelangelo's sketch for St. Peter's does exist in the Vatican Library; here the 
church is situated in a piazza with a straight colonnade (for illustration, see Paul 
Schubring, Die Kunst der Hochrenaissance in Italien, Berlin, 1926, p.400). As free- 
standing colonnades were unknown to Western architecture before this time, Bernini was se- 
verely criticized for St. Peter's. Against his attackers Bernini cited examples of portico 
arrangements of the Greeks and Romans established from literary sources. Brauer and wit 
kower, op.cit., I, p.101. 

Ibid., p.94. 

Ibid., p.84. 

Chantelou, op.cit., p.114. 

Ibid., 167. 

Brauer and Wittkower, op.cit., p.76. 

Ibid., p.76. This construction can be found in: Sebastiano Serlio's Putte l'opere D'archi- 
ttura et prospetiva, Venice, 1619, Book I, p.14. The examples of ovals which Serlio offers 
do not involve an ellipse construction but are composed of segments of circles. He speaks 
of the 'dolcezza' of the oval figure. The construction that Bernini used for the Piazza 
San Pietro, and which appears in Serlio was used by Vignola for Sta. Anna del Palafrenieri. 
Ibid., D.77. 

There is also a possibility that the entrance hall from a frontal view bears some relation 
to Bernini's arrangement of the Scala Regia, 1664, for the vestibule columns of the Farnese 
are graded in height from front to back giving the impression of a perspective view. San- 
fallo's intent here may have helped to furnish Bernini's reverse solution to the problems 
inherent in the Scala Regia construction. 

Fraschetti dates this church 1678. Riegl, od.cit., p.180, note 1, says that Domenico 
Bernini dates the building during the reign of Alexander VII, e.g. 1655-1667. Marcel 
Reymond, in Le Bernin, Paris, n.d. p.139 disagrees saying it too closely resembles the 
Ariccia and Castel Gandolfo churches. Also Cardinal Pamphili could not have ordered this 
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work in 1678 as he died in 1666. Reymond points out that the foundation stone is dated 
Nov. 3, 1658 with the inscription: Camillus Princeps Pamphilius, Innocenti Pamphilius, 
Innocentii X nepos, templi a se construendi in honorem S. Andrae primum lapidum Jecit, 
testem sui obDsequi in Apostolum, et benevolentiae in soc. Jesu, die III Novembris MDCLVIII. 
Bernini carried out the design of this church in 1665 by order of Alexander VII. Fras- 
chetti, op.cit., D.292. 

In 1623 a little chapel was erected in honor of a miraculous Madonna. In 1663, under 
Urban VIII, the chapel was changed into a small church. In 1664, Alexander ordered Ber- 
nini to enlarge it. 

Riegl, op.cit., pp. 181-182. 

Reymond, op.cit., p. 134. 

Fraschetti, op.cit., Dp. 293. 

Reymond, op.cit., p.135. The only modification of the High Renaissance prototypes that 
Bernini makes at Castel Gandolfo is that of subordinating the side arms of the Greek cross 
to the entrance arm by contrasting their flat terminations to the gable over the entrance. 
Although it offers a less precise parallel to Renaissance models, the interior treatment of 
the dome of S. Andrea shows a parallel intention. That Bernini at this time was led more 
in the direction of the Renaissance and increasingly away from Michelangelesque detail can 
be observed if one compares his design of 1658 for the dome and lantern with the executed 
dome of 1660-1662. As Wittkower points out, in a drawing of the interior of the dome of 
1658, Bernini is still working on a decorative scheme inspired by Michelangelo's dome of 
St. Peter's, in which the main motifs are strongly emphasized ribs echoing the construction 
of the vault between which circles and intermediary fields are arranged (op.cit., II, D. 
112; pl.168). In 1660-62, Bernini replaced this design with a decorative scheme in which 
the rib arrangement is less pronounced and the vaulting sections become more prominent 
design elements. The ribs determined by the pilaster bays are nere brought together toward 
the oval lantern. The vault sections resting on the ribs are vaulted separately in them- 
selves which gives the impression of a kind of plastic interlacing and Joining of beams. 
Bernini's scheme is related stylistically to High Renaissance vaults where rib structures 
are less strongly emphasized for the plastic relief than they are in Michelangelo's archi- 
tecture; however, he has so emphasized the plastic elements of the vaulting sections them- 
selves that an impression of Baroque richness is created. 

Whereas the Renaissance concentrated on simple and pure shapes,e.g. Bramante's circular 
Tempietto, the XVIIth century preferred a more elaborate manipulation of these forms. An 
example of an even more complex handling of the circle construction used by Bernini can be 
found in Borromini's third sketch for S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane (111: Eberhard 
Hempel, #rancesco Borromini, Wien, 1924, p.41, Fig.9) in which three circles interlock 
whose radii equal the distance between the midpoints of each circle. 

Josephson, op.cit., p.78. 

Wittkower, op.cit., p. 129. 

Josephson, op.cit., p.80. 

Wittkower, op.cit., p.130. 

Actually the design for the Palazzo Chigi was invented before Bernini's fourth project for 
the Louvre, so that the Louvre design is an extension of the Palazzo Chigi facade, and not 
vice versa. Two mandates of payment dating the Sth and 1ith of March, 1665, indicate that 
Bernini worked on the Palazzo Chigi before his trip to Paris. The 4th plan for the Louvre 
dates Jan. 1666 - June 15, 1668. Josephson, op.cit., p.91. 
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The decoration in the second story of the Palazzo Farnese was added by Michelangelo. 
Bernini's plan for Sta. Maria Maggiore was never executed. In 1669, Clement X, abandoned 
the project and named Carlo Fontana architect of the Papal Council. Fraschetti, op.cit., 
p. 382. 

Bernini's Ciborium was first commissioned by Urban VIII in 1629. In the same year a decree 
was issued ordering work on the Tabernacle to be suspended. In 1674, Clement X again com- 
missioned Bernini for the work which he completed in two years. Fraschettl, op.cit., pp. 
393-394. 


Fig. 1. Bernini, 


Palazzo Barberini, Facade. 


Fig. 2. Antonio da 


Sangallo the Younger, 


—_ 


Palazzo Farnese, Courtyard. 


Fig. 3. Daperac engraving, 1560, 
of Michelangelo's 1546 plan 


for the courtyard of 


Palazzo Farnese. 
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” Fig. 5. Bernini, drawing for St. Peter. 
‘ : : (Rome, Vat Lib Cod V L13442, fol 4). 


Fig. 4. Drawings for door of Palazzo Barberini. 
a. Bernini drawing. (Vienna, Albertina). 
bac. Borromini, scale drawings after Bernini. 


Fig. 6. Bernini, Relief of Cornaro Family, Fig. 7. Antonio da Sangallo the younger, 


Rome, S. Maria della Vittoria. Palazzo Farnese, Vestibule. 
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Fig. 8. Bernini, Ground Plan for Plazza 


and Portico of St. Peter. 
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Fig. 10. Bernini, Ground Plan for Piazza 
and Portico of St. Peter, geometrical scheme. 


(Rome, Vatican Library). 
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Fig. 9. Bernini, drawing of plan for 


Piazza and Portico of St. Peter. 


Fig. 11. Bernini, drawing, 


perspective layout of colonnade. 
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Fig. 12. Bernini, S. Andrea al Quirinale, 


(Florence, Uffizi 3681). 


1658. 


Fig. 13. Bernini, 
Castel Gandolfo, 


Fig. 14. Bernini, Church of 
Assumption of Virgin, Ariccia, 1664. 


Fig. 15. Bernini, sketch 
of Pantheon, c. 1660. 


Church at 


1600-62. 
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Fig. 17. Antonio da Sangallo the Elder, 
S. Biagio, Montepulciano. 


Fig. 16. Giuliano da Sangallo, Fig. 19. Raphael, S. Eligio degli Orefici, Rome. 


S. Maria delle Carceri, Prato. 
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Fig. 16. Giuliano da Sangallo, S. Maria di Loreto. 
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Fig. 28. Bernini, project for Tribune of 


S. Maria Maggiore, Rome, 1665. 


Fig. 29. Bramante, Tempietto, kKome. 


Fig. 30. Bernini, Ciborium for 


Chapel of the Sacrament, 


St. 1674. 
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IN NEW YORK CITY 
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THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE ‘ROBBER BARONS’ IN NEW YORK CITY* 
by 
Jacob Landy 


Almost any small city in the United States can point to a sufficient number of 
its buildings as local examples of the various stylistic cycles which have afflicted 
American architectural history! Larger cities present not only a similar array on a 
more grandiose scale, but also possess whole series of monuments important for the 
analysis of any single phase of a cycle. The “Chicago School," and its contribution 
to the development of the skyscraper in the eighties and nineties, is an obvious 
instance. Falling roughly within the same chronological limits, the town houses 
commissioned by American industrialists and financiers in New York City constitute 
an equally signiticant group ot buildings whose influence extended far beyond the 
confines of "Millionaires’ Row." This paper discusses the stylistic aspects and 
history of some of these homes and their relation to the growth of Fifth Avenue. 

A complete understanding of the domestic architecture of the “robber barons’ must 
include some consideration of the historico-economic developments as well as the 
general social background of the period. The tremendous industrial expansion of the 
United States after the Civil War was largely motivated by the personal ambitions of 
“certain rich men." These captains of industry, to the accompaniment of much ruth- 
| lessness, corruption and speculation, transformed a decentralized mercantile-agrar- 
| lan economy into a unified industrial society, with economic control in the hands 
of an American "business peerage." 
| Like their Medieval and Renaissance prototypes, our robber barons progressed from 


an indefinite social status to recognition as public leaders, whose wealth became 
intimately associated with their political power and official position. Inevitably, 
exposes of the Pulitzer and Hearst "yellow" press variety attracted considerable 
attention to the economic activities of the not-so-Idle Rich, and under "Teddy" 
Roosevelt, a series of legal actions ensued to counteract industrial and financial 
overcentralization. Most of the original band of fortune makers were either dead 
or too old to fight back. For their progeny, economic control assumed the less os- 
tentatious, if more devious form, of finance capitalism: 
i Victorious in economic warfare, many robber barons, aided and abetted by their 
ambitious wives, sought to grapple with established "society." Membership and rank- 
ing in American “nobility” having come to be based almost solely upon possession of 
wealth, social success was largely achieved by mere displays of opulence. In New 
York, men like Ward McAllister and Henry Lehr attempted to blend the most solid and 
respectable elements of the community into a unified “society,” popularly known as 
the "Four Hundred."* Astor and Vanderbilt womenfolk vied for leadership in this 
‘ elaborately regulated structure, "always conscious of the fact that the barons of 
' the crags looked down upon the barons of the bags."® 
HKobber baron society was most heavily concentrated along New York City’s Fifth 
Avenue (fig. 1)® The economically strategic location of the Erie Canal had made New 
York the center of commerce. Washington’s failure to become the social capital of 
i the nation, therefore, may be considered a consequence of the shift of power from 
' the politician to the financier. Also, some of the robber barons had come to New 
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York from other states to escape oppressive taxation. Among those who left Cali- 
fornia, tor example, were Mackay, Mills, Huntington and Crocker. 

"Fifth Avenue"” first appeared on the "Commissioners’ Map" of March 22, 1811, but 
its construction was delayed until November, 1824. By April 21, 1864, New York City 
had acquired title to the last section of the Avenue from 135th Street to the Har- 
lem River. Even slower was the progress of Fifth Avenue as a tashionable residen- 
tial street. The exclusive citizenry of Stuyvesant Square and other socially re- 
stricted areas were reluctant to fill the large numbers of .vacant lots between 
Washington Square, originally a Potter’s Field and place for public executions, and 
Madison Square until after the Civil War. By the 1830’s, however, Washington Square 
and lower Fifth Avenue had become an “improved” neighborhood. Before Central Park 
was laid out in 1857, the brownstone front houses of the well-to-do lay below the 
59th Street boundary line, while above, a squalid waste — “Shantytown" — extended 
almost to Mount Morris Park® Surrounding the dirt road that was Fifth Avenue were 
over five thousand poverty-stricken squatters who lived in wooden huts amid swamps 
and refuse and a variety of migratory cows, pigs, cats, goats, geese, chickens, and 
mongrel dogs. Ralph Blakelock (1847-1919) has left a somewhat romanticized version 
of Fifth Avenue at 89th Street as it looked in 1868 (fig. 2). 

By mid-century, some handsome residences had been built “uptown" as far as 37th 
Street, and when the Episcopal Church of the Ascension decided to move to 10th 
Street, the congregation followed in its wake, with some members transferring their 
homes north of Washington Square to the 59th Street Frontier. In 1872 some two hun- 
dred buildings were being erected between 42nd and 59th Streets. The Avenue con- 
tinued to be lined with large ailanthus trees and with houses built largely of 
brownstone and brick. There were no stores. 

"It was a street of distinction; one where you would meet only your 

friends, only the better-class people. The rabble certainly did not 

live there, and rarely came there save on business. "® 
The pavement of heavy Belgian blocks was not finished above 48th Street until 1865, 
Growth northward was further stimulated by the extension of gas lighting and the de- 
velopment of Central Park. 

In 1847 gas was used only as far as 18th Street. By 1850 it had reached 30th 
Street, and by 1870 it illuminated 59th Street. Central Park was purchased in 1856. 
Frederick Law Olmsted (1822-1903) was appointed superintendent in 1957, and with 
Calvert Vaux, won the prize for its design. Most of the construction and planting 
was accomplished in the next tour years as a relief project after the panic and de- 
pression of 1857. The park seems also to have been a device whereby speculators 
could "boost" real estate values by permanently reducing the supply of vacant lots 
in Manhattan?° 

Pre-Civil War mansions were built by men who, like Moses H. Grinnell, had accumu- 
lated their fortunes in shipping. These prosperous citizens of an earlier day were 
content with simple structures of brick or sandstone. In the sixties the Erevoorts, 
Schermerhorns, Rhinelanders, Delanos, and de Rhams occupied long uninterrupted rows 
of such residences from Washington Square to 12th Street. Perhaps the earliest 
marble dwelling amid the prevalent brownstone fronts was that built in 1855 for John 
Taylor Johnston, first president of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, on the south- 
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east corner of Fifth Avenue and 8th Street++ The reign of the brownstone front was 
threatened further by Alexander T. Stewart's "Marble Palace" (1867-69) at 34th 
Street and by Mary Mason Jones’ "Marble Row" (1871) between 57th and 58th Streets. 

From 1874 to 1879 no new private homes were built in the then fashionable resi- 
dential district along Fifth Avenue between 42nd and 59th Streets)® This was one 
consequence of the panic of 1873, dramatized in New York by the failure of Jay Cooke 
& Co., the country’s leading brokerage firm. It precipitated the most severe de- 
pression the United States had yet known. It was during this period that the modern 
apartment house became permanently established in New York City. ** 

In the early eighties all lots as far north as 86th Street, between Madison and 
Fifth Avenues, passed beyond the reach of speculative builders into the hands of the 
wealthy class, whereupon prices became firmly fixed. From then on, the increased 
cost of land prohibited the building of large private houses on the Avenue except by 
the very rich?* At that time, too, the robber baron residences above 50th Street 
tinally broke with the "democratic" brownstone front tradition. The chateaux which 
were built for the Vanderbilt brothers established the popularity of the French 
style for aristocrats of the next two decades. 

At the turn of the century the great fortunes spawned by the formation of the U. 
>. Steel Corporation (1901) ushered in a new era of building activity. Upper Fifth 
Avenue, above 90th Street, became an extension of Millionaires’ Row," while below, 
23ra to 50th Streets was the neighborhood of tashionable retail shops. Benjamin 
Altman had started the invasion in 1905 when he moved his department store from 18th 
Street and Sixth Avenue to 34th Street and Fitth Avenue. After 191] a rapid suc- 
cession of business firms and office buildings spread north of 42nd Street, and 
eventually, the shopping thoroughfare was extended to 59th Street. By 1935, in 
spite of the heroic resistance of the Vanderbilts, who spent over $2,000,000 in an 
attempt to prevent business encroachments, only five private homes remained on fifth 
Avenue south of 59th Street!® 

An interesting building variation was the erection of many residences in the 
$200,000 class by speculative builders to supply the demand of the lesser robber 
barons. Most of these were derived stylistically from contemporary Parisian ver- 
sions ot the french Gothic and especially Henaissance styles as they appeared in 
domestic and commercial buildings?® Radical exterior alterations were also popular. 
High stoops and brownstone fronts were replaced by new marble tacades, each striving 
for some degree of distinction and individuality. Ironically enough, many of these 
buildings were no better than glorified slums. Tall and closely packed, none of the 
lower rooms, except at the front, received light from any source better than a nar- 
row court. 

The original robber barons bade farewell to Fitth Avenue by dying. Their de- 
scendants left of their own volition. The “chateaux” and “palazzi" of both made 
equally decisive exits by being razed and replaced by office buildings and apartment 
hotels. Those who sold their Fifth Avenue homes rarely built another in New York. 
their next move usually was into a city apartment or a country home. Town houses 
became merely transient resting places or seasonal social centers. By 1939 seven 
mansions had become semi-public institutions or museums. Only seventy-two large 
private houses still remained, four below 59th Street, sixty-eight above. Of these, 
thirty-three were closed down. Only eighty people in all inhabited the remaining 
thirty-nine residences? 
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Rapidly increasing land values and the pressure of commercial interests had made 
these transformations necessary. The high tax rates of the 1930’s also helped to 
bring about the collapse of "Millionaires’ How." In 1939 the total assessed value 
of all houses then standing on Fifth Avenue was over $33,000,000. Total taxes the 
year before had been nearly $1,000,0002° The added high cost of upkeep discouraged 
even the very wealthy. There seems also to have been a general discretion toward 
the conspicuous display of wealth along Fifth Avenue during the depression years. 
The later generations ot robber barons dodged into the side streets, around the cor- 
ners of the Avenue, seeking the "simpler life." They also moved to more cloistered 
and palatial estates in the country. In this category, it is estimated that the Du 
Pont family’s residential establishments, including land, buildings, furnishings, 
and equipment cost about £150,000,000; those of the Vanderbilts, not less than 
$125,000,000; and the existing Rockefeller holdings between $50- and $75,000,00029 

The town houses which some of the rich still insisted upon building, despite 
financial handicaps, were noticeably smaller than had been those of their predeces- 
sors. It has been suggested that the scale and pretentiousness of these dwellings 
have had to diminish because of the outspoken envy of "a semi-alien lower class."~° 
Since World War I, Park Avenue has, to some extent, succeeded Fifth Avenue as the 
stronghold of "society," wealth and exclusiveness. In this "melting pot of the 
rich ,” ownership of a duplex or triplex apartment at one time meant the expenditure 
of $250,000. Hideouts of a similar nature were found in outlying sections like Sut- 
ton Place and Beekman fill. 

The major styles used for town houses along fifth Avenue and elsewhere in New 
York may be grouped most conveniently under the general heading ot Academic Eclecti- 
cism. This was, in large measure, a result of the Beaux-Arts training received by 
most of the architects to whom the robber barons entrusted the design of their 
homes. Before the Civil War, most building had been undertaken by contractors who 
designed the plans and hired the necessary masons and carpenters. Later generations 
of millionaires carried the specialization process into the building industry and 
demanded the services of full-time professionals, preferably architects who had been 
trained at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris’* The most popular of these were Rich- 
ard Morris Hunt (1827-95) ** Charles Follen McKim (1847-1909)25 and Stanford White 
(1853-1906) *4 

In its earliest phases, the domestic architecture of the robber barons shared in 
the widespread eclecticism of the mid-19th century, which had followed upon the 
oman, Greek, and Gothic Revivals. Animated by the romantic revolt against classi- 
cal logic and rigidity of form, architects’ designs appearing at this time presented 
an array of Tudor and Elizabethan Cottages, Swiss Chalets, Romanesque Villas, and 
Oriental Houses, which were only vaguely suggestive of their presumea prototypes. 
Much of the historically derived detail undoubtedly represented frantic attempts to 
satisfy the demands of newly-rich seekers of “culture,” who, in their desire to as- 
sociate the respectability of tradition with economic success, more often than not 
found themselves domiciled in settings of extravagant exoticism. Behind the eclec- 
tic facades, however, were ground plans which had discarded classical symmetry in 
favor of "modern" flexibility and informality*<® 

In the sixties, New York's long rows of brownstone front houses, built for the 
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well-to-do by unimaginative but practical speculators, were often criticized for be- 
ing unduly monotonous, impersonal and ugly. The style of these brownstones, which 
Hitchcock refers to as “Barryesque High Renaissance,"*®was used for almost all types 
of buildings except ecclesiastical. It was derived from the literal translations of 
Italian High Renaissance palaces with which Sir Charles Barry (1795-1860) had at- 
tempted to enhance London in the thirties. Characteristic were the astylar facade 
and plain wall treatment, the angle rustications, small "temple" windows with pedi- 
ments and heavy moldings, and the deep elaborately modillioned Florentine cornice. 
Heavy brackets or conventional columns usually supported a pediment over the en- 
trance door. The academic detail, heavier than that of the preceding decade, occa- 
sionally included some incised Neo-Grec ornament. Richer than the Greek Hevival, 
Barry’s style satisfied the ornate taste of rich New Yorkers in the sixties. Fash- 
ionable practitioners were Griffith Thomas and John Kellum. 

When the effects of the 1873 panic had begun to wear off, private building re- 
sumed its former activity. Instead of continuing to accept the speculative build- 
er’s stereotyped product, however, a family of means would hire an architect whose 
design conformed to the individual tastes and habits of his patron. Speculative 
builders, as a consequence, were compelled to introduce some variety into their 
brownstone molds. One innovation in the late eighties was the "American basement, ” 
which overthrew the long reign of the high stoop. 

The success of the costly Vanderbilt houses in the early eighties made the French 
style a "must" for "important" dwellings in New York. lwo phases of this influence 
were equally popular. Elements of one, the French "Second Empire" style, had al- 
ready been used in New York buildings as early as the fifties, but the second, the 
Early henaissance style of Francis I’s Loire Valley chateaux, did not appear until 
liichard Morris Hunt designed the W. K. Vanderbilt residence (1878-81). Hunt, the 
first American architect to stuay at the kcole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, returned to 
the United States in 1855, bringing back with him all the features of Second Empire 
architecture, including the mansard roof, which became a symbol of modernity in the 
sixties. lhe desire tor architectural prestige led to its indiscriminate applica- 
tion to almost every type of current building. Even the tormerly flat roots of 
Barryesque tiigh Renaissance brownstones donned the “new look." Betore returning to 
the United States, Hunt had worked on the new Louvre with Hector Lefuel, in whose 
hands the French High Kenaissance style became increasingly rich and florid. In ad- 
dition to the high mansard root, elements of the Second Empire style included pavil- 
ions of superimposed orders and free-standing columns, huge dormer windows, high 
cornices, and rusticated wall treatment. Highly tavored by the robber barons for 
their own homes, the French Second Empire style, as practised by A. B. Mullet, also 
became “official” for government buildings during Grant's tirst administration. 

The second phase of the French intluence was the Early lienaissance style used in 
early 16th century chateaux. The hunting loages which Francis I and his nobles 
built in the Loire hiver valley combined medieval asymmetry and structural princi- 
ples with Italianate decorative forms. In New York Hunt linea Fifth Avenue with al- 
most archeologically exact replicas of these transitional "Gothic Revival" struc- 
tures. He combined classical pilasters and delicate arabesques of cherubs and acan- 
thus leaves with Gothic crockets and finials on dormer window gables. lhe pictur- 
esque effect of irregular silhouettes made up of steeply pitched and crested roots 
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with conical towers proved to be very popular with Hunt’s patrons. 

This good fortune did not befall one ot Hunt’s younger but equally famous con- 
temporaries in New York ~- Henry Hobson Richardson (1838-86). Some mention must be 
made of Richardson’s presence in New York, if only because he had no personal influ- 
ence on the style of Fitth Avenue town houses. Some have tound this disappointing, 
since the heavy, gloomy, and forbidding "Richardson liomanesque," with its cavernous 
arched doorways, towers ana turrets and massive rough-hewn stone construction, would 
have been a fitting symbol for the "sinister power ot the entrenched monopolists."©7 
Upon his return in October 1865 trom the Ecole des Beaux-Arts where he had been the 
second American student, Hichardson decided to work in New York City. Until his 
departure tor Brookline, Mass., in the spring ot 1874, however, most of his commis- 
Sions were in New England, where his ties were closer by education at Harvard, mar- 
riage, and friendships. The remodelling ot the brunswick Hotel in’ 1870 was his sole 
New York commission. 

Although the influence of Richardson’s monumental style began to exert itself in 
the mid-seventies, it could not compete with that of the Vanderbilt houses in New 
York and with the early work of McKim, Mead & White. These structures, of course, 
were not built until the early eighties. Had Richardson not left New York in 1874, 
he might have convinced the robber barons of the appropriateness of the "Komanesque 
Revival" style. As it was, his clients in New England and the west — Higginson, 
Anderson, Ames, Glessner — could not offset the social prestige of the Vanderbilts, 
who set the vogue tor 16th century chateaux in the last two decades of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

One other major style, a "Second Classical iievival," was in as great favor with 
American robber barons of the late 19th century as the "new architecture” of Brunel- 
leschi and Alberti had been with the Medicis, Pazzis, ana “alatestas ot the early 
15th century in Italy. In resurrecting "lioman" forms via early tienaissance moditi- 
cations in Florence, it was intended to restore the supremacy of abstract form and 
purity of conception. This approach was summarized best, perhaps, in the design by 
McKim, Mead & White for the Loston Public Library (1887-95), with its ashlar walls, 
and fenestration in a tradition extending from Alberti’s San Francesco in ltumini to 
Labrouste’s bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve in Paris. Such a style, obviously, lent 
itself to institutional buildings and only the most tormal town houses. In the im- 
perial symbols of ancient liome, supplied by Beaux-Arts architectural firms, indus- 
trial capitalism in the east probably found adequate expression ior its conservative 
ideology. 

Unlike New York, which was settling aown to an intensification of traaition, 
Chicago, after the Great Fire ot 1871, produced the "Chicago School" of progressive 
architects*® Ihe development and influence of the Chicago School (and also of the 
Homanesque hevival) were brought to an abrupt end, however, when the ideals of east- 
ern "mercantile classicism" triumphed at the World’s Columbia Exposition of 1893 in 
Chicago. At the Fair the dominant role was given to academicians trom New York, who 
set up an "Imperial facade" in the Beaux-Arts tradition’? When the tair was over, 
the Second Classical lievival assumed national supremacy with New York as the toun- 
tain-head of architectural modes and the ultimate judge in matters of style and 
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taste. 

Regarding the choice of a style for the "White City,” Mead “had a distinct im- 
pression that it was the unanimous opinion of the eastern architects that the Clas- 
sic motive should be used,"°° amotive which had not been popular in Chicago until 
the Fair. lhe decision was reached in 1890 during a preliminary meeting at McKim's 
New York ottice. lhis deteat of mid-western progressivism was effectively drama- 
tized at the tair by the uniqueness of Louis Sullivan’s Transportation Building. In 
the same way that modern tinance capitalism had absorbed Chicago's local partner- 
ships into national trusts, so did the esthetics of the east overcome all resistance 
to the symbols of Imperial Home. When Vaniel Burnham, chairman of the Architectural 
Commission at the Fair, was urging Frank Lloyd Wright to join the eclectics, he 
spoke glowingly of the great influence the Fair would have on the country: 

"I can see all America constructed along the lines of the Fair, in 

noble, ‘dignitiea,’ classic style. lhe great men of the day all teel 

that way about it — all of them."*? 
The results of the overwhelming success and popularity of eastern “mercantile clas- 
sicism" at the Exposition were consolidated in the following year with the founding 
ot the society of Beaux-Arts Architects. In 1905 the American Academy in Kome was 
establishea with McKim as first president, thus further strengthening the position 
of the academicians. 

A briet chronological and stylistic survey of specific robber baron residences 
will particularize the preceding general discussion of the growth ot Fifth Avenue 
and the najor styles of architecture involved. Stylistic analyses of these will be 
limited to exteriors. Sources which describe the interior are referred to in the 
notes. 

founders of two of the earliest dynasties of wealth were John Jacob Astor (1763- 
1848) and Cornelius Vanderbilt (i794-1877). Astor, whose fortune was made in furs 
and China trading and in real estate investments, haa a thirteen-acre villa near 
Hellgate, extenaing trom York to East End Avenue and from 87th to 89th Streets?* 
Surrounded by the estates ot Gracie, Cruger, Schermerhorn, and Khinelander, the man- 
sion itself (fig. ), built about 1803, was a transitional building of the “Post- 
Colonial" period. Its two-story unpedimented Ionic portico, slender columns, and 
hip-root recall the Jumel Mansion (1765) in New York. In 1845 Commodore Vanderbilt, 
an aggressive shipper and railroad manipulator, built a $55,000 town house at 10 
Washington Place®* Four stories high and constructed of red brick and white trim, it 
was a vernacular version of the current Greek Kevival style. 

In the tifties and sixties most of the robber barons were content to live in 
ordinary, often “second-hand” brownstone dwellings. These were in the Barryesque 
High tienaissance style discussed above. One such house was that ot the elder J. 
Pierpont Morgan (1837-1913), famed international banker, at 219 Madison Avenue, on 
the northeast corner of 36th Street (fig. 3). In 1853-54 three large and “elegant” 
brownstone residences had been erected between 36th and 37th Streets on the east 
side of Madison Avenue tor members of the tirm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. Morgan pur- 
chased No. 219 trom W.¥. Phelps in 1880, and employed Christian Herter to design and 
execute the alterations and furnishings: * Ihe outer appearance of the building was 
carefully preserved, except that the front door, after its removal to the 36th 
Street side, was replaced by a bay window. 
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John Davison Kockefeller (1839-1937), the billionaire oil-refiner, resided at 4 
West 54th Street, just around the corner from Fifth Avenue, in another of the brown- 
‘stone "mansions" designed in Barry’s severe High Henaissance style (fig. 5). It had 
been built originally for William P. Williams, about 1864-65, reputedly by Adam H. 
Embeer, a master-builder. After passing through several hands, it was. finally 
bought by Rockefeller for $600,000 when he became a legal resident of New York in 
1884. The four-story and basement structure, typically tall and narrow, was loca- 
ted on grounds that included a summer-house and a two story stable on the opposite 
side of the garden*° Though only a modest city-dweller, John D. lavished huge a- 
mounts of money, energy, and affection on his 3,000-acre "Kijkuit" estate in the 
Pocantico Hills near Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Even a member of the Astor family, "landlords of New York", occupied a Barryesque 
brownstone house on Fifth Avenue at the southwest corner of 34th Street. Built in 
1856, the four-story and basement building was the home of Mr. & Mrs. William B. 
Astor II (1829-92). It had a high stoop, a bracketed cornice, and simple archi- 
traves over the heavy but plainly tramed windows. Segmental pediments decorated the 
first story windows and doorway*® Colonel John Jacob Astor III (1822-90), first son 
ot William B. Astor I, occupied a building on the northwest corner of 33rd Street. 
Unlike the brownstone fronts which lined Fifth Avenue on either side of it, this 
residence, built in 1859, was faced with Philadelphia pressed brick. Its window 
dressings, architraves, cornices, columns, and double-stoop were of Nova Scotia 
freestone, as was also the facing of the basement story. The mansard roof was a 
feature which marked the transition from the Barryesque High Kenaissance style, with 
its flat Italianate roof, to that of the French Second Empire?’ 

Also transitional in style was the brownstone residence of Jay Gould (1836-92), 
the scourge of Wall Street (fig. 6). He purchased the building at 579 Fifth Avenue, 
on the northeast corner of 47th Street in 1881°° Erected in 1869, the massive tour- 
story and basement structure of thirty-five rooms had a mansard root with dormer 
windows, cresting and buttressed chimneys, a heavy bracketed cornice, and paneled 
quoins. A high stoop led up to the columnar porch entrance. lhe presence ot 
Gould’s residence made the neighborhood an uptown center of finance, with headquar- 
ters in the Windsor Hotel across the Avenue. Until its transformation into Kalt- 
man’s bric-a-brac shop in 1942, it was the last private mansion on Fifth Avenue be- 
low 59th Street. Like Hocketeller, Gould also had a 500-acre country estate, "Lynd- 
hurst," in Tarrytown. 

The most notorious private residence of its day was the white "Marble Palace" of 
Alexander Turney Stewart (1803; 1876), the millionaire dry-goods merchant and real 
estate investor, on Fifth Avenue at the northwest corner of 34th Street (tig. 7). 
Built largely during the years 1867-69 by John Kellum, Stewart’s favorite architect, 
it replaced another famous mansion, that of Dr. Samuel P. "Sarsaparilla” Townsend>” 
Its style, unique amid the interminable rows of brownstone fronts, was French Second 
Empire, already in use for contemporary commercial buildings. The mansard roof kept 
the cornice line low. In this way the five-story building could be designed with a 
three-story facade, thus providing extra height, and at the same time avoid the 
problem of composing vertically in the traditionally horizontal "classical" style. 
Manifestations of the grand manner were the broad flights of steps, abundant bal- 
conies, ornate dormer windows in the tinted slate roof, heavy corner quoins, and 
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free-standing coupled columns on the first and second stories. The monumental Co- 
rinthian order was the most elaborate example in New York. 

In 1879 the building slump which had followed the panic of 1873 was broken by the 
concerted efforts of three members of the Vanderbilt dynasty. William Henry Vander- 
bilt I (1821-85), older son of the Commodore, built two three-story Connecticut 
brownstone dwellings (1879-81) on the west side of Fifth Avenue, between 5lst and 
52nd Streets (fig. 8)*° Nearly square in plan, each box-like house consisted of a 
very slightly recessed center and wings. lhey were connected by a one-story vesti- 
bule. The architect was Charles B. Atwood; the contractor, John B. Snook; and Her- 
ter Brothers, the decorators*! Herter Brothers had wanted to use black and red mar- 
ble, but Vanderbilt insisted upon brownstone. In style, the dwellings were Néo- 
Grec, apparently inspired by the rationalized classicism of Duban, Duc, and La- 
brouste in France during the first half of the 19th century. Classical details were 
simplified and treated with restraint and delicacy, especially evident in the re- 
fined handling of the naturalistically carved foliage. The typically flat surfaces 
were maintained throughout by suppressing moldings, triezes, and cornice to a mini- 
mum of projection. Other classical elements included Corinthian capitals, thin Ren- 
aissance pilasters, and richly carved decorative friezes. ** 

A new standard of imitation in the East was set during the same years, 1879-81, 
when Nichard Morris Hunt designed a residence for William Kissam Vanderbilt I (1849- 
1920), son of William Henry Vanderbilt I (fig. 9). Located on the northwest corner 
ot Fifth Avenue (No.660) and 52nd Street, it was in the style ot the early French 
henaissance of Francis 1*and represented an estimated investment of $3, 000 00044 
Almost square in plan, the four-story brick and gray limestone front dwelling had a 
blue slate roof with tall copper crestings and a variety of chimney shapes (fig. 10). 
Areas of richly carved design were occasionally contrasted with the plain wall sur- 
faces, while narrow molded string courses traversed the fagade at window sill level. 
The deeply recessed balcony on the second floor, the corbelled oriel, long turret, 
picturesquely steep hipped-roof, and high ornate dormer windows were derived from 
elements of the chateaux at Azay-le-hideau, Chenonceaux (fig. 23), and Blois, and 
from the Gothic house of Jacques Coeur in Bourges. 

Third in the series of Vanderbilt mansions was the $5,000,000 residence at 742 
Fifth Avenue and West 57th Street (fig.11), built for Cornelius Vanderbilt II (1843- 
1899), brother of William Kissam, by George B. Post**in the years 1880-82. *® Fol low- 
ing the precedent established by Hunt’s design, the style was that of the early 
French Renaissance, but with even more classicized detail. Built of red pressed 
brick, which contrastea with the ornately carved gray Bedford limestone trim, its 
main compositional emphasis was horizontality, achieved by strongly developed tloor 
lines. Other elements typical of the style were square-headed openings, pilasters, 
turrets, carved stone cornice and trieze, and gabled dormers. A large hipped-roof 
of brick and tile covered the five-story building. From 1892 to 1894 Post’s clients 
invested $900,000 in land for an extension to 58th Street which featured a carriage- 
entrance porch facing the Plaza. 

In 1881, when he had completed the W. K. Vanderbilt house, Hunt designed a resi- 
dence at 11 East 68th Street, between Fifth and Madison Avenues, for Henry Gurdon 
Marquand (1819-1902), who had retired from his various banking and real estate ac- 
tivities in the same year (fig.12). The four-story brownstone and brick dwelling 
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was in the transitional late Gothic-early Renaissance style of 16th century France. 
On the ashlar-faced facade, there were two slightly projecting towers of different 
sizes which broke through the lines of the main cornice. Also featured on the ex- 
terior were corner balconies, a basement of rough-cut stone, and classical details 
adapted to the overall picturesque irregularity 

Also on 68th Street (northeast corner), and built in the same year (1881), was 
the five-story Connecticut brownstone residence at 871 Fifth Avenue, designed by 
William Schickel for Robert Leighton Stuart (1806-82), the millionaire sugar-re- 
finer (fig. 13)4°% The style was a heavy version of the popular French Second Empire, 
with mansard roof, projecting bay windows, corner quoins, and rusticated stone 
treatment in the first story and basement. Polished Aberdeen granite columns graced 
the entrance porch. When William C. Whitney acquired the residence in 1896 he had 
Stanford White redecorate the interior in Italian Nenaissance style. At the same 
time the house was extended 200 feet along 68th Street. 

One of the few large town houses to show the influence of Richardson’s HKomanesque 
style was that designed by McKim, Mead & White for Charles Lewis Tiffany (1812- 
1902), founder of the largest jewelry company on the continent. Located on the 
northeast corner of 72nd Street and Madison Avenue, the two tour-story dwellings 
(fig.14) intended for Tiffany and his son and daughter, were built in the years 1882 
to 18844% Brownstone was used in the first story,while the upper stories were of 
yellow brick and blue stone trim. At the corner, just above the basement, an 
attached turret was carried on a heavy, simply-molded corbel, while a recessed 
balcony was at the west end. The irregular mass of high-gabled roofs was further 
animated by picturesque chimney stacks. An especially Kichardsonian feature was the 
deeply recessed doorway in the shape of a low, broad arch consisting ot long rough- 
faced voussoirs rising from the ground. Concerning the choice of Komanesque treat- 
ment, it should be remembered that both McKim and White had been apprentices in 
Richardson’s Boston ottice in the seventies. 

In the same years (1882-85), but in quite a different vein, McKim, Mead & White 
designed a group of four story residences tor Henry Villard (1835-1900), the rail- 
road financier (fig.15)°° Unified by a three-sided court, the brick and brownstone 
front houses occupy an entire block along the east side of Madison Avenue between 
50th and 5lst Streets (fig.16). They were among the first examples of domestic 
architecture in the country to follow a style derived directly from Italian Re- 
naissance palaces. White’s preliminary design had called for the use of Kichardson- 
ian rock-faced stone in the basement, as had been the case in the liffany houses. 
However, when Joseph M. Wells°‘a recent addition to the firm, was put in charge of 
the Villard houses, he insisted upon a smooth-taced facade derived trom the Can- 
celleria Palace in Home. The rich, but small-scaled cornice, the round-arched win- 
windows sunk into panels, the square attic-story windows, decorative spandrels, tive 
arched court loggia, beveled basement joints, railings and gate were based on the 
purest type of early homan Henaissance work. ihe interior decoration, largely exe- 
cuted by White in 1885, was also in the Italian henaissance style. 

Aside from the Tiffany houses, another noteworthy mansion reminiscent of the 
Romanesque style was that of Henry Osborne Havemeyer (1847-1907), the sugar-refiner. 
Located at 848 Fifth Avenue on the northeast corner of 66th Street, the four-story 
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dwelling was designed in 1889 by Charles Coolidge Haight (1841-1917)°* The facade 
consisted of a central section flanked by semi-circular projections, crowned with 
tiled conical roof-tops. Openings were in the form of deep round arches on the 
ground tloor, and recessed rectangular windows in the upper two stories where they 
were tlanked by classical columns. The rusticated granite front and generally squat 
and rugged appearance completed the Komanesque effect. 

Post resumed his domestic work for the robber barons in the early 1890's when he 
received a commission from Collis Potter Huntington (1821-1900), the railroad-ma- 
nipulator and vineyard-owner trom California? The $2,000,000 residence (1889-94) 
was on the southeast corner of Fifth Avenue and 57th Street (fig. 17), while the re- 
maining three corners were occupied by the homes ot W. C. Whitney, C. Vanderbilt, 
and Mary Mason Jones. In emulation of early Italian Henaissance palazzi, rough- 
faced granite blocks covered the exterior of the five-story building. The ground 
floor teatured round-arched openings elaborately decorated with Nenaissance carving. 
Other classical details included cornices, corbels, and a balustrade. Above were 
"temple" windows, flanked by columns, and surmounted by pediments on the second 
tloor and plain entablatures on the third. A low-pitched brick and tile roof, 
pierced by high chimneys, crownea the entire structure. 

Employing another version of the early French Renaissance style he had used for 
the Marquand House ten years earlier, Hunt designed a residence in 189] for Commo- 
dore Elbridge lhomas Gerry (1837-1927), a large real estate holder and director of 
several trust companies. It was located at 2 East 61st Street and Fifth Avenue?* 
The exterior (fig. 18) was inspired directly by the Louis XII wing of the Chateau of 
Blois (1489-1503), and especially by the square tower of the court. An extremely 
picturesque efttect was provided by the contrast of light, irregularly-placed quoins 
against a background of dark red brick walls. The large recessed window with Gothic 
cuspings and balcony, and the dripstone lintels, slender spiral columns, and tall 
dormers completed the nostalgic repertoire of transitional Kenaissance motives. 

With the example set by Gerry’s home, and those of Isaac V. Brokaw (1887) at 79th 
Street, and Charles 1. Yerkes (1888) at 68th Street, more of New York's wealthier 
citizens were encouraged to settle along Fitth Avenue facing the Park north of 59th 
Street. For some time afterward the Commodore tried in vain to fend off the inva- 
sion of apartment houses above the Plaza, but even his own house met defeat when it 
was demolished and replaced by the present Hotel Pierre in 1930. 

The crisis of 1893 and the subsequent depression were the cause of another almost 
complete cessation of building activity in New York. Preceded by a financial panic 
in 1889, this condition existed also in Chicago where the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition had to be postponed for a year, and where even firms like Adler & Sullivan, 
Holabird & Roche, and Burnham & Co.had no new work "on the boards."°° The only major 
event in domestic architecture was the *1,500,000 house (1893-95) designed by Hunt 
for Mrs. William Astor and her son, Colonel John Jacob Astor IV (1864-1912) (fig. 
19). Another example of the early French lenaissance style, the four-story, light 
gray limestone building was located at 840 Fifth Avenue on the northeast corner of 
65th Street®® It was actually a double house; Mrs. Astor lived in the northern half, 
while the Colonel and his family occupied the southern half. After his mother’s 
death, John JacobIV hired the firm of Carrtre & Hastings to alter the interior for 
the use of one family. 
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On the exterior Hunt’s popular French style was weighted in favor of Italianate 
formalized composition and details. The high, copper crested, slate roofs were of 
northern inspiration, but the pedimented dormers and the pilasters which flanked the 
triple windows were derived trom Italian sources. Ashlar walls, heavy entabla- 
tures, and arched and rectangular windows, as well as the symmetrical fifth Avenue 
facade with its projecting ends, all reflected the southern influence as adapted to 
the style of Francis I. 

The next flurry of domestic building activity which took place in the early years 
of the twentieth century, produced the last examples of conspicuous robber baron 
residences. Included among these were the homes of Jacob H. Schitt, Felix M. War- 
burg, and Paul M. Warburg, partners in the banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Most 
elaborate of all were the mansions of Charles M. Schwab, Henry C. Frick, and Andrew 
Carnegie, the fabulous triumvirate of steel masters, and that of ex-Senator William 
A. Clark, the copper king trom Butte, Montana. 

Mr. Schiff’s (1847-1920) French itenaissance home (fig.20) at 967 Fifth Avenue be- 
tween 77th and 78th Streets adjoining the Clark mansion, was renowned as an example 
of the grandeur which speculative building could achieve>’ 1t was built in 1900 by 
the firm of John 1. and James A. Farley, after the design of Charles lhain, and put 
up for sale at $450,000. Schiff made the purchase in 1901. fuilt otf brick and 
stone, the five-story dwelling had a rusticated "American basement,” with three 
large round-headed openings, one of which served as the entrance. Giant pilasters 
united the second and third stories. lhe narrow attic story with pedimented windows 
was capped by a mansard roof which featured five "oeils-de-boeuf.” 

The Schwab (1851-1939) mansion, until its destruction in 1947, came closest to 
being literally a French Renaissance chateau (fig. 21)2° begun in 1902 by Maurice 
Hebert, the site of the residence occupied an entire block of thirty city lots be- 
tween Riverside Drive and West End Avenue and between 73rd and 74th Streets. In the 
early stages work had been delayed by strikes and lockouts, but by 1906 the house 
was almost completely finished at an estimated cost of $8,000,000. Wir. Schwab per- 
sonally planned the aisposition of rooms on the first and second stories, while both 
he and his wife selected period styles for the various rooms (fig. 22). They were 
aided by William Baumgarten & Co., the interior designers and general contractors. 
The six-story dwelling had a cream granite front over its structural iron framework 
and a roof of slate and tile. Brick and stone were used for the two side wings. 

The model chosen for the central ftacaae was the middle block of the Chateau at 
Chenonceaux (fig. 23), probably on the assumption that the one at Blois had been 
wrung architecturally dry. Except for the omission of picturesque appendages and 
the difference in scale, the reproduction was literal, the porte-cochéres at the 
sides being meant to replace the original excrescences, lhe rear of the building 
was reduced in height and constructed of brick with ashlar quoins and dressing. 
Elements of the chateaux at Blois and Azay-le-lideau were revived at the sides and 
symmetrically disposed about a central axis following the plan of Chenonceaux. In- 
side, the luxuries included over seventy-five rooms and torty baths, a swimming 
pool, a gymnasium, an art gallery, and a chapel. 

Senator William Andrews Clark (1839-1925) had begun building his mansion on the 
northeast corner ot Fitth Avenue at 77th Street as early as 1889, but by 1905 only 
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the exterior had been finished, and it was not until 1907, at the close of his sen- 
ate term, that he could move into the seven-story granite house (fig. 24)°° The ar- 
chitects for "Clark’s Folly" were Lord, Hewlitt & Hull, but Clark took the plans to 
Paris, where Henri Ueglane, the fashionable designer, changed them completely®° 
Clark also added some changes of his own. French baroque eclecticism of the ex- 
uberant Ecole des Beaux-Arts variety reached its climax in the Clark mansion, which 
also proved to be, to the tune of over $7,000,000, one of the costliest residences 
in New York. Built of stone and brick over a steel frame, and surmounted by a lofty 
tower, the house contained over 120 rooms, a theater, a swimming pool, four art 
salons, and several dining rooms. 

The elaborately ornate style, facetiously referred to as "Mid-McKinley henais- 
sance" or “Hiverside Urive Empire," was characterized by an ostentatious assortment 
of cartouches, pillars, cornices, swags, volutes, urns, and bunches of flowers and 
grapes floridly carved in high relief. A restless pattern of curved lines, compli- 
cated dormer windows and broken pediments was set oft against the rusticated masonry 
tacade. In general appearance, the building might have passed for a fantastic real- 
ization of one ot Gilbert Bostwick Croff’s projects for a "Stately and Imposing 
Villa" (1875) (fig. 25). 

When Andrew Carnegie (1835-1919) decided to move his home uptown in 1899, the 
Fitth Avenue site he selected between East 90th and 9lst Streets was intested with a 
multitude of goats and shanty-dwellers. This residential pioneer extended the Fifth 
Avenue frontier with a $1,000,000 mansion designed by Babb, Cook & Willard (tigs.26, 
27). The tour-story rea brick and granite building is in English Georgian style. 
In its general massiveness, and in such details as the high rusticated basement, the 
heavy balconies, window frames and cornice, the balustrade, the narrow rectangular 
chimneys, and the occasional pedimented windows, the Carnegie mansion bears some re- 
semblance to Sir William Chambers’ Somerset House (1775-80) in London®* Like Gerry 
in 1891, Carnegie greatly stimulated the development of Fifth Avenue by enccuraging 
other robber barons to buila their residences tarther uptown. 

One such residence is that designed by Charles P. !i. Gilbert tor telix M. Warburg 
(1871-1937) at 1109 Fitth Avenue on the northeast corner of 92nd Street (fig.28). 
In 1901 Perry Belmont had planned to have his home on this site, but a six-story 
dwelling tinally was erected tor Mr. and Mrs. Warburg in 1907°* the steel- frame 
building of brick and dark gray limestone facing is in the French Gothic style. It 
has a high pitched roof of slate and copper, and an L-shaped extension in the rear. 
behina the 15th century facade, however, the Warburgs introauced such 20th century 
conveniences as an electric elevator and electric lighting throughout the building’s 
fifty rooms. 

Another former Warburg mansion now being used as a graduate school by the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts of New York University is at 17 East 80th Street®® It was de- 
signed in 1906 by C. P. H. Gilbert, in this case for Paul M. Warburg (1868-1932). 
lhe five-story building, so familiar to the readers of this publication, is a rather 
severe version of the later Italian Kenaissance style as it was developed in the 
early 16th century in home; a vaguely reminiscent mode! is the Palazzo Giraud 
(1503). the astylar facade of gray limestone, with its porticoed entrance, deep 
cornice, and dormer windows, also recalls the Barryesque High iienaissance style 
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which had been customary for brownstones in the sixties (cf. fig. 6). 

The last robber baron residence of significance (fig. 29) was that of Henry Clay 
Frick (1849-1919), designed by Carrére & Hastings®*and built in the years 1912 
to 1914, reputedly to spite Andrew Carnegie’s new home. Occupying an entire block 
on the east side of Fifth Avenue between 70th and 7lst Streets, the $5,400,000 man- 
sion was enlarged (1932-1935) by John Kussell Pope and opened to the public as the 
Frick Collection (fig. 30)5° The style chosen was that of later French iienaissance 
domestic architecture in the 18th century, as it appeared in the Petit lrianon 
(1762-68) at Versailles. Characteristic are the rusticated stone work throughout, 
the roof balustrade, the window balconies, and the giant pilasters. More Italian- 
ate, perhaps, are the clearly articulated cubiform masses and the comparitively un- 
plastic surfaces, as in the Cancelleria and the Giraud Palaces in Home. Indiana 
limestone was used for the plain surfaces and also for the ornamental carving of the 
exterior, which was executed by Piccirilli Brothers. 

Several possible reasons suggest themselves to explain the stylistic preterences 
of the robber barons. To some extent their fondness tor historic “styles” probably 
was motivated by the same desire for "modernity" that prompted their Medieval and 
Renaissance prototypes. As the Medicis had championed the “new” classical style, so 
did the Vanderbilts plug the "new" Renaissance style. On the other hand, the sanc- 
tity of European tradition added social and psychological security to their already 
strong economic position. lhe rich historical associations with which they sur- 
rounded themselves created an atmosphere of sedateness and stability, even though 
the magnificent interiors were more appropriate as settings for the occasional 
"fancy-dress" balls held in them. Though no specific style was tavorea especially 
by the robber barons, that of the Italian henaissance, as popularized by McKim, Mead 
& White, may have appealed to some on the basis of an assumed “intimate intellectual 
kinship" and a kindred faith in "rugged individualism. "®® 

Architects as a professional group were, of course, influential in making their 
clients aware of "style." In many instances, the prestige of individual architects 
themselves became symbolic ot what Ihorstein Veblen termed "conspicuous consump- 
tion."®7 Vebien’s "theory of the leisure class" remains, perhaps, the most cogent in- 
terpretation of the lavish displays of wealth in the domestic architecture of post- 
Civil War industrialists and financiers. Like the “perfect crime," mere possession 
of great wealth and power may be psychologically frustrating. 1t imust be made evi- 
dent to incite the wonder and esteem of others. For America’s robber barons, one 
means towards this end was the "conspicuous consumption" symbolized by the tew re- 
maining monuments on Fifth Avenue. 

* * 

By extending the definition of "domestic architecture” to include the dwellings 
ot deceased robber barons, we may consider some mausoleums, which after 1890 began 
to reflect the social and economic status of their owners in life. Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery, considering its inhabitants, was New York’s most fashionable burial place. 
Here, housed for eternity in a variety of classical monuments, are gathered the re- 
mains of erstwhile men of distinction — Gould, Whitney, Goelet, Huntington, Clews, 
Flager, Sloane, the Havemeyers, and Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Jay Gould’s lonic temple-tomb, designed and built by H. J. French about 1882, is 
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a gray granite structure costing some $110,000°° A Greek temple approached by long 
flights of steps was createa tor Collis P. Huntington by Robert Caterson at a cost 
of over $300,000°° The Goelet mausoleum. with its [onic portico and severely simple, 
classical lines was designed by McKiin, Mead & White’? For William C. Whitney, the 
same architects came through with a plain shaft on a base, relieved only by a gar- 
land reliet at the 

Most interesting architecturally is the Vanderbilt tamily mausoleum located on a 
hillock ot tourteen acres just back of the old Moravian Cemetery at New Dorp, Staten 
Island. For the design of this $1,000,000 establishment, William H. Vanderbilt had 
secured the services of hichard M. Hunt in 1885. The tirst elaborate project was 
rejected for having "unnecessary tancy-work." Vanderbilt apparently was satistied 
with the second scheme, a rationalized version of one of Hunt’s tavorite buildings, 
the Romanesque church at St. Gilles near Arles (ca. 1150). Built of Quincy granite 
outside and Indiana limestone inside, the structure is fronted by the triple porch 
of St. Gilles, and is surmounted by two decorative cupolas. * 
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NOTES 


** This paper was prepared originally under the direction of Professor Dimitris Tselos, to whom I 
am thankful for many constructive criticisms. 
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and Times of Charles Pollen McKim, Boston, 1929; C. H. Reilly, McKim, Mead & White, London, 
1924; "Charles Follen McKim," Wew York Architect, III, Sept., 1909, unpaged; DAB, XII, 
pp. 99-102. 

See Charles C. Baldwin, Stanford White, New York, 1931; John Walden Myer, "The New York Work 
or Stanrord White," Museum of the City of New York Bulletin, V, 1942, pp.46-52; Sketches and 
Designs by Stanford White, with an Outline of His Career by His Son, Lawrence Grant White, 
New York, 1920; DAB, XX, pp. 116-118. 

Clay Lancaster, "Oriental Forms in American Architecture, 1800-1870," Art Bulletin, XXIX, 
1947, pp. 183-93; Sigfried Giedion, Space, Time and Architecture, Cambridge, 1946, (first 
published 1941), pp. 285-290. 

Henry-Russell Hitchcock, fhe Architecture of H. #. Richardson and His Times, New York, 1936, 
pp. 9, 21, 58-59. 
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ani Stones, New York, 1924, pp.105-106, and fhe South in Architecture, New York, 1941, 
p. 98; Baldwin, op. cit., p. 345; Patterson, op. cit., p. 6. 

Outstanding members of this school who made major contributions to the technological and 
esthetic development of the skyscraper from 1883 to 1893 were the firms of Jenney & Mundie, 
Holabird & Roche, Burnham & Root, and Adler & Sullivan. See Gledion, op. cit., pp. 291-318; 
Barly Modern Architecture, Chicago, 1870-1910, New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1940; Hugh 
Morrison, Louis Sullivan, New York, 1935. 

Among the New Yorkers who "took over" at the Fair were Charles Follen McKim and Stanford 
White, designers of the Agricultural Building and the New York State Building, the latter a 
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free adaptation of the Villa Medici in Rome; George Browne Post (1837-1913), designer of the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building; and Richard Morris Hunt, designer of the Adminis- 
tration Building. The most prolific worker at the Exposition was Charles B. Atwood (1849- 
1895), also from New York. As Designer-in-Chief he created more than sixty buildings for 
the Fair, including the popular Palace of Fine Arts. (Charles Moore, Daniel #. Burnhan, 
Architect, Boston, 1921, I, pp.48-51; DAB, I, pp.418-419.) 

Moore, op.cit., p.42. William Rutherford Mead (1846-1928) was the "business man" and stead- 
ying influence in the firm of McKim, Mead & White. (DAS, XII, p.473.) 

Frank Lloyd Wright, An Autobiography, New York, 1932, p. 124. 

Illustrated in D. T. Valentine, ed., Manual of the Corporation of the City of Wew York, New 
York, 1864, p.208. The mansion was demolished in 1869. Before that the estate had been 
sold to a Catholic nunnery; later a great-great-grandson, Vincent Astor, bought back parts 
of it for a fashionable East End Avenue housing development. (Rufus Rockwell Wilson, New 
York, Old & New, Philadelphia, 1903, II, pp.293-295; Stokes, Iconography, III, p.948; Harvey 
O'Connor, fhe Astors, New York, 1941, p.20; Arthur D. Howden Smith, John Jacob Astor, Phila- 
delphia, pp. 282-283.) 

Described in Wayne Andrews, fhe Vanderbilt Legend, New York, 1941, pp.4, 24, 120, 146, 172, 179; 
Wheaton Joshua Lane, Commodore Vanderbilt, New York, 1942, p.80; Arthur D. Howden Smith, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, New York, 1927, pp. 142,143, 146,313; William Augustus Croffut, Phe 
Vanderbilts, New York, 1886, p.38. This type of house is discussed in Talbot Faulkner Ham- 
lin, Greek Revival Architecture in America, New York, 1944, especially pp.119-158, "The 
Classic Revival in New York." In 1890 the mansion was replaced by a six-story commercial 
building. (RE&R, XLVI, Oct. 25, 1890, Supplement, p. 15.) 

"The $215,000 Purchase in Madison Avenue," R&R, XXVI, 1880, p.667. See also Stokes, Jco- 
nography, III, p.654; Harry W. Desmond & Herbert Croly, Statel yfomes in Anerica from Coloe 
nial Times to the Present Day, New York, 1903, pp.65,69,73; Andrew Tully, &ra of Slegance, 
New York, 1947, pp.219-223,228-230,232, pl. fol. p.216; Herbert L. Satterlee, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, New York, 1940, pp. 186-188,207. The house was razed in 1927 and replaced by the 
Pierpont Morgan Library Annex. (#. Y. fimes, Jan. 7, 1927, p.1.) 

The building was demolished in 1938, at which time the site was loaned to the Museum of 
Modern Art for an outdoor exhibition area. (Hardinge Scholle, "Two Rooms from the Residence 
of the Late John D. Rockefeller, Museum of the City of Wew York Bulletin, I, 1938, pp. 
38-41; Allan Nevins, John. D. Rockefeller, New York, 1940, I, pp.159-161,455, pl. fol. p. 
660; Tully, ob.cit., Dp.212-213; w. Y. Times, March 22, 1938, p.23; June 16, p.23. 
Illustrated in Valentine's Manual, XII, 1928, p.63. See also Brown, op.cit., p.75. Located 
on the site of the former John Thompson farm, the house was demolished to make way for the 
Astoria Hotel (1895-1897). 

Illustrated in Brown, op.cit., p.75. See also O'Connor, op.cit., pp.106-107; I. N. Phelps 
Stokes, Wew York, Past and Present, New York, 1939, p.48; Albert Stevens Crockett, Peacocks 
on Parade, New York, 1931, pp.43,62-63,122. The house was demolished in 1890 and replaced 
by H. J. Hardenburgh's Waldorf Hotel (1893). In 1897 John Jacob Astor IV erected the 
Astoria Hotel to rival the Waldorf. The combined Waldorf-Astoria functioned from 1897 to 
1929, at which time the site finally was occupied by the Empire State Building. 

Its previous owner had been Henry Opdyke, former mayor of New York. After Gould's death in 
1892 the residence became the property of his daughter, Helen Gould Shepard, until her death 
in 1936. ("The Growth of New York," Architectural Review & American Builders’ Journal, II, 
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1869, p.286; RER, XXVIII, 1881, pp.870,886.) Illustrations of the interior in “Life Visits 
the Gould Mansion," Life, XIII, Dec. 7, 1942, pp.140-141. See also Tully, op.cit., pp.76, 

79-80, pl. fol. p.76. 

Townsend's $100,000 residence on a site originally part of the John Thompson land (cf. note 
36) was acquired by Stewart and demolished in 1867 after preliminary attempts at alterations 
were given up. His widow occupied the new house until her death in 1886 when the property 

was leased by the Manhattan Club. Finally razed in 1901, the mansion was replaced by Stan- 

ford White's Knickerbocker (later Columbia) Trust Co. Building (1904), now occupied by the 

Bowery Savings Bank, stores, and offices. (R&R, I, 1868, p.1; XVII, 1876, p.278; XXXVI, 

1885, p.1312; Valentine’s Manual, 1869, p.200; Brown, op.cit., Dp.78,79; Arch. & Building 
Trades, I, Dp.132-133,144; American Architect and Building News, I, 1876, p. 148; LXIII, 

1899, p.57 (referred to‘hereafter as 

The "Twin Residences® were built on the site of what was originally part of the Frederick 
Beinhauer garden farm. Vanderbilt's daughters, Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard and Mrs. William D. 
Sloane, occupied the northern half of the block (No.650), which was razed in 1927 to make 

way for the De Pinna Building. Twenty years later, the southern half (No.640), until 1944 

occupied by Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt III, was also demolished. The site now is occupied by 
the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. Building. Previous occupants of 640 had included George 
Washington Vanderbilt II, who inherited the house in 1885, and Henry Clay Frick, who had 
leased it while his own mansion was being built on 70th Street and Fifth Avenue. In 1914 it 
was reoccupled by a Vanderbilt, Brigadier-General Cornelius III, who commissioned Horace 
Trumbauer to redecorate the interior. ("The Vanderbilt Purchases," R&R, XXIII, 1879, p.43; 

XXIV, 1879, p.683; Valentine's Manual, XII, 1928, pp.35-38; Brown, op.cit., pp.92-93; w#. FY. 

fimes, Mar. 8, 1927, p.42; Mar. 29, p.43; Feb. 10, 1935, sect. IX, p.1; Feb. 12, 1942, p.20; 

July 21, 1946, p.4.) 

Atwood, who in 1893 was to be an outstanding success at the World's Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, was in charge of the architectural work of Herter Brothers(see note 29). Christian 
Herter (1840-83), head of the firm of Herter Brothers, interior decorators, had studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and had also worked as a designer in Tiffany's Studio. 

(DAB, VIII, pp.596-597.) John B. Snook (1816-1901) started his career as a contractor and 
later devoted himself to the design of buildings. (AA, LXXIV, 1901, p.41.) 

The definitive monograph is that of Edward Strahan (pseud. of Earl Shinn), wr. Vanderbilt's 
House and Collection, 4 vols., Boston, 1883-84, the most extravagant publication of any 
single robber baron residence. See also Desmond & Croly, Stately Homes in America, pp.51, 

55,59, 61, 255-256; Montgomery Schuyler, American Architectwre, New York, 1892, pp. 11-13, 63, 
65-67, and "Recent Building in New York,® AA, IX, 18681, p.243; "New York City," Fortune, 

July 1939, pp.81,162; Brown, op.cit., pp.81,83,92,93; Croffut, op.cit., pp. 155-162, 174; 

Hitchcock, Richardson, p.236; Tully, op.cit., pp.46-51,55,59,60; Ww. Y. Herald fribune, May 
17, 1940. For an illustration and a brief analysis of the stylistic implications of the 
Vanderbilt bathroom see Sigfried Giedion, Mechanization fakes Command, New York, 1948, 

p. 686. 

Hitchcock, Richardson, pp. 180,182, 236-237, indicates Hunt's indebtedness to Leon Palustre's 
first volume of La Renaissance en Prance (1877) for "correct" detail. See also John Vreden- 
burgh van Pelt, A Monograph of the Williaew £. Vanderbilt House, New York, 1925; Brenner, 

op.cit., pp.57-61; Ferrée, op.cit., p.274; Schuyler, American Architecture, pp.52-61; "Works 


of the Late Richard M. Hunt,*® AR, V, 1895, pp.97-180, and "Recent Building in New York," 44, 
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IX, 1881, pp.243-244; XXXIII, 1891, p.132; xxv, Feb. 6, 1892, plate; andrews, op.cit., 
Dp. 253, 288,296; Croffut, op.cit., pp.192,194-195; Brown, op.cit., p.94; Tully, op.cit., 
pp. 38-39,59; John Walden Myer, "The Gothic Revival in New York,"® Museum of the City of Hew 
York Bulletin, III, April 1940, pp.55-56; "Oriel for the House of W. K. Vanderbilt," 4d, 
VIII, Oct. 23, 1880, plate; "Mr. Wm. K. Vanderbilt's House,"® RB&R, XXXVII, 1886, p.770; 
XXXVIII, 1886, pp. 856-857. 

Like the William H. Vanderbilt houses, that of William K. Vanderbilt also occupied part of 
the site of the old Beinhauver Farm (cf. note 40). In 1898 Richard Howland Hunt, son of 
Richard Morris Hunt, made some changes, and at a still later date, Whitney Warren of Warren 
& Wetmore, altered some rooms for Mrs. Vanderbilt. The house finally was sold by Mrs. Henry 
White (Emily T. Vanderbilt), daughter of the owner, in 1925 for $3,750,000, and demolished 
in 1926. The site is now occupied by exclusive retail stores. ("The Vanderbilt Purchases, * 
RER, XXIII, 1879, p.43; ¥. ¥. Fimes, Feb. 14, 1925, p.25; Mar. 18, 1927, p.38; Mar. 29, 
p.43; J. Y. Herald fribune, May 17, 1940; "Scrapping an Architectural Masterpiece," 4A, 
CXXIX, 1926, pp.459-466; Regional Survey of Hew York and Its Environs, New York, VI, p.100. 
Post (see note 29) was one of the eastern architects who helped develop the "classical 
motive" at the Chicago Fair of 1893. (DAB, XV, pp.115-116.) The building appears to have 
been supervised by Robert Maynicke (see note 53), a designer in Post's office. (Arch. @ 
Bldg. frades, Il, p.354.) 

"The Vanderbilt Purchases," RER, XXIII, 1879, p.43; XXIV, 1879, pp.669,848; LI, 1893, p.981. 
See also Schuyler, American Architecture, pp.61-65, and "Recent Building in New York City," 
AA, IX, 1881, p.244 and pl.; XLV, Aug. 4, 1894, plates; Hitchcock, Richardson, p.237; Des- 
mond & Croly, Stately Homes in America, pp.501,503,507,511,513; Brown, op.cit., p.94; Tully, 
op.cit., pp.53,59; Andrews, op.cit., Dp.346-347,355,361-363,412; Arch. & Bldg. frades, I, 
p.83; Real Sst., Bldg. & Archit., pDp.393,691. For a view of the building before the 58th 
Street extension see Valentine's Manual, II, 1917, p.294. In 1925 the house was sold to 
promoters for $7,100,000. It was demolished in 1927 to be replaced by exclusive retail 
stores. (#. Y. Herald fribune, May 17, 1940; Regional Survey, VI, p. 101.) 

In 1909 the house was acquired by the 11 East 68th Street Co., and sold in 1912 to Herbert 
Lucas. A tall duplex apartment building was erected on the site. (RR, XXVII, 1881, p.275; 
XXVIII, 1881, pp.776,1210; XXI, 1883, pp.44,131-134; LXXXIX, 1912, p.588; Desmond & Croly, 
Stately Homes in America, pp.99,103,105,109; Russell Sturgis, "The Famous Japanese Room in 
the Marquand House," AR, XVIII, 1905, pp.192-201; Brenner, op.cit., pp. 63-66; AA, XXXIII, 
1891, pp.131-132; XLIII, Mar. 10, 1894, plate; XLIV, April 14, 1894, plate. 

When Stuart died in 1882 his widow continued to live in the mansion until her death in 1891. 
In 1896 William Collins Whitney (1841-1904), Secretary of the Navy under Cleveland (1885-89) 
and member of the Yerkes-Ryan-Widener traction ring in New York, acquired the property for 
$600,000. The house was later sold to James Henry "Silent" Smith (d.1907), the Wall Street 
broker, for $2,000,000, and in 1910 it was resold to Harry Payne Whitney (1872-1930), son of 
William C. Whitney, for $3,000,000. It finally was razed in 1942 and replaced by a nine- 
teen-story cooperative apartment building in 1948. The ballroom, then one of the largest in 
the city, was presented to the Walters Art Gallery in,Baltimore by Henry T. Walters. (DAB, 
XVIII, pp.176-177; XX, pp. 160-161, 166; RBR, XXVII, 1881, pp. 248,275,383; XXX, 1882, p.737: 
LIV, 1894, p.885; LXXIII, 1904, p.964; "Some Recent American Designs," AR, X, 1901, pp.407- 
416; Monograph of the Work of McKim, Mead & White, II, plates 144-145; Desmond & Croly, 
Stately Homes in America, pp.370,485,487,491,495,497; Tully, op.cit., pp. 169-186; Collins, 
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op.cit., p43; ¥. Y. fimes, Apr. 10, 1942, p.19; Oct. Sil, p.17; Nov. 8, sect. IX, p.1; Apr. 
13, 1946, p.28; Nov. 21, 1948, sect. VIII, p.1.) 

"The Tiffany House," AR, X, 1900, pp. 191-202; XXVIII, 1881, p.1075; XXIX, 1882, p.287; 
XXXII, 1883, p.522; XXIV, 1864, pp.785-786; 4A, XXV, Jan. 19, 1869, plate; XXXIII, July 4, 
1891, plate; Monograph of the Work of McKim, Mead & White, I, plates 5, 5a; Desmond & Croly, 
Stately Homes in America, pp.445,449,451; Myer, op.cit., Museum of the City of New York 
Bulletin, V, 1942, p.46; Arch. & Bldg. frades, I, p.82; Real Bst., Bldg. & Archit., p.403; 
a. Y. Times, April 27, 1936; DAB, XVIII, p.533. AM apartment hotel now occupies the site of 
the Tiffany house. 

The houses which cost $1,000,000 were built but not occupied by Villard, who lived in the 
Tiffany Apartments at 72nd Street. The left wing on Sist Street is now the home of Random 
House Publishers, while the other sections are vacant. (RBR, XXVIII, 1861, pp. 1075, 1145-46, 
1208; XXIX, 1882, p.522; XXXIII, 1884, p.2; XXIV, 1864, p.909; XXXVI, 1885, pp. 1247-48; 
Arch. & Bldg. frades, I, D.82; II, pp.63-84; 4A, XXVI, Dec. 21, 1889, plate; Nonograph of 
the Work of McKim, Mead & White, I, plates 7-11; Desmond & Croly, Stately Homes in America, 
pp. 77, 79,83; Moore, McKia, pp.47-48,3'9; Henry Villard, Mesoirs of Henry Villard, Boston, 
1904, II, pp.316-317; Hitchcock, Richardson, pp.296-297.) 

Joseph Morrill Wells (d.1890) was trained in the Boston office of Peabody & Stearns. He 
championed the Italian Renaissance style when he joined McKim, Mead & White. (DAB, XX, 
p.117; Hitchcock, Rhode Island Architecture, p.59, and Richardson, pp. 296-297.) 

RBR, XLIII, 1889, pp.784,798; XLV, 1890, p.641; Montgomery Schuyler, "A Review of the Work 
of Charles C. Haight, AR, 1899, pp.97-104; "Modern American Residences, No.2," AR, I, 1892, 
pp. 384-390; DAB, VIII, p.89. AM apartment building is now being erected on the site of the 
Havemeyer mansion. 

Actual supervision was undertaken by Robert Maynicke, a graduate engineer from Cooper Union, 
who worked with Post from 1869 to 1895, when he left to open his own office. The mansion 
was razed in 1926 and replaced by a four-story commercial building. (Arch. & Bldg. Prades, 
I, p.83; II, pp.207,353-354; Valentine's Manual, XII, 1928, pp.34-35,50; Regional Survey, 
VI, p.101; Russell Sturgis, "The Works of George B. Post," AR, June 1898, Supplement No.4, 
pp. 84-89; AR, I, 1892, p.470; AA, XLV, July 14, 1894, plate; RER, XLII, 1889, p.796; XLIV, 
1889, pp.1473,1752; LI, 1893, p.114; LIII, 1894, p.329.) 

Ferrée, op.cit., Dp.274-275; Schuyler, "Hunt," AR, V, 1895, pp.130-131; Brenner, of.cit., 
pp.71-72; Arch. & Bldg. frades, I, pp.83-84; AA, XLV, Aug. 18, 1894, plate; XLVIII, June 1, 
1895, plate; LVI, Apr. 3, 1897, plate. 

RER, LII, 1893, p.343. 

RBR, LI, 1893, p.69; AA, XLVIII, Jume 22, 1895, plates; LVII, Aug. 7, 1897, plate; Schuyler, 
"Hunt," AR, V, 1895, pp. 169,172; "The Residence of Colonel John Jacob Astor,® AR, XXVII, 
1910, pp.471-482; Ferrée, op.cit., pp.71-73; O'Connor, op.cit., DD. 236-237, 279, 280, 333-334; 
Arch. & Bldg. Trades, I, p.83; II, pp.205-206, especially for a detailed analysis of the 
steel frame construction; Tully, op.cit., pp.13,14. The house was demolished to make way 
for Temple Emanu-Fl in 1925. 


"an Epoch Making Mansion," R&R, LXVII, Mar. 9, 1901, Supplement, LXV, 1900, pp.728, 1026; 
"The House of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff," AR, XVIII, 1905, pp.33-39; Real Bst., Bldg. & Archit., 
p.697. An apartment hotel now occupies the site of the Schiff mansion. 

After having been empty for eight years, the house and grounds were acquired by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America in 1947 for a residential project. ("Residence for 
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Charles M. Schwab," AR, XII, pp.537-547; "Chateau Schwab," AR, XXI, 1907, pp.96-102; R&R, 
LXVIII, 1901, p.265; LXX, 1902, pp.6,454,518-519; LXXII, 1903, p.495; LXXIII, 1904, p. 1043; 
LXXVII, 1906, p.288; W.Y. Times, Dec. 1, 1946, sect. VI, p.68; May 11, 1947, p.1; Tully, 
op.cit., pp. 147-168. 

After her husband's death in 1925, mrs. Clark continued to live in the house until 1927 
when it was razed and replaced by a large apartment building. Many of its art treasures 
were moved to the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. (R. H. Titherington, "Senator Clark's 
Wonderful Mansion," Munsey's Magazine, XXXIV, 1905, pp. 315-323; William D. Mangam, Phe 
Clarks, An American Phenomenon, New York, 1941, pp.83-86,92,116; RBR, LI, 1893, p.909; LXI, 
1898, p.370; LXV, 1900, p.726; LXIX, 1902, p.65; LXXII, 1903, p.539; "The House of Senator 
Clark," AR, XIX, 1906, pp.27-30; Valentine's Manual, XII, 1928, pp.308-309; W. Y. Times, 
Feb. 2, 1927, p.1; Feb. 17, p.14; Feb. 23, p.9; Mar. 29, p.43.) 

Henri Deglane (b.1855) was the designer of the Grand Palais des Beaux-Arts at the Exposition 
Universelle of 1900 in Paris. (Lucien Magne, "Les Arts & 1'Exposition Universelle de 1900," 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 3e pér., XXIII, 1900, pp.383-387; Ulrich Thieme & Felix Becker, 
Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kinstler, Leipzig, VIII, 1913, pp.547-548.) Georges-Paul 
Chedanne (b. 1861), also a contemporary Parisian architect, is sometimes given credit for 
having been the designer of the Clark mansion. See "Modern Architecture," Phe University 
Prints, Boston, series GM, No.69. 

The south front of the Strand block is illustrated in John Summerson, Georgian London, New 
York, 1946, fig.XxXX. See also R&R, LXIII, 1899, pp.293,526; LXIV, 1889, p.700; LXVII, 1901, 
p.138; AR, IX, July 1899, plates; Ad, LXVI, Dec. 16, 1899, plates; "Andrew Carnegie's Resi- 
dence," AR, XIII, 1903, pp.75-84; Franz K. Winkler, "Architecture in the Billionaire Dis- 
trict of New York City," AR, XI, 1901, pp.680-681; Burton J. Hendrick, fhe Life of Andrew 
Carnegie, New York, 1932, II, Dp.259,266,269; Tully, op.cit., pDp.106-110. Mrs. Carnegie 
occupied the house after her husband's death until she died in 1946. The year before she 
had bequeathed it to the Carnegie Corporation of New York, which offered it to the United 
Nations in 1946 as a club and office building. (#. Y. fimes, Oct. 18, 1946, p.1.) 

RBR, LXVII, 1901, p.48; LXXIX, 1907, pp.57,101,358; LXXX, 1907, pp.175,202,362,1059. In 
1944 Mrs. Warburg gave the mansion to the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. (#. YF. 
fimes, Jan. 25, 1944; W. ¥. Post, Dec. 26, 1945.) 

RER, LXXVII, 1906, p.1238; LXXVIII, 1906, pp.298,468,641. The building was purchased by the 
University from the Warburg estate in December 1937. Largely redecorated inside to serve 
the purposes of higher education, one of the master bedrooms is now used as a library, while 
the former music room resounds to art historical lectures. (Wew York University Bulletin, 
Institute of Pine Arts, 1940-1941, )D.33; HW. Y. Times, Dec. 21, 1937; ¥. Y. Herald fribune, 
Dec. 21, 1937; Mar. 30, 1939.) 

John Merven Carrtre (1858-1911) met Thomas Hastings (1860-1929) at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris. Both men also had worked in the office of McKim, Mead & White before they became 
partners in 1885. Their favorite style was that of the later French Renaissance. (DAB, 
III, pp.518-520; VIII, pp.388-380; "The Work of Messrs. Carrére & Hastings," 4R, XXVII, 
1910, pp.1-120; Wew York Architect, V, May 1911.) 

In 1907 Frick had purchased the site of R. M. Hunt's old Lenox Library for $2,000,000, but 
it was not until 1912 that Carrére & Hastings were commissioned to prepare plans for the new 
mansion. (RBR, LXXIX, 1907, pp.57,358; LXXXIX, 1912, p.1188; XC, 1912, p.314; Ww. Y. fimes, 
Dec. 8, 1935, sect. II, p.3; "Residence, Henry Clay Frick," Architecture, XXX, Nov. 1914, 
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Plates 125-129; Tully, op.cit., pp.126-146; George Harvey, Henry Clay Prick, the Man, New 
York, 1928, pp.270,362; fhe Prick Collection: Handbook, New York, 1940. 

Cf. Desmond & Croly, Stately Homes in America; AR, XX, 1906, p.226. See also Mumford, South 
in Architecture, pDp.37-40, 111-112, for a unique theory relating the preference for Renais- 
sance styles with modern industrialism. 

Thorstein Veblen, fhe fheory of the Leisure Class, New York, Modern Library, 1934 (first 
published 1899). 

Illustrated in Moses King, ed., King's Handbook of New York City, Boston, 1893, I, pp.515, 
516. 

Illustrated in ibid., p.518. 

Illustrated in "How the Rich Are Buried," AR, X, 1900, p.27. 

Illustrated in ibid., p.40. 

Illustrated in ibid., p.26. See also Andrews, op. cit., Dp.232-234; Croffut, op. cit., 
pp. 213-218, 238. 
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Fig. 2. New York. Residence of 


Fig. 19. New York. Residence of 
Jacob kK. Schiff, exterior. 


John J. Astor IV, exterior. 


Schwab, exterior. Fig. 22. New York. Residence of 


Fig. 21. New York. Residence of Charles M. 
Charles M. Schwab, plan. 
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Fig. 24. New York. Resid 
Fig. 23. Chenonceaux. Chateau of ence of 


Wil 
Thomas Bohier, facade. liam A. Clark, exterior. 


Fig. 26. New York. Residence of 


Andrew Carnegie, plan of estate. 
Fig. 25. Croff. Design for 


a Stately and Imposing Villa. 
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Fig. 27. New York. Residence of 
Andrew Carnegie, exterior. 


Fig. 29. New York. Residence of 
Henry C. Frick, exterior. 


as Fig. 30. New York. Residence 
of Henry C. Frick, plan. 


Fig. 28. New York. Residence of 
Felix M. Warburg, exterior. 
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THE ‘FIRST’ ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF PARIS PRINTING: 
A STUDY OF THE PARIS AND VERDUN MISSALS OF 1481 BY JEAN DU PRE 


by 
Harry Bober 


Among the best known works in the history of book illustration are the two 
Missals of 1481, printed in Paris by Jean du Pré, one for Paris use, the other for 
Verdun. For almost tifty years they have enjoyed the unchallenged reputation as, 
respectively, the first and second illustrated books of Paris printing. lhey are, 
moreover, accepted as the earliest works from the presses of Uu Pré, the leading 
French printer of the titteenth century. In the earlier edition, the issale 
Parisiense of September 22, 1481, there are but two illustrations, full-page wood- 
cuts at the Canon of the Mass (tigs.1,2).1 The colophon mentions, besides Lu Pré, a 
certain Uidier tiuym, presumed to have been co-printer but ot whom nothing more is 
known. About two months later there appeared the second book, a Missale ad usum 
ecclesie Virdunensis with the date ot November 28, 1481, naming Du Pré alone.” Two 
new woodcuts (figs.3,4) replaced the old, and eight adaitional, smaller cuts, were 
used together with printed borders (iigs.5,7-11,17,20,21). O% more than a score ot 
Missals assigneu to Du Pré® only a scant tew might be said to surpass this ainbi tious 
pictorial program, while none excels it in yuality of illustration or printing.’ ihe 
Verdun Missal, in iact, established the basic scheme ot format and decoration used 
in other Missals and became the model which was copied ana imitatea in France and 
abroad” Quite justly, then, both Missals occupy important places in the history o1 
the book — the one tor its historical priority, the other for its wealth of tine 
illustrations and the creation of the favorite tifteenth century prototype. 

The Verdun Missal differs trom that for Paris not only in quantity of illus- 
trations, but also, more significantly, in their unmistakably advanced style ana 
technique. In general, this change has been the subject ot little interest or none, 
to the point where the two editions have often been confused and discussed inter- 
changeably.© But among those who have commented upon this aspect, some viewed the 
ditference as evidence, proudly cited, of the rapid development of Paris book illus- 
tration — an advance seemingly not impossible at the hands of the energetic and 
prolific genius of Jean du Pré.” Qn the other hand, one scholar thought he could de- 
duce trom their contrast, the arrival o1 Pierre Le Bouge (another leadiny printer), 
allegedly just arriving in Du Pré’s shop in the capacity ot illustrator, replac- 
ing the mysterious Didier Huym.® But this is the entire extent to which critical 
interest in these books has led to any conclusions as to their signiticance. 

Considering the acknowledged importance ot these early Missals it is both sur- 
prising and regrettable that there has been neither a detailed study of their illus- 
tration nor any serious attempt to evaluate their import in the history ot the book. 
The present article oifers such an attempt together with the conclusions which 
strongly assert themselves as a result. For one thing, it appears impossible that 
the illustrations in the Verdun Missal could represent the next successive step in 
a single line evolution from the Paris Missal and surely not as the consequence ot a 
phenomenal two-month growth. The intervention of Pierre Le Rouge, or any other 
printer-illustrator, to explain the change is neither demonstrable nor necessary. 
Further, the accepted homogeneity of the illustrations in the Verdun Missal itselt, 
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is a most dubious assumption. It will be shown, on fairly sound evidence, that 
those cuts represent borrowings from at least three different projects for illus- 
trated books, possibly already printed. Those books can be tentatively hypothecated 
as a Missal, a Golden Legend, and a Book of Hours. Thus, it the method here used in 
the interpretation ot the evidence is correct, certain radical revisions in the 
history of book illustration become necessary. First, the two Missals would 
no longer be acceptable as the beginning of Paris book illustration, but as evidence 
whereby earlier origins, probably in the 1470’s, may be inferred. Seconaly, the 
printed Book of Hours with illustrations, believed to have been issuea tor the tirst 
time in 14869 would have to be placed betore 1481. ‘he style of the pre-1481 Hours 
here proposed, would show that those ot 1486 ana 1487, tar trom typitying rude 
beginnings, as generally believed, would become exceptional examples, divergent trom 
the main line of development ana requiring a separate explanation. 

Definitive proot of such hypotheses as here proposed, may well have to wait until 
new evidence is uncovered, but one possible direction of that search is indeed both 
implied and indicated in this article. The method here used depends largely on 
intensive analysis of internal evidence ot the two Missals. 


THE PARIS MISSAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


The woodcuts of the Paris Missal, tacing each other at the middle of the book, 
seem to be of the same style and execution (figs.1,2). The design is carried by 
heavy outlines which tend to reduce the suggestion of spatial depth. In the illus- 
tration at the left, the Crucitixion!® the outline o1 clouds, landscape, and back- 
ground architecture, are rendered in the same weight as toreground elements such as 
the haloes, lance and cross. The Christ in Majesty conveys the e1fect ot this line 
even more strongly, giving all elements of the composition almost equivalent torce 
in the same surface plane by virtue of this linear character. The details enhance 
this impression tor their drawing is in relatively large scale, creating independent 
ornamental patterns. In both cuts there is a minimum of shading and only an oc- 
casional cast shadow, both simply expressed by short, thick, hatching strokes. 
Limited space and depth are suggested by overlapping shapes rather than variation 
of line, graduated scale or modeling. ihe figures, of short proportions, have 
ponderous and massive arapery. There is strength, quiet simplicity ana dignity in 
these designs. ihe heavy linear character, as well as other details, suggests that 
these illustrations were meant to be completed by coloring, the usual practice for 
early woodcuts. For example, the clusters of grass in the toreground are ot simple 
outline like those seen in the painted xylographs. ihe landscape background with 
its bare hills, whose lines can scarcely be distinguished trom the clouds, the dis- 
tant architecture with incompletely renderea detail, the bare throne back, all seem 
to lack aitferentiation or completion which only the miniaturist could have given 
them. So also, the very wide margins which the pages must have had originally?? 
woula be inore understandable with the painted border so frequent in the early 
printed books. In Du Pré’s Missal for Chartres of 1482, the same two cuts are used 
and are there painted as well as given manuscript poraers}* 
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The other side of each illustrated leat is bare in the Paris Missal as in that 
tor Chartres. The effect is that of hors-texte illustrations, separately printed 
and inserted into the book!® there are four illustrated single-cuts which may be 
attributed to the iu Pré shop}* suggesting the association of that printer with the 
publication of separate woodcut illustrations with text. Thus, it is possible that 
the two earliest Missals actually represent a progression from the illustrated book 
with inserted woodcuts, to that printed with integrally composed text and cuts. On 
the other hand it may be, rather, that the Paris Missal typifies the survival of one 
kind of tormat used in the shop, a modest variety which could be re-issued to meet 
a conservative demand, as in the 1482 Missal for Chartres. The evidence of the 
Verdun Missal indicates that Du Pré was already an accomplished master in the art of 
printing text and illustrations simultaneously within the same book just as other 
printers, elsewhere in France, had already done?® From this point of view then, the 
Veraun Missal may be interpreted as a manifestation of this more advanced practice 
within the same shop and not as the next step in a linear succession of extraordi- 
nary advances. ihe evidence of book makeup here indicated, is borne out by analysis 
ot the illustrations. 

The question of style in the Paris Missal cuts has raised interesting discussions 
concerning their authorship and regional sources. F. Courboin saw in them the work 
of a French artist of Burgundian origin, who at the same time betrays a knowledge 
of Italian art. Furthermore, he considered that these cuts, together with the 
corresponding Verdun illustrations, form a single stylistic unit whose author might 
have been Pierre Le tiouge 1® ti. Monceaux believed that the same Le ltouge was the 
author of the Veraun cuts just because they are so different from those of the Paris 
Missal?” André Blum felt that there is no trace of foreign inspiration in the Paris 
woodcuts!® while André Martin saw in them a Germanic character, attributable to the 
elusive Didier Huym!? It is not known that Huym was other than a printer ~ at least 
all we know is that his name is mentioned in the colophon of the first Missal. The 
absence of that name from the second Missal is hardly reason to credit him with any 
illustrations, let alone those of the first. One might sooner expect acknowledgment 
of the illustrator of the finer Verdun cuts, especially if that artist were of the 
alleged calibre of Pierre Le liouge who was, after all, printer to the king”? — yet, 
only Uu Pré’s name appears in the second Missal. Moreover, it is probable that the 
designer and cutter of the Paris Missal blocks was still employed by Du Pré in 1482. 
the single sheet Le grant pardon de nostre dame de rains ot 1482 — attributed typo- 
graphically to Jean-Du Pré ~ shows an illustration whose style is to be most 
closely identified with the early Canon cuts (cf. figs. 1,6)21 this may be observed in 
the generally broad and heavy character, and in the strong similarity of the head of 
the Virgin in the pardon to that of St. John in the Paris Missal. lherefore, if 
iuym were the artist of the first Missal, his work remains curiously unacknowledged 
when it is used again in the Chartres Missal in the tollowing year even though — 
judging from the style of the grant pardon — that same illustrator mst still have 
been working tor Du Pré in that year. For the present it would seem sufficient to 
recognize in these woodcuts the individual style of one of the shop illustrators of 
the early 1480’s. hough much remains to be done in the investigation ot the 
sources of their style, surely it would be premature, in a problem with such frag- 
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mentary documentation, to hope to name the artists who created these illustrations. 
Fortunately, the conclusions in this present study do not depend upon the determin- 
ation of the stylistic origins of these cuts, although that evidence, when finally 
disclosed, should be most helpful. 


THE VERDUN MISSAL: LARGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


The large cuts of the Canon of the Mass in the Verdun Missal (figs.3,4) adhere 
to the main lines of traditional iconography already seen in the earlier book”” But 
in the refinement of composition, design and woodcutting technique** it announces 
the new style of Paris book illustration for the next two decades. Its artistic 
language shows changes which cannot be explained as the immediate successive de- 
velopment from the Paris Missal. If the large cuts ot both Missals were actually 
designed and executed within a tew months of each other, they must be viewed as the 
work of different artists reflecting separate currents — one, the end of an older 
conservative tradition, the other, the beginning of a new, progressive trend which 
later became synonymous with "Paris style" in book illustration. The Verdun wood- 
cuts are the earliest dated works of this distinctive style of illustration and some 
of their characteristics may be noted. 

The compositions are clearly and logically ordered, with neat rendering of line, 
shape, scale and perspective space. The enthroned figure of Christ in Majesty 
(fig.3) is isolated from surrounding elements on a well defined platform whose steps 
mark the ground planes. The symbols of Luke and Mark rest in the foreground zone, 
while the upper corners otf the area are conveniently tilled py those ot John and 
Matthew. The angels, tlanking the throne in compact groups, create a horizontal 
zone across the picture space. The corresponding elements in the Paris Missal lack 
this orderliness and overlap confusingly (tig.2). lhe proportions, too, are much 
changed in the Verdun illustration, where the tigures are elongated and have ani- 
mated, graceful gestures (tigs.3,4). heir heads show the characteristic physi- 
ognomy and hair swept back from the tace, which become typical in later Paris cuts. 
The architecture of the throne ana the city seen behind the Crucitixion also 
reveal motifs equally characteristic of the later Paris style’* The subordinated 
and retined scale of ornament, as in the mantle of Christ (fig.3), make the Paris 
Missal cut appear rude by contrast (cf.fig.2). One need only compare the rendering 
of the foreground in both Crucitixions (figs.1,4) to see that these relative diftfer- 
ences also hold true ot the woodcutting technique. 

After the calendar, the first page of the Verdun Missal opens with a half-page 
illustration to the beginning of the introit, "Ad te levavi animam meam," the scene 
showing the Celebration of the Mass, sometimes mistaken for the Mass of St. Gregory 
(fig.5)2° The page is tramed by a fine, printed border of foliage, plants ana tlow- 
ers, birds, beasts and tanciful creatures. lhis page is a significant one in Paris 
printing for it shows for the first time the combination of metal-cut illustration 
and borders®® This "frontispiece" page became the model for a large number of later 
Missals“” The orderly, symmetrical composition, as well as many details of this cut, 
relate it closely to the style of the large woodcuts of the Canon of the Mass. 
Certain architectural elements, such as the pinnacles, set diagonally into the but- 
tresses, repeat motives seen in the illustration of the Christ in Majesty (fig.3). 
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The small figure of God the Father, under the central arch of the introit cut, 
repeats the drawing oi the Majesty tigure, while the taces of the kneeling worship- 
pers show close similarities with those ot the angels (cf.figs.3,3). One otf the 
principal ditterences in the character of the cuts is to be seen in the drapery 
which in the metalcut talls in soit folds, varied texture, pattern, and almost 
calligraphic line. Whether this difference trom the woodcut results trom the change 
in medium or craftsman, the underlying style of drawing seems to be the same in all 
three Verdun illustrations thus far considered. 

Ot incidental interest is the relationship between the architectural traming 
scheme of the Celebration oi the Mass and a tamous illustrated book of the next dec- 
ade, l’art de bien vivre et de bien mourir, completed Lecember 15, 1492, by Pierre 
Le Rouge for Antoine Vérard. In that book the illustrations of the Seven Sacraments 
tollow the framing system of the Verdun metalcut with its characteristic insertion 
of a scene within the oval of the central arch*® But a more fundamental connection 
is alleged by f. Courboin who tound in the Sacrament cuts the same proportions, 
types, drapery and line, as in the illustrations of both the Paris and Verdun Mis- 
sals, all, he believed, the work ot Le nouge”? Supposedly, then, the woodcuts of the 
art de bien vivre would have been among the very last works of that master, and ten 
years later than the Missals. ut the 1492 illustrations show neither the retine- 
ment nor inventiveness of the Verdun cuts?” ihe framework is repeated monotonously 
and the figure compositions trequently show a technical crudity of outline and 
shading, suggestive ot derivative character. Ihe diiterence is not that between 
metal and woodcutting technique tor it is equally true when we compare the Sacra- 
ments with the Verdun Canon cuts. One could scarcely claim more than that they 
share a certain denominator of the current "Paris style." It is, in fact, not easy 
to speak of a personal or shop style ot Pierre Le touge in any particular sense tor 
his books comprehend a diversified range. In his iler des fHiystotires ot 1488°!_ his 
most famous single work — there are several distinct series ot illustrations, of 
varying style, mostly quite different from those discussed above. In still another 
Le Kouge book we find a curiously limited illustrative program for a printer who was 
supposedly a great illustrator as well. That book is the Lucan, Suetoine et Sal- 
luste of December 22, 1490, which uses a number of cuts trom the j/er des liystotres, 
among them a set of tive battle scenes used sixty-four times>* ihese are sut - 
ticient indications of the iact that we are still tar from resolving the problem ot 
the Le fiouge illustrations, but it is sate to say that until positive evidence to 
the contrary can be tound there is no reason to propose any speciliic connections 
between Le liouge and the early Missals. 

Before discussing the smaller cuts of the Verdun Missal a briet statement must be 
made concerning one aspect of early book illustration which may not be so well known 
to those who are not special students in this field. lhe early printers did not 
hesitate to use odd single blocks from old or borrowed stock in the illustration of 
a new work. At times we find a single cut used repeatedly within the same book, 
almost in the spirit of having any illustration rather than none. Sometimes blocks 
trom several ditferent books are combined to enhance the pages of a new volume. 
Quite early in the known history such volumes, whose cuts would appear to us to be 
mis-matched, are found to be as common as those with integral sets. One oi the most 
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delighttul bibliographical sports — not yet systematized into a practical corpus of 
documentation — has been the tracing of woodcuts as they migrate trom book to book, 
to different shops, cities and countries®> The presence of a particular block in a 
shop does not, in itself, mean that the cut was created in, or even for, that shop 
— or that the printer was necessarily in possession of all the illustrations of 
the series, when that cut forms part of a known set or cycle. Given a single block, 
however, we have primary evidence for the stylistic character of its series even 
when the book for which it may have been originally destined is no longer known. 
The small cuts of the Verdun Missal are clearly of heterogeneous style and format, 
surely belonging to several distinct sets. this diversity may be the result of 
borrowing from one or more printers, if not from within Uu Pré’s own shop where cuts 
from varicus other books with suitable subject matter could be adapted for use in 
the Missal. In the latter case, it would be a question whether the books, for which 
these borrowed cuts become clues, were completed or in the course of preparation. 
An obvious alternative would be that the combination of cuts, as it now exists in 
the Missal, was designea tor just that use. Comparative evidence trom a study of 
practices in Missal illustration precludes that possibility. The seven cuts ot 
small tormat in the Verdun Missal fall quite easily into three distinct series, each 
with its own style, technique and framing. lhe remainder of this article will be 
devoted to an investigation oi those groups and an interpretation of their signifi- 
cance in the history of French book illustration. 


THE VERDUN MISSAL: "HORAE"” ILLUSTRATIONS 


Four of the smaller illustrations, all metalcuts of identical size, but for one, 
appear to belong to a single series, distinguishea by tine drawing and delicate 
cutting. lhey represent the Nativity, the [hree Uead, the Adoration of the Irinity 
(each 114:80 mm.), and the Presentation in the lemple (110:75 mm.) (figs.7,9,10,11). 
lhe close stylistic connections petween the Nativity and Presentation (figs.7, 10) 
are such that one cannot but assign to them the same shop origin. Their architec- 
tural tramework, hatched toreground strip, drapery and tacial types, are some otf 
the marks of that relationship. [he ihree vead (iig.9) is linked to the group by 
size, technique and architectural background (cf.figs.9,10), in spite of the ditter- 
ent traming system. Less easy to justify within the series, even though identical 
in size with the other two cuts, is the Adoration of the lrinity (tig.11). Among 
the ditterences which set this plate apart, the most immediate is the triple border- 
line frame instead of an architectural enclosure. lhe drawing conventions, such as 
the double line of the nose, the presence ot haloes, the treatment of hair as dark 
masses, are all traits found in this cut alone. Such basic ditterences as these 
will require special explanations of a secondary character within the outlines of 
the main problem but these may not be considered here .°4 

In format and iconography, the illustrations of this group are tamiliar as 
the type commonly encounterea in the later printed books of Hours, ot which the 
Pigouchet series is perhaps best known’? ‘Ihe decisive fact, in this respect, is that 
these very cuts are actually to be tound in certain Horae where they form part of 
the normal cycle ot illustrations. Somehow this has remained unnoticed until now. 
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They appear, tor example, in a Livre d’Heures for the use of Besancon dated June 20, 
1495, printed in Paris>® Although the printer is not named in the book, it is hardly 
to be doubted that it was issued by Jean Du Pré, for it belongs to a well aetined 
group of "signed" editions®” In the Besancon Hours the Three Dead of the Verdun 
Missal is printed with its companion cut of the Ihree Living (cf.figs.8,9), com- 
pleting the composition of the former just as they must have been planned originally 
and are found in manuscript and printed books>° The Verdun Nativity is found in the 
Hours at its usual place before Primes, the Presentation at Nones, and the Adoration 
of the Trinity prefaces the Suffrages of the Saints. The other illustrations of the 
Besancon Hours clearly belong to the same series as the four metalcuts of the Missal. 
The Adoration of the Magi, for example (fig.13), repeats identical elements from the 
framework of the Nativity and Presentation (figs.7,10), even to the little figures 
perched atop the buttresses. fhe Virgin and Joseph of the Flight into Egypt (fig. 
14) are true to the types of the Verdun illustrations, while the architecture be- 
longs to the same general system. lhe variations in architectural traming seem not 
to have been considered by the printer as an obstacle to the visual homogeneity of 
the series. ihe stylistic range ot ditterences between the individual cuts within 
the series as founa in the Besangon Hours does not contradict the fundamental homo- 
geneity of the whole when seen in contrast with sets of illustrations used by other 
famous Horae printers such as Kerver®® or Pigouchet *° he complete list of cuts used 
in the Besancon Hours is detailed in our notes and the intricate problems of inter- 
nal analysis of that series may not be entered into at present.*! 

Ot more immediate pertinence to the main question of the Verdun Missal illus- 
trations is the fact that the horae group was consistently treated as part of a 
unified cycle of illustrations for books of tiours in the Du Pre shop. Confirmation 
of the identification of the four cuts with that series is to be found in their use 
together, not only in the besangon Hours, but in at least four other books of Hours 
as well. One of these is the Hours of 1490 of the british Museum Library, bearing 
the Du Pré colophon and printed in colored inks** The complete series is found here 
with the exception of the illustration ot the Three Dead. Al! of the vesangon group, 
without exception, appear in a Livre d’jieures tor the use of lieims, dated March 17, 
1495, which is still in the contemporary binding with the mark of Jean Uu pré*® A 
third example is the undated Horae for Autun, also showing the mark of the printer, 
and described as having most of the cuts of our series** A book ot Hours of 1491, 
with the imprint of Pierre Le liouge, uses the same series with a second, entirely 
different set of illustrations*® Although perhaps a debatable point, it seems most 
likely that the Horae cuts of the Verdun series were borrowea trom iu Pré. ji owever, 
the main point is that even in the hands of another printer, the group is employea 
as a unified series. 

A further element in the appraisal ot the problem lies in the evidence of layout 
and format of the illustrations in conjunction with the two-column text of the 
Verdun Missal. Ot the tour /iorae cuts, only one conforms with the width of the text 
column in which it is printed. lhe other three are wider than the column which, 
consequently, had to be tilled out by means of ornamental cuts, to contorm with the 
new width of the printed column area. The strips used for this purpose are tigured 
and ornamental "scraps," or residual material which abounds in printers’ shops. 
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Usually the printer selects pieces from old stock which may be cut or adapted to 
fit the neeas of page composition rather than going to the trouble of preparing 
special blocks tor such mechanical use. ihe tragmentary nature and worn condition 
of the strips in the Missal make it fairly certain that they are just such old bits 
and scraps. While such material would ordinarily be difficult to identity as to 
specitic provenance, in this instance the cuts appear to be, with little doubt, 
border pieces trom Books of Hours (figs.10,11)4° The interpretation here offered is 
supported by stuuy of other Du Pré Missals where liberal use of such strips is made, 
and in some cases the Horae source specifically identifiable. 

From another point of view it is again evident that the small cuts do not belong, 
primarily, to a planned and consistent project for Missal illustration. The manu- 
script antecedents show a variety of programs tor the small illustrations, both in 
quantity and choice of subjects and iconography. Only the two large illustrations 
of the Canon of the Mass appear with any degree of consistency. Of course, no 
printed precedent tor the Verdun Missal is known, so there is no basis for appraisal 
of the small cuts in this respect?” As tor the later Missals, of which Du Pré was 
the most prolific printer in trance, the small illustrations are consistent only in 
that they do not adhere to any tixea, consistent iconographic or compositional 
program. ihey all ao show, however, that it was usual in his shop to borrow small 
cuts of various sizes and tormat from presumably ditferent books to supply the 
needed subjects. In the main, the books of Hours appear to have been the principal 
source of such borrowing. for example, the Du Pré Missal for Ch@lons-sur-Marne of 
October 27, 1489, has a total of seventeen cuts, only tour of which repeat those of 
Verdun?® A burial scene replaces the cut of the Three Uead; no illustration is used 
where the Verdun Missal shows the Aaoration of the irinity; the Nativity is illus- 
trated by a small woodcut which seems to come from a Look of ifours thus far uniden- 
tified. Among the other cuts, that of the Pentecost is identical with one in a 
series printed in Du Pré’s Hours of May 10, 148849 while the Annunciation is derived 
from still another Book of Hours, that printed tor use of Bourges with the mark of 


Denis Meslier2° the remaining small cuts come from still other sources. This 


practice is so typical that examples will not here be multipliea?? The obvious 
conclusion seems again to be that tor the smal] subjects Du Pré borrowed blocks and 
plates trom the stock in his shop. lhe Book of Hours, with its extensive cycle of 
illustrations, would be one of the most appropriate sources tor such material. 

If it be granted that the Verdun Horae cuts were not prepared tor the Missal and 
do, indeed, torm part of an identifiable Book of Hours cycle, a further question 
presents itselt. Were these tour illustrations the only ones of their series com- 
plete at the time of printing the Missal, in other words, part of an /iorae project 
in process of preparation? {his seems improbable tor many reasons. Du Pré shop 
organization, both printing and illustrations, was apparently geared to extremely 
high productivity. ihe very tact that the Paris and Verdun Missals were published 
within so short a time of each other is only one of its indications. Another 
exanple of this capacity is to be witnessed in the two profusely illustratea Horae 
which came trom his presses on May 10, 1488, and rebruary 4, 1488(89)°* According 
to the theory of an unfinished set, it would have to be argued that Vu Pré’s illus- 
trators were busy with three or more series of illustrations at the same time, none 
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of them completed when the Missal was issued. For in the large cuts we have one 
distinct group, the Horae cuts would indicate a second, and the Assumption woodcut, 
as we shall see, belongs to still a third project. lhe small lesurrection and Mass 
of the Verdun Missal may perhaps be considered as part of a tourth project. Such an 
approach, as that which would propose projects in preparation for so many different 
books, seems strained and difficult, if not impossible. The cut of the Three Deaa, 
tor instance, would itself suggest that there was already the other half of the 
composition, the three Living, already in existence, since the illustration requires 
both halves. Perhaps it will be considered unnecessary to force the hypothesis of 
incomplete projects in view of the general evidence already discussea, concerning 
the derivation of the small illustrations usually iound in the printed \issal. ihe 
skilltul and advanced technique of printing illustrations and text, typitiea by the 
Verdun Missal as compared with that for Paris, seems nothing less than completely 
revolutionary. ut it would be easily consistent with the theory that Uu Pré had 
already published other illustratea books, the Livre d’Heures among them, oi which 
the four cuts provide the necessary clue. lhe others will be discussea in their 
turn below. 

All of the illustrations of the group proposed as forming a pre-Verdun Livre 
d’Heures are of stylistic and technical unity which would be difficult to accept as 
the result of piecemeal production over a period of many years. ihe more so when 
one recalls the rapid changes of format and style which Uu Pré essayed in his Books 
ot Hours. In the two editions of 1488 he had completed an entirely different cycle 
ot illustrations which would indicate that the old set was being, temporarily, 
replaced while more ambitious new editions were put betore the public. 

Even the most skeptical student would, at the very least, be obliged to accept 
the given fact of four /iorae cuts of very advanced character, already present in 
1481, in the famous Missal. the history of printed Horae illustrations cannot, 
theretore, begin with the odd series tound in the Verard books o1 1486-87, as is 
usually believed?* That would be possible only it one were to ignore, absolutely, 
the four Verdun illustrations. Ihe mature Kooks ot Hours of 1488 and 1489 would, 
according to the new interpretation, develop logically — with respect to a style, 
tormat and iconography — trom at least a decade of evolution trom the missing pre- 
Verdun Horae. During that decade the liours, like the Missals, appear to have been 
almost a monopoly of the Du Pré shop. The little Books o1 Hours issued with the 
mark ot Verard, beginning with that of bebruary 6, 1485(86)°* and tollowed by those 
of August 21, 1486, ana July 7, 148755 are exceptions to the main line of evolution. 
They must represent the first essays of that publisher in this increasingly popular 
field®® and their rude little woodcuts are not typical of the evolution of book 
illustration in that period. If this is true, the years between 1480 ana 1489 must 
be regarded as a gap in the present history and a systematic study based on the Ver- 
dun Horae cuts as a starting point, should yield evidence for the reconstruction of 
the missing books in that interval. It will, moreover, become necessary to investi- 
gate the origins o1 the [431 style itselt, tor the aavanced stage there typitied 
demands some historical justification. As a methodological verification ot the 
interpretation of the Horae cuts, here outlined, it is essential to consider the 
three remaining small illustrations in the Verdun Missal. 
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THE VERDUN MISSAL: ASSUMPTION OF THE VIAGIN 


One of the small cuts of the Missal stands by itself in style, technique, and 
format. It is the Assumption of the Virgin (fig.17), a woodcut measuring 70:62 m., 
including its double framing-line. lhe composition is enclosed by heavy piers with 
diagonal patterns, an arch which is cut otf at the top, and foliate ornament in the 
spandrels. The design and cutting lacks the softness and delicacy of the Horaecuts, 
but has its own masterful simplicity which distinguishes it trom the remaining small 
woodcuts. The latter (cf.figs.20,21) have a certain miniature character in the 
scale of the figure, in the insistence on ornamental details and the tiny hatching 
strokes of shaaing and modeling. From every point of view the Assumption seems to 
lie outside of the other series and at the same time does not appear to have been 
intended tor the Missal originally. It is needless to conjecture whether this cut 
was borrowed irom another printer or book. Although not found anywhere earlier than 
in the Missal, it was used at least twice in later books, both printed by Du Pré. 
One of these is a later Missal, while the other is a Légende Dorée printed October 
27, 1489 (tig. 16)°” In the Légende, the Assumption cut unquestionably torms part of 
the series of over eighty cuts, homogeneous in size and tormat. lhe illustration of 
the legend ot St. Germain, for example, shows the degree of stylistic and technical 
consistency which the Assumption shares with other cuts of the same book (tig.18). 
There would seem to be little doubt that the Assumption was designed for a Légende 
Dorée both trom its complete consistency with the 1489 series and, indirectly, 
another circumstance as well. An illustrated Légende had already been printed in 
Lyons in 1483 by Mathieu ijiusz and Pierre Hongre, also containing a cut of the 
Assumption (fig.19)2° ihat illustration is of similar proportions, composition and 
iconography -- « tull-length Virgin carried alott by four angels placed in the 
corners. The squarish format seems to belong particularly to a tradition o1 Légende 
illustration found as early as 1471 (Ginther Zainer, Augsburg)°° It was often 
reprinted and the 1475 edition of Johann Sensenschmidt oi Nuremberg contained 225 
cuts of 83:83 mm., each with a double framing-line®? It is this tradition which, 
ultimately, lies back o1 the uyons edition of 1483 and the Paris book of 1489. But 
what is the explanation o1 the single illustration ot that type which suddenly and 
alone is seen in the 1481 Verdun Missal? 

Since, by its later presence in the Du Pré book — and its absence from any other 
shop so far as can be told — it may be said to have belonged to that atelier, we 
have a problem analogous with that of the ‘forae cuts. as it part of an unfinished 
set begun in 1481 or earlier, tor a series not completed until 1489? On the other 
hand, could Du Pré have already published a complete Golden Legend with such illus- 
trations before November ot 1481? 

Just as the liorae, so also did the Legenda Aurea turnish an extensive stock trom 
which Du Pré frequently took cuts to be used in his Missals. this would be par- 
ticularly true of illustrations of the saints. In the Chfilons-sur-Marne Missal ot 
1489, he used seven cuts trom the Golden Legena which had been completed twenty days 
earlier®? Among those was this Assumption of the Virgin. In the 1489 Légende a 
large number of the illustrations is accompanied by little border pieces which 
adapt the cuts to column width (cf.fig.16). Moreover, many of the cuts are used 
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repeatedly within the book. These details suggest that this may not be the original 
illustrated edition for such changes result, rather, when a new edition is printed 
for which old cuts must be adapted to suit the revised format. For example, in the 
second known edition of the Golden Legend, printed by Du Pré in 1494, there is a re- 
cut series of illustrations of the original size, and the blocks are accompanied by 
two border strips®* Here it may be proven that the strips were not made for the book 
since they are identical with those used in the tiours of May 10, 1488. Ostensibly, 
the existence of the Lyons Légende of 1483 might seem to suggest the prototype of 
the Du Pré edition. But the fact is that in the single illustration as found in the 
Missal we see a fully developed example of the style and technique of the 1489 
series. The Lyons series, if anything, might be a provincial, dependent example, 
based on Du Pré’s presumably lost book. Again the character of that printer’s shop 
must be recalled. lhe versatility, prolific production, the seemingly great energy 
and originality of the Paris printer, his active participation in setting up presses 
in other great cities of France, all argue tor the priority of a Du Pré edition of 
the Golden Legend. This hypothesis is offered for what it may be worth, knowing 
that perhaps nothing short of the discovery of such an earlier edition might ever 
resolve this question. 


THE VERDUN MISSAL: MASS AND RESURRECTION CUIS 


Two small illustrations remain to be considered. lhey are woodcuts of the 
Resurrection and a Mass, measuring 89:71 mm., and are tramed by triple border-lines 
(figs.20,21). Figures are drawn in small scale and placed in a deep space. The 
miniature character of these compositions has been mentioned. The drawing shows a 
skill and complexity which is in contrast with the cutting technique of simple 
outlines and minute hatching strokes. A few of the conventions employed may be 
noted since they typify the style ot this designer or cutter. The eyes are cut in 
such a way as to give the impression of empty sockets and a vacant stare. Ihe lines 
drawn from the nostrils give the face a sour expression. 

Five other cuts, probably of this series and all found in Du Pré Missals, can be 
identified. In the Nevers Missal of 1490°° there are found a Trinity (fig. 22), 
Martyrdom of St. Stephen (fig.24), and Christ preaching in the lemple (fig.23). An 
Ascension of Christ and Martyrdom of St. Andrew (figs.25,26) were printed in the 
Langres Missal of 1491°* All are practically identical in size with the Verdun 
Mass and Resurrection, and are found in various other Du Pré Missals®® although 
never all together. The nature of these subjects and the tact that only in this 
group does the format fit the Missal columns without the addition of extra pieces 
allows for the possibility that this group alone might have been planned for a 
Missal from the beginning. But if so, they were not designed for the Verdun Missal 
since there are already several breaks in the framing lines and figures, suggesting 
earlier use. They have a worn look and lack the freshness which impressions from 
new cuts would yield. 

Woodcuts of a generally similar style, but not of this series, are to be found 
in other Paris books®® One of the series of illustrations in the Le Rouge Mer des 
Hystoires of 1488-89, belongs to this stylistic grouping. lhe architectural set- 
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tings and faces with staring eyes and open-mouthed expressions are much like those 
in the two Verdun cuts®” If it can be shown eventually that this style belongs in the 
Le Rouge shop, then the Verdun cuts may be explained as an instance of borrowing or 
employment of the same illustrators and cutters. Not unusual in view of the known 
borrowings from Du Pré by Le Rouge, as in the case of the 1491 tours. But again, 
since most of the Missal cuts of this last series are found almost exclusively in Du 
Pré books, we have only the style of the Mer des Hystoires cuts to explain. But 
that is not our present problem. It is sufficient to record the presence of this 
third group of small cuts in the Du Pre shop in 1481 and to contribute evidence for 
the use of disparate cuts within the volume. 


CONCLUSIONS 


lhe proposals contained in this article may be readily challenged since they 
rest, admittedly, on a complex system of indirect evidence. Indeed, definitive 
proot would be impossible at present. It is significant that the important books 
adduced in the argument, namely the Verdun Missal, the Besancon Hours and the 
Légende Dorée of 1489 are rare, if not unique, examples and exist on paper. The loss 
of paper editions must have been so great that one may doubt that most of them will 
ever be found. Only some method of reconstruction by study of the surviving cuts, 
as attempted here, can help. Though dangerous and uncertain, this method is the 
only one which will allow us to go beyond the fragmentary evidence of the extant 
books themselves. 

the minimal signiticance of the illustrations in the Verdun Missal remains, 
nevertheless, extremely important. From the large cuts we have the basis for an 
almost indisputable hypothesis that the Verdun illustrations did not evolve in a 
phenomenal two-month development trom the Paris Missal cuts. Hence the necessity 
for seeking earlier Paris book illustration style than that found in either of the 
Missals. from the Horae metalcuts, even it one should not accept more than the four 
given examples of 1481, we have primary material tor revising the conventional his- 
tory of the illustrated Livre d’Heures. Its origins must lie somewhere before 1481. 
The Assumption of the Virgin similarly advances, by some eight years, the date of 
a style previously known only for 1489 and later. Finally, the Mass and Resur- 
rection serve to enrich the range ot datable and localized styles and techniques in 
early Paris book illustration. Ihe present writer believes that illustrated books 
of Hours did exist in the Du Pre shop before 1481, as did an illustrated Légende 
Dorée. We would also venture to propose that an illustrated Missal in the style of 
the woodcut Mass and Resurrection may also have been in existence betore the printing 
of the Paris and Verdun editions. Finally this study may be viewed, at least, as a 
demonstration of investigational methods demanded by the problem but apparently not 
hitherto applied in the study ot printed book illustrations. 
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NOTES 


* This study was completed during tenure of an Advanced Fellowship of the Belgian American Edu- 

cational Foundation. To that organization, warm acknowledgment of generous support is here 

made. The writer is also indebted to many scholars who have offered kind advice, suggestions 
and encouraging interest. It was his friend and teacher, Professor Erwin Panofsky, who drew his 
attention to this general area and the great need for its study. Others who alded him include: 

M. Jean Adhemar, M. l'abbé G.M. Beyssac, M. Jacques Guignard, M. Jean Porcher, Mme. Charles Bou- 

leau-Rabaud, all of Paris, and Professor Martin Weinberger of New York. An aDstract of this 

study was read at the Annual Meeting of the Bibliographical Society of America in Philadelphia, 

June, 1948. 

(Wote: Measurements are given in millimeters, in order to avoid awkward fractions, thus; 
80: 103 mm., the first number referring to height, the second, to width. Dates are quoted 
exactly as found in the colophon and followed, when necessary, by the corrected date in the 
new style given in parantheses, thus; February 4, 1488(89).) 

1. Copies exist in Paris, Bib. Nat., Réserve, Vélins 914; Bib. Ste. Genevieve, no. 228 (lacking 
woodcuts); and Oxford, Bodleian Library. The copy from the collection of Seymour de Ricci 
is now in the Bib. Nat., Paris (lacking wooacuts). 

See W.H.J. Weale and Hanns Bohatta, Sibliographia Liturgica, Catalogus *issalium Ritus 
Latini, London, 1928, no.699 (hereafter cited as "Weale-Bohatta"); also, Anatole Claudin, 
Histoire de l'Imprimérie en France au XVe et au XVIe Siécle, I, Paris, 1900, pp. 209-214 
(hereafter, "Claudin"). 

2. Copies in Paris, Bib. Nat., Rés.B.942; and holkham Hall, Norfolk. See Weale-Bohatta no. 
1636, and Claudin I, 215-217. 

3. See Claudin I, 258-263, and Alfred W. Pollard, Zatalopue of manuscripts and Barly Printed 
Books from the Libraries of William 4orris, ?ichard Bennett, Bertram, Fourth farl of Ash- 
burnhan, now forning portion of the Library of J. Pierpont Morvan, London, 1907, II, 204. 

4. In his other illustrated “issals Du Pre continues to use the same blocks as those in the 
Paris and Verdun editions for the large cuts, and a varying assortment of sinnall subjects 
borrowed from different D@ks in his shop, as will be shown in the discussion below. One of 
the most extensively illustrated of these is his “issal for Chalons-sur-Marne of October 27, 
1489, with seventeen cuts, which will be considered later in this paper (cf. below, note 48). 

5. For example, two of the tiree “issals known to have been published by verard, use the same 
cuts as those in the 1481 Paris Missal. The Large cut of the Celebration of the Mass in the 
Verdun Missal is found in the Missal of St. Martin, printed at Tours by Methieu Latheron, 
1508, and later, in various Paris editions until the mid 16th century (see Claudin I, 217, 
m.1). among the Missals which recut and copy the Du pre models, cf.: Paris “lssal of Decem- 
ber 24, 1497, printed by Gering and Renbolt (repr. Claudin I, 106-107), and the Lyons Missal 
of Pierre Hongre, dated April 16, 1500 (repr. Claudin III, 346-347). 


6. Emile Dacier, La jravure *rangaise, Paris. 1944. p.24, calls the Verdun “Missal the earliest 
illustrated Paris book. Robert Brun, "Le Livre au XVe et XVIe Siecles,*" in Le Livre, les 
plus beaux exenplaires de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1942, f1g.37, understandably 
reproduces a page from the Verdun Missal, rather than from the "first". Carl Zigrosser, Six 
Centuries of Pine Prints, New York, 1939, reproduces (fiz.15), and discusses (p30), as 
coming from the Paris Missal of 1481, a cut which in fact did not appear in that Missal but 
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is a late edition, re-using the Verdun illustration of the Celebration of the Mass. Leo S&S. 
Olschki, Le Livre Illustré au YVe siécle, Florence, 1926, no.117, P1.CXXV, discusses the 
Paris Missal, but illustrates it, through some confusion, with the Verdun cuts as they ap- 
pear in an edition of ca.1491 (cf. arthur Hind, An introduction to a history of the Woodcut 
with a detailed survey of work done in the fifteenth century, London, 1935, II, #628,n. 2; 
hereafter, "Hind"). Leon Rosenthal, La Gravure, Paris, 1909, p.160, mentions only the Ver- 
dun Missal. Paul Lacombe, Livres d'Heures Imprinés au XVe et au YIVe siécle conservés dans 
les Bibliotheques Publiques de Paris, Paris, 1907, p.lxxx, cites only the Verdun Missal in 
discussing the earliest work of Du Pré. 

See especially, Claudin I, iv, and 216. 

The following authors refer only to the use of metalcuts, new borders, or increased num- 
ber of illustrations in the Verdun Missal: R. Brun, Of.cit., p.40; Hermann Barge, Geschichte 
der Buchdruckerkunst, Leipzig, 1940, p.108; Douglas C. McMurtrie, fhe Book, fhe Story of 
Printing and Bookaaking, New York, 1937, p.274; andré Blum, Les Origines du Papier, de l'In- 
primerie, et de la Gravure, Paris, 1935, p.226, and his Les Origines du Livre 4 Gravures en 
Prance, Paris, 1928, p.17; Hind, p.628; Erich von Rath, "Buchdruck und Buchillustration bis 
zum Jahre 1600," in Handbuch: der Bibliothekswissenschaft (ed. Fritz Milkau), Leipsig, 1931, 
I, 402, 

Henri Monceaux, Les Le Rouge de Chablis, Calligraphes et Miniaturistes, Graveurs et Impri- 
meurs, Etude sur les Débuts de l'Illustration du Livre, Paris, 1896, II, #269. This view is 
reflected in Francois Courboin, La Gravure en Prance des Origines & 1900, Paris. 1923, p. 23. 
In apparent contradiction, cf. F. Courboin, Histoire Illustrée de la Gravure en France, 
Paris, 1923, pt.I, nos.39-42, where the author believes that both editions show the same 
style. 

See Claudin II, 388-391. 

A. Blum. Les Origines du Papier..., D227, and Les Origines du Livre a Gravures..., Pl.I, 
reproduces the example in the Bib. Nat., but reverses the positions of the woodcuts. Cf. 
Claudin I, 212-213, who does not identify the copy which he reproduces, evidently different 
from that in the Bib. Nat. Hence, it is possible that in the copy there used, the relative 
positions of the cuts may be the reverse of the Bib. Nat. example. 

The Bib. Nat. example has been cut down. The crosses in the center of the lower margin 
originally measured 60 mm. in height, making the total height of each block ca. 300 m., in- 
cluding the crosses. This may be verified from later editions which use the same cuts, e.g. 
the Missals for Chartres (1482), and for Ch&lons-sur-Marne (1489). Cf. Claudin I, 212-213, 
reproduced from an uncut copy. 

Bib. Nat., Rés. Vé1. 790. Another copy is listed for the Bibliotheque Municipale, Chartres. 
See Weale-Bohatta no. 234. In the sissale ad usum Cathalaunensis, Paris, Jean Du pré, Octo- 
ber 27, 1489 (see note 48, below), the same cuts are used and are also painted and given 
manuscript borders (Weale-Bohatta no. 253). 

Eduard Rahir, La Bibliotheque de l'Amateur, 2nd.ed., Paris, 1924, p.541, remarks, "ces fi- 
gures sont les plus anciennes qui se trouvent dans un livre imprimé 4 Paris, mais elles 
n'ont peut-étre pas été faites pour ce livre." (mfortunately he does not elaborate on this 
provocative suggestion. 

Two of these single-cuts form a pair, each illustrated and accompanied by type-set text 
identified as that of Du pré. Formerly belonging to James McGuire, they are now in the 
print collection of the Metropolitan Museum of art. They show, respectively, the Virgin and 
Child Enthroned, and an Annunciation. For reproductions and discussion, see: W.L. Schrei- 
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ber, Lassetten-holaschnitte des YV Jahrhunderts (in Binblattdrucke des Pinfzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts, ed. Paul Heitz, vol.76), Strassburg, 1931, pl.Ia; and idem., Holzschnitte, Schrott- 
blatter und fiegdruck des XV Jahrhunderts, der Sammlung James C. McGuire in New York, in 
Binblattdrucke, vol.72, Strassburg, 1930, pl. 10. 

A third example, also with Du pré type, was found in the Cathedral Library at Gniezno, 
Poland and shows Christ before Pilate. It is reproduced un Stanislawa Sawicka, Finbdlatt- 
druche des IV Jahrhunderts in Polen, in Binblattdrucke, vol.74, Strassburg, 1931, pl.9. 

The fourth is not a single-cut but rather a placard with illustrationsat the head. It is 
known only through the publication and reproduction in Claudin I, 221. This grant pardon de 
nostre dame de rains 1s attributed by Claudin to Du Pré and dated 1482. 

Cf. Le Mtrouer de la Redenption de l'wmain lignage, printed in Lyons by Martin Husz, August 
26, 1478 (repr. Claudin III, 160-164). 

F. Courboin, Histoire Illustree.., pt.I, nos. 39-40, cf.p.26. 

See note 8 above. 

A. Blum, Les Origines du Papier..., D.226, and idem., Origines du Livre & Gravures, p- 17, 
"Ces bois sont d'un dessin réaliste qui ne s'inspirent d'aucun art etranger.* Paul Kristel- 
ler, Kupferstich und Holzschnitt in vier Jahrhunderten, 4th ed., Berlin, 1922, p.107, cau- 
tiously expresses a similar view: "Scnon...sehen wir den elgentumlichen Charakter des fran- 
zosichen Kolzschnittes mit allen seinen Vorzigen und Schwachen voll entwickelt. * 

A. Martin, op.cit., p.70. 

F. Courboin, fistoire Illustrée, pt.I, p.26, considers him "l'un des meilleurs, le meilleur 
peut-@tre, des illustrateurs du temps...calligraphe, miniaturiste, imprimeur et graveur...* 
This enthusiasm seems to stem largelm from the overly generous attributions assigned to Le 
Rouge by kenri Monceaux, op.cit. 

See note 14 above, last paragraph. 

Cf. Chanoine V. Leroquais, Les Sacramentaires et les Missels Manuscrits des Bibliothéques 
Publiques de Prance, I, Paris, 1924, p. xxxiv. 

F. Courboin, fistoire Illustrée, pt.I, p.28, states that the Verdun Christ in Majesty is cut 
in metal. However, there can be no doubt that both large illustrations are woodcuts. This 
May be ascertained from the character of the prints or by comparison of the latter with the 
opening illustration of the Missal, the Celebration of the Mass, which is definitely cut in 
metal as the slight dents in framing lines show. 

Cf. the Passion of Christ, a large xylograph in the Cabinet des Estampes of the Bib. Nat., 
dated ca. 1490-1500. See P.-A. Lemoisne, Les Kylopraphies du XIVe et du XWe siécle au Cab- 

net des Sstampes de la Bibliothéque Nationale, II, Paris, 1930, P1.CXXVIII, and Henri Bou- 
chot, Les Deux Jent Incunables Yylographiques du Département des &stampes, Paris, 1903, no. 
191. 

Hind II, 628. For discussion of the subject of this illustration see Claudin I, 217, and 
A.W. Pollard, Catalogue...Morgan, II, 204, and especially, Hugh Wn. Davies, Catalogue of a 
Collection of Barly Prench Books in the Library of C. #airfax Aurray, I, London, 1910, p.544 
(hereafter "Davies, Prench 3ooks"). 

Although generally, and correctly, accepted as a metalcut, this illustration has been de- 
scribed as a woodcut by Kind (II, 628). Similarly, the border pieces, which are certainly 
metalcuts, have been called woodcuts by D.C. McMurtie, fhe Book..., p.274. F. Courboin, La 
gravure..., P.24, though calling this illustration a woodcut must be a misprint, since under 
fig.6 he identifies it as being “sur métal. * 
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It 1s interesting to note also, that H. Barge, op.cit., p.61, claims for the Verdun Missal 
the first use of the title page, for here "findet sich das erste Titelblatt mit knappen aAn- 
gaben Gber den Inhalt und Verfasser des "Werkes. * 
Paris, Bib. Nat., Rés.Vé1.353. See H. Monceaux, op.citt., I, 261, and repr., pp. 256, 258, 
260, 263,264; F. Courboin, Histoire Illustree..., Dt.I, nos. 103-106; also Claudin II, 427ff. 
F. Courboin, op.cit., pt.I, p.26. 
This discussion refers only to the Sacrament series. The first cut of the book is, by ex- 
ception, very fine (repr. Claudin II, 427.) 
Printed in Paris by Pierre Le Rouge for Vincent Commin, in two volumes, July i488 and Febru- 
ary 1488(89). Copies are to be found in most of the great libraries (Paris, Bib. Nat., Res. 
G. 216-217; Brussels, Bib. Roy., Res.C. 151-152; London, Br. Mus.; New York, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, etc.). 
See A.W. Pollard, Catalogue...Morgan, II,no.498, which refers to "the almost impudent repe- 
tition of a small number of stock cuts and ornaments, all taken from Le Rouge's 'Mer des 
Hystoires'. 
Cf. the interesting study by A.W. Pollard, "The Transference of Woodcuts in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries," Bibliographica, London, II, 1896, 343-368. 
Such problems as those mentioned are pursued in some detail in the author's dissertation, 
accepted by the Faculty at the Institute of Fine arts, New York University; "The Illustra- 
tions in the Printed Books of Hours -- Iconographic and Stylistic Problems,*® 1949, cf. Chap- 
ters V-VI. 
CF. Claudin II, 34-41. Only two authors seem to have observed the Horae character of these 
illustrations: G.A.E. Bogeng, Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst, der "rithdruck, 1930, 
p.539, "...mit kleinen Metallschnitten, die vielleicht fir ein Gebetbuch geplant waren... "; 
A.W. Pollard, Fine Books, London, 1912, p.144, "...which look as if they had been prepared 
for a horae, and may indeed have been used for one now entirely lost.", and p.151, *.. though 
if they were ever put to this use no copy of the edition in which they appeared has ever 
been recovered." The great implications of this suspicion were, unfortunately, never in- 
vestigated, and the idea is not even repeated in his Sarly Illustrated Books, Md. ed., Lon- 
don, 1917, which simply repeats material from the first edition of 1893. 
Paris, Bib.de l'arsenal, 8° T2527 (formerly Th. 2959), described in Paul Lacombe, op.cit., 
no.33. Copies exist in the Bibl.Publ.de Besangon, no.548, and in the collection of M. Mar- 
cel Desjardin, Boulogne/Seine (formerly in the Collection of E.Rahir, La Bibliothéque de Peu 
Bduard Rahir, foreword by Louis Barthou, pt.II, Paris, 1931, no. 341. 
Lacombe, op.cit., attributed this book to Guillaume Le Rouge, but the illustrations and 
borders are clearly taken from Du pré books. Not only are the large cuts found in the know 
bu Pré Hours of 1490, in London (cf.note 41 below), and in the undated autun fours with that 
printers mark (cf.note 44 below), but various individual illustrations of the series can be 
traced in his books from 1481 on. while they are abDsent from the shops of other printers. 
The editors of the Catalogue of La Sibliothéque...fahir, II, 341, seem to have suspected 
this possibility and say, under the number cited; "Brunet attribue 1'impression de ce volume 
& Verard; Lacombe indique qu'il est imprimé par Le Rouge; or, détail curieux, la plupart des 
grands sujets se retrouvent dans les Heures & l'usage d' autun, qui portent la marque de Jean 
bu Pré et qui figurent au present catalogue sous le no. 325." 
In the printed Beoks of Hours, this subject is represented either by a single cut, or by two 
cuts which constitute the single composition, but rarely, if ever, are the halves of the 
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two-cut version used alone. The composition in two separate cuts may be seen, for example, 
in Du Pré's Hours in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (repr. Claudin I, 256-257); as a single 
composition, in the Hours with the mark of Caillaut, in Bib. Nat., Rés.Vél. 1643 (repr. Clau- 
din I, 319). 


In the Besangon Hours the composition is reversed, for the Three Dead should be at the 
left, the Living at the right, both groups conyerging on the crossroad. 
Cf.repr. Claudin II, 275-276, 280-282. 
Claudin II, 34-41. 
The large cuts used in the Besancon Hours are as follows: 


1. Crucifixion (signature) b-6, f-3) 11278 
2 Fall of Lucifer . b-4v) 111:81 mn. 
3. Pieta with Evangelist Symbols ® b-8v) 90:51 ma. 
4. Joachim and Anna; Annunciation c-8v) iii: 81 ma. 
5. Tree of Jesse a 112: 61 
6. Visitation; Birth of St. John ® e-4v) 11279 mm. 
7. Descent of Holy Spirit . (f-4) 113: 80 mn. 
8 Nativity . f 6) 11% 80 mn. 
9. Annunciation to the Shepherds ® f-8) 11276 m. 
10. adoration of the Magi ® (g-2v) 108: 74 mm. 
11. Presentation in the Temple e (g-5) 109: 73 mn. 
12. Flight into Egym g-7) 109: 74 mm. 
13. Coronation of the Virgin e h-2v) 109: 74 mm. 
14. David and Goliath . (1-5) 113; 80 mm. 
15. Three Living ® k-8v) 112 80 mn. 
16. Three Dead ® 1 113: 80 mm. 
17. Blessed and Damned ® (1-3) 113: 80 mm. 
18. adoration of the Trinity (n-2) 113: 80 mm. 
19. *author® portrait (n. 4v) 91:82 mm. 
20. Mass of St. Gregory . (p-4v) 84:52 mm. 


London, Br. Mus. Library, C.30.C.11. Another copy in the Library of the Prince d'Essling 
is reported in A.W. Pollard, Pine Books, p.152. The edition is described in Pollard, 8ibd- 
liographica, pp.452-472, and Pl. XXI. 

Not listed in Lacombe or Bohatta. Mentioned by Claudin I, 249. This copy made known to me 
by M. Marcel Desjardin, who described it from one at present in a Paris dealer's hands. 

La Bibliothéque...Rahir, no. 325; otherwise unpublished. 

Lacombe, op.cit., no.23, missing from the Bib. Nat., Paris. Hanns Bohatta, Bidliographie 
des Livres d'Hewres, Vienna, 1924 (ist ed. dated 1902), no.551 (no.539 is probably a dupli- 
cate of this number). The only copy which is accessible is that in the University Library, 
Cambridge, under signature Inc.5.D.1.19. The Rothschild copy is still in crates, somewhere 
in Switzerland. 

Cf. the black-ground borders in Du Pré's #ours of February 4, 1488(89), in which the chain- 
rosette border fragments are also used. This editian, not listed in Lacombe, op.cit., is 
found in Bohatta, op.cit., under no.484. Cf. Claudin I, 243ff. Copies exist in Paris, 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, no.205, and London, Br. Mus., 1AM@621. 

A Paris Missal of 1479, known in the bibliographies, remains unlocated: Weale-Bohatta, no. 
698; see also, Claudin I, 210, no.2. 

Paris, Bib. Nat., Res. Vel.157; Weale-Bohatta no. 253. 

Lacombe, of.cit., no.3. 

Ibid., no. 16; Paris, Bib. Nat., Rés. Vél. 2848. 

Cf. Du Pré's Langres Missal of 1491, which uses a Nativity and Pentecost from the Besancon 
series, and a Presentation in the Temple from the same printer's fours of May 10, 1488 (la- 


combe, op.cit., no.3). This Missal completely described and illustrated in Davies, french 
Books, no.383, repr. I, 540-543. 
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See notes 49 and 46 above. 

Cf. A.W. Pollard, Bibliographica, 420-473, which is typical. Nor is any change in this his- 
tory, as to its origins, to be found in the recent bibliography, such as Hind, or Dacier, 
op.cit. 

See Claudin II, 389-390. 

Both in the Bib. Nat., Paris (Lacombe, op.cit., nos.1-2.). 

The cuts of these three editions are of the same series, although the typography would indi- 
cate the work of different printers. The first appears to be by Pierre Le Rouge (see Clau- 
din II, 390), the second and third by bu Pré, or at least, with his type (see Lacombe, op. 
cit. nos.1-2), This may, possibly, indicate that Vérard was in possession of the cuts and 
had them put into the books by the various printers to whom he allocated the printing of his 
Horae. 

The only known copy of this edition, formerly in the collection of Jean Masson, is now in 
the Bibliothéque de l'Ecole des Beaux-arts (cf. repr. in Claudin I, 264-268). 

Lyons, Bibl. de la Ville, no.175. See facsimile edition, Livres & Gravures Imprimes & Lyons 
au IVe Siécle, I, La Légende Dorée, Mathieu Husz et Pierre Hongre 1483, (Lyons, Association 
Guillaume Le Roy) n.d., cut no.79. 

Cf. Hind II, 288. 

Repr. in albert Schramm, Der Bilderschmuck der Frithdruck, Die Mirnberger Drucker, XVIII, 
Leipzig, 1935, figs. 12-237. 

See note 48 above. The cuts appear on signatures b-iv, b-2v, (b-6v), A-1, (A-5), D-4, I-3v. 
Repr. Claudin I, 269-270. 

Weale-Bohatta no. 676; Paris, Bib. Ste. Genevieve, no.619. 

Repr. Davies, Prench Books, I, 542. 

For example, in the Chalons Missal of 1489 (see note 48, above), there are found the Trini- 
ty, Martyrdom of St. Stephen, and Christ Preaching. 

One such cut appears on the first page of an illustrated Latin Psalter of Caillaut, dated 
Feb. 3, 1488(89), which uses a Du pré font of type (cf. Claudin I, 311). 

fepr. Claudin I, 465. This relationship has also been observed by Davies, (Prench Books I, 
544), who further associates the style of these cuts with Du Pre's Vie des Peres, 1486. 
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Fig. 2. Paris Missal, Jean Du pré, September 22, 1481, 


1481, 
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Figs 1. Paris Missal, Jean Du Pre, September 22, 


(after Claudin). 


Christ in Majesty, woodcut (reduced). 


(after Claudin). 


Crucifixion, woodcut (reduced). 
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Fig. 3. Versun Missal, Jean Du Pré, November 28, 1481, Christ in Majesty, woodcut 


(reduced). (Paris, Bib. Nat.). 
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Fig. 4. Verdun Missal, Jean Du pré, November 26, 1481, Crucifixion, woodcut (reduced). (Paris, Bib. Nat.). 
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Fig. 6. Verdun Missal, Jean Du Pré, November 28, 1481, Miracle of the Mass, 


Metalcut (reduced). .(Paris, Bib. Nat.). 
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1481, Presentation in the Temple, metalcut. 
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Fig. 7. Verdun Missal, Jean Du Pre, November 2, 


(Du pré, 1482). 
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| Fig. 9. Besancon Hours, Jean Ww pre, 
June 20, 1495, The Three Living, metalcut. 
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Fig. 10. Verdun Missal, Jean Du Pré, Flg. 11. Verdun Missal, Jean Du Pré, 
November 28, 1481, Nativity, metalcut. November 28, 


1481, Adoration of the Trinity, metalcut. 
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Fig. 13. Adoration of the Magi, metalcut. 
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Fig. 14. Flight into Egypt, metalcut. Fig. 15. Coronation of the Virgin, metalcut. 


Figs. 12-15. Hours, Rome, Paris, Jean Du Pre, 1490, (same cuts used in Besancon kours). 


Fig. 12. Annunciation to Shepherds, metalcut. 
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Fig. 16. Voragine, Légende Dorée, 
Jean Du Pré, October 7, 1489, 


Assumption of the Virgin, woodcut. 
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Fig. 18. Voragine, Legende Dorée, Jean Du Pré, 


October 7, 1489, St. Germain, 


woodcut. (after Claudin). 
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. 17. Verdun Missal, Jean Du Pré, November 28, 1481, 
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Assumption of the Virgin, woodcut. 
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Fig. 19. Voragine, Légende Dorée, Lyons, 
Mathieu Husz and Pierre kongre, 1483, 


Assumption of the Virgin, woodcut. 
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Fig. 20. Verdun Missal, Jean Du Pré, Fig. 21. Verdun Missal, Jean Du Pré, 


November 28, 1481, Mass, woodcut. November 28, 1481, Resurrection, woodcut. 


Fig. 22. Nevers Missal, Jean Du pre, Fig. 23. Nevers Missal, Jean Du pre, 


1490, Trinity, woodcut. 1490, Christ in Temple, woodcut. 
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Fig. 24. Nevers Missal, Jean Du Pre, 


St. Stephen, woodcut. 
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Fig. 26. Langres Missal, Jean Du Pre, ca. 


1491, 


Fig. 25. Langres Missal, Jean Du Pre, ca. 


(after Davies). 


St. Andrew, woodcut. 


(after Davies). 


Ascension of Christ, woodcut. 
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THE ICONOGRAPHY OF GEORGES DE LA TOUR 
by 
Elizabeth Vickers 


Not long ago Georges de la Tour, an almost unknown French painter of the seven- 
teenth century, was presented to the world by Hermann Voss: Immediately following 
this initial recognition of La lour attributions to his name multiplied, and wth 
them problems concerning his work. Though authorities may now agree as to the 
principles governing his style, many aspects of his iconography still remain ob- 
scure’ Intimate and personal, his iconography has in many cases no precedent in 
visual forms and it is therefore necessary to explore possible extra-artistic in- 
tluences on La Tour. 

Before coming to the main problem of the iconography we may briefly summarize 
La Tour’s relation to contemporary art. Generally speaking, his work belongs among 
the provincial manifestations of ‘l’art de la réalité’ with that of other French 
artists of the seventeenth century like the Le Nains. At the same time his work 
shows reflections of the Northern redirection of the Caravaggesque trend carried on 
mainly by such members of the Utrecht school as Honthorst and Ter Brugghen. fow- 
ever, La lour’s style is altogether too distinct, of too inaividually devised, to be 
classified within any specific trend? Certain of his iconographic devices also re- 
late to his Caravaggesque contemporaries as well as to his predecessor in Lorraine, 
Jacques Callot, tor example in his use of the theme of card players about a table 
and in his way ot showing a light source in night scenes. However, such similari- 
ties are entirely superticial, due merely to a pattern of subject matter usea rather 
ubiquitously throughout Europe in the seventeenth century in art not especially de- 
signed for royal or papal powers. La Tour’s iconography may be described as ortho- 
dox in the sense that it conforms to ideas proclaimed by the Counter Reformation 
(most of his paintings are religious), but his imagery itself is unique and appar- 
ently derived less from prototypes than from cultural factors surrounding his life. 

Uespite the poverty of biographical aetails, it is quite sure that La Tour spent 
most ot his lite in Lorraine, and perhaps this confinement to his native borders 
accounts for his almost naive absorption of the local atwosphere. It might tirst 
be said that Lorraine’s repeated disasters of war, tamine and plague under the reign 
of Duke Charles IV gave La Tour’s work certain qualities ot patience, resignation 
and spiritual strength generally ascribed to his subjects. But more specitic in 
determining his iconography was the church of Lorraine. It entered into his life in 
two ways by offering both spiritual and practical subsistence. As an author of 
ecclesiastical art La Tour was indebted to the church tor patronage, as well as for 
ideas. Thus, the various tenets and social activities of the church in Lorraine 
present more than one clue to the formation of his various paintings. 

Lorraine, being close to the centers of Protestantism, telt the pressure ot this 
movement, but in a way that served only to heighten the Catholic reaction. The 
dukes of Lorraine remained staunch Catholics and in the sixteenth century proclaimed 
ordinances to stamp out heresy. Duke Henry II issued edicts against the growing 
Protestantism, and several religious orders assisted vigorously in the enforcement 
of the ducal decrees. [he university of Pont a Mousson, founded by the Jesuits in 
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1572, was an important factor in the Catholic counter movement in Lorraine. It in- 
stituted retorns, undertook missions, and circulated orthodox literature. However, 
the Jesuits were by no means the only order active in Lorraine. KHeligious estab- 
lishments in the Lunéville alone were numerous and varied. 

Typical ot the Catholic reaction in Lorraine was the active administration of 
religious life* for instance, the work of Saint Peter Fourier® offers insight into 
the ways of religious conduct. kKducated at Pont & Mousson, he later joined an 
Augustine foundation at Chamousy, and there began his reformation of the clergy 
which soon became known to all the country. One of his special interests was the 
religious guidance and education of youth, and in his parish at Maittaincourt chil- 
dren were encouraged to participate in the exercise of religious lessons. A small 
stage was erected in front of the entrance to the choir where children pertormed 
recitations of moral dialogues both tor their own editication and that of their 
parents® It is quite possible that Fourier’s influence was felt by Georges de la 
Tour to judge from his trequent ana sympathetic treatment of children (Education of 
the Virgin, Saint John as a Carpenter, The Angel Appearing to Joseph). 

Another instance of education in the religious curriculum is exemplitied by Alix 
le Clerc, daughter of a well-to-do tamily in Maittaincourt, who, under Fourier’s 
inspiration, deciaed to devote herself té church service’ In 1597 with Fourier’s 
assistance she tounded the Congregation otf Notre Dame which was meant to provide 
young girls with a solid religious education. ‘lhe movement spread rapialy and 
schools were established in Maittaincourt, St. Mihiel, Nancy, Pont & Mousson, Epinal 
and Lunéville. ‘they were open to both poor and rich. One of the significant moves 
of this order was the acceptance ot day pupils, an innovation which set a precedent 
in primary education for women throughout all ot France. One is tempted to associ- 
ate La lour’s tender representation of the little girl in the Education of the Vir- 
xin with this movement, especially since the congregation was settled in Lunéville 
in 1629. Also relatea to this movement are the paintings of Saint Jerome, the 
earliest sponsor ot female education in Christian history. At any rate, La Tour 
shows definite inclinations toward sharing the general concern over the spiritual 
weliare of the young. 

Another tactor instrumental in this period, and one which is rather neglected by 
historians, is the lay movement within the church. Unfortunately, the literature 
relative to this movement is not at hand in this country® but reterences to it suf- 
ficiently indicate its importance. (onfraternities were founded to allow laymen a 
voice in church aftairs, perhaps utilizing innovations introduced by the Protes- 
tants. ‘hus in the seventeenth century these descendents of medieval cratt associ- 
ations were revived in France, particularly in Lorraine. lhese religious bodies 
were an important sign of social change, especially since it was necessary to recog- 
nize the new character of society in order to make suitable changes in the old con- 
stitutions of these orders. Originally the coniraternity had been a social organ as 
well as a religious one, tunctioning through its association with crafts and trades. 
In the seventeenth century, although it continued its social role, it no longer de - 
pended upon mercantile or crait interests, and its membership was extended to women. 

Like other institutions established before the Counter Reformation the confra- 
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ternity became subject to much criticism and had to be remodelled. bishop Jean ae 
Porcelets of Nancy was one ot those who worked toward this aim, legislating in 1613 
certain rules which he applied to all contraternities of his diocese. The Jesuit 
college at Pont & Mousson did much to encourage the growth of these bodies, Saint 
Peter Fourier being among the most enthusiastic promoters. tie is known to have 
recommended to Notre Dame Saveur the establishment of the contraternity of La Con- 
ception de Notre Dame in the abbeys and churches of his parish? 

the functions ot contfraternities remained traditional in many respects: obser- 
vations of feasts, processions in demonstration to a patron saint, and services to 
members, particularly in times of stress. In Lorraine they had direct contact with 
current atfairs, as is revealed by their various dedications?° the plague inspired 
foundations ot the Rosarie, Saint Sebastian, Saint Lazarus and Saint Christopher. 
Another, created in Toul in 1650 and dedicated to Saint Joseph, was intended to 
intervene for peace}? 

In its attraction for the young, its reception of women, and its promotion of 
special devotions for both individual and community purposes, the contraternity 
introduces a new note. There seems to have been a deliberate etiort toward demo- 
cratic ideals. The rules of the contfraternity of Saint Sebastian at Lenoncourt 
expressly prohibit discrimination on the basis of social class, and ofticers were to 
be elected without consideration of their wealth;* Thus membership included persons 
in every walk of life, clergy, laity, men, women, poor, and rich, denoting the 
society as an organ designed to appeal to the petite bourgeoisie. 

Finally, contraternities dealt rather directly with the artists ot Lorraine, 
since another of their auties was the maintenance of patrons’ chapels and altars 
which in turn called for decoration. Most likely Georges de la Tour, along with 
other local artists, enjoyed something of this patronage. Indeed, judging from the 
widespread popularity of the whole confraternity movement, he might well have con- 
tributed to the decoration o1 more than one project. The lay element in church 
affairs at this time is not without parallel in La lour’s burghers, some of whom may 
be portraits, who take part in his religious scenes. 

For the sake of convenience the tollowing discussion of individual paintings and 
their relation to the general background is divided into two major categories: 
paintings connected with the cult of the saints, and paintings associated with the 
Holy Family. ‘the first saint to be considered is Saint Jerome whose significance 
in the paintings at Stockholm and Grenoble (tig. 1) is seli-explanatory. As one of 
the first and most stalwart champions of the church against heresy, Saint Jerome 
became a universal hero in the Counter ketormation, especially since church authori- 
ty was becoming an increasingly powerful weapon in detense of Catholicism. Saint 
Jerome Reading in the Louvre (fig. 2) shows him in another, but tamiliar, attitude, 
that of a scholar. lhis painting is not too far removed trom tonthorst’s Saint 
Jerome in Prayer at Vienna. The representation of the saint peering through specta- 
cles surely goes back ultimately to Caravaggio. 

Certain other saints had even more meaning to the people of Lorraine during the 
sixteen-twenties and -thirties when mistortunes of plague, {amine and war were prev- 
alent. Saint Sebastian’s powers, for instance, were commonly invoked against 
plague. Hecords show that La Jour painted three Saint Sebastians, although only 
one, in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin (fig. 3), has been identified?* the 
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iconography in this case calls tor turther investigation. he locale and circum 
stances ot Sebastian's martyrdom are indicated, while the elaborate dress ot Saint 
Irene detines her patrician character. ‘The presence o1 three other women is not ex- 
plained by the legend, put in works of the later tienaissance Irene is known to be 
accompanied by attendants}* In this painting an act of mercy is implied in the 
ministration of Irene and her companions which aistinguishes it trom usual repre- 
sentations of Saint Sebastian. ‘the additional connotation of charitable and relief 
functions denotes the type of work done by the religious orders of this period. 

Job Visited by his Wife in Epinal (tig. 4), although not strictly of the cult of 
saints may be discussed in this connection. Once 1t was interpretea as the Delivery 
of Saint Peter. but La Fond has since identifiea Job by the tragments of pottery 
under his legs/° Job was not an uncommon subject tor the Northern Renaissance, but 


he was usually represented as the patron of music, e.g. Lucas Van Leyden and kubens. 
La lour has chosen, as only Uirer had betore him, to honor his well known virtues of 


patience and steadfastness in the tace ot suttering, a conception which comes close 
to Jan Lievens’ version o1 Jol and his Wife in the National Gallery at Ottawa. La 
jour represents Job’s wite as an old woman with outstretched hand in the act of up- 
braiding her husband. Meaume’s catalog of works by the painter Georges 1’ Allemand*® 
lists one Job on a Heap of Straw, which is now lost, but which is also mentioned in 
an inventory ot 1795 as coming trom the convent of les Dames Carmélites in Paris. 
L’ Allemand was also a native of Lorraine, ana serves, theretore, as further evidence 
ot the use of Job as an exemplary figure in La lour’s country at this time. 

Saint Alexis was also a signiticant subject for the seventeenth century:” Though 
not a well known saint today, Alexis was very well liked in the Middle Ages and 
enjoyed a revival in the Counter Ketormation. A musical drama ot his lite was en- 
acted in liome in 1632, and it is known that the Jesuits in Nancy honorea his 
teast in a simlar way. tis legend relates that he was a patrician boman who on his 
wedding night tled to the East to live as a hermit. Eventually he returnea home to 
remain unrecognized tor seventeen years. ihen the Pope and the Emperor dreamt of a 
holy man living beneath the steps ot the house of his tather Euphormion. and upon 
looking there they discovereu a dying beggar whose identity was established by the 
letter he hela in his hana. 

Medieval versions of this story in French, German and English usually credit the 
tather with the discovery o1 Alexis’ body rather than the young page depicted by La 
Your in the painting in Nancy (tig. 5), and this may be further evidence ot La 
lour’s particular interest in the young. Atter the middle ot che tourteenth cencury 
Alexis had become the established patron saint of what was originally a Brabant 
order, but which haa become extendea into the eastern French and hhenash regions 
The duty ot this order was helping the sick, especially those stricken by plague }® 
Thus the cult of Alexis, like that ot Sepastian, is intimately associated with 
epidemics of plague and other diseases for which his name meant succor. In the case 
ot La iour’s painting it is quite sure that Saint Alems is here intended as comtort 
for victims of pestilence. 

lhe popularity of this saint was also partly due to the revived enthusiasm tor 
hermit lite in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Near the neighborhood oi 
Nancy were several hermits devoted to meagerness and solitude}* One of the important 
points of the story of Saint Alexis is the etiectiveness ot his beggar’s guise in 
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hiding his identity. Besides the current interest in hermit life at this time, he 
represents still another emotional preoccupation ot Lorraine in the seventeenth 
century: the death sentiment, which manifested itself, for instance, in trequent 
representations of saints in death. The preoccupation with death and its constant 
contemplation were important elements in the Counter Reformation. Ignatius Loyola 
was largely responsible for this development, his Spiritual Exercises having excited 
contemplation of death throughout the Catholic sectors*° lhe college at Pont a 
Mousson readily spread the doctrines of its Jesuit founder, while other orders such 
as the Capuchins also adopted this cult. Even laymen entered into this form ot 
devotion through such organizations as the Contréres de la Mort, whose church was 
Santa Maria della Morte in Home. Literary evidence ot lay interest is tound in the 
poetry of Alphonse de Rambervillers, a contemporary ot La lour as well as a rela- 
tive by marriage** Almost all of the writings of Namervillers are tilled with the 
religious spirit of this trend, as, for instance, the poem, ‘Les dévots él ancemens 
du poéte chrestien,’ which contains meditations upon the sacraments and lengthy 
stanzas on the realization ot death. 

Preoccupation with death in the seventeenth century encouraged various means by 
which moments of death could be perceived realistically. Partly this was achieved 
through objects like the skull and the skeleton, concrete emblems of man’s mortality 
which could be contemplated either in actual form or in a painting. Both protane 
and religious art ot the fifteenth century sometimes portrayed these same objects 
as symbols, but by the seventeenth century they had gained importance ana the demand 
tor painted macabre images haa considerably increased. lhe most popular types were 
scenes of the saints adoring death objects. Such paintings served both as commemo- 
rative monuments and as devotional images encouraging the church goer to practise 
religious exercises. La Tour’s part in these mysteries becomes evident in such 
paintings as the Magdalen (tig. 6) and Samts Francis (tig. 7) and Jerome (tig. 2). 

The nature of this cult with its intense concentration on a single intangible 
theme implies the exclusion of any extraneous tactors. A commentary on the Spirit- 
ual Excercises, published by the Jesuits in 1689 2* prescribes in one whole chapter 
a method of seclusion in a darkened room with a death’s head at hand. The idea 
takes artistic form in such a painting as La lour’s Magdalen in the Louvre (fig. 6). 
The single tigure is shown beside a prominently exposed skull retlected in a mrror. 
The Magdalen’s penitent attitude expresses the solemnity oi her contemplation, while 
the surrounding shadows and contrasting light of the candle add to this mood. Char- 
acteristically, La jour concentrates on the hands whose gestures subtly articulate 
the relation between saint and skull. Usually the saint is shown either grasping 
the skull or gazing upon it in rapt attention (tor example, Gentileschi’s Magdalen 
in the Pitti Palace, Florence). In La lour’s version the lightness of touch and the 
transparency ot the finger tips suggests an unprecedented sense of magnetic, almost 
magical power about the skull as if it generated a torce sustaining the invisible 
Vision seen by the Magdalen in the mirror. 

The reflection of a skull in a mrror is not an innovation. Northern art was 
particularly fond of this motit, and we see it, tor example, in tians iurgkmair’s 
Self-Portrait with His Wife in Vienna, as well as in the popular allegories ot 
vanity, and in the numerous macabre scenes of the sixteenth century. In La lour’s 
own time it appears in a Vanitas by itonthorst in which the disposition of skull and 
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mirror is very similar to that of La Tour’s composition. The significance of La 
Tour’s use of this device lies not in its origins but in the way he interprets it. 
Perhaps the old idea of vanity is still present to the extent that one can imagine 
that the Magdalen sees herself in the mirror allied to the death’s head. This idea 
1s emphasized by the weird dissociation of the real skull from the one in the mirror 
through the omission of the Magdalen’s hand in the reflected image. The rather com- 
plicated system of relationships in this painting fills it with mystical meanings, 
its strange iconography transforming the penance of the Magdalen into a powerful 
scene of meditation. 

The Saint Francis in Le Mans (fig. 7) exemplifies another instance of the death 
mystery. ‘ihe saint is shown beyond the stage of contemplation and in the actual 
throes of ecstasy. Jamot has rightly corrected the former contention of Charles 
Sterling that the picture represents an anonymous dying saint by identifying it as 
the Ecstasy of Saint Francis©* The other figure is probably Brother Leo whose direct 
participation in the miracle is here only slightly divergent from his customary role 
as attendant. Although there is no evidence of the stigmata it was generally ac- 
ceptable in the seventeenth century not to show visible marks of its occurrence. The 
conception is comparable, for instance, to Orazio Gentileschi’s Saint Francis in the 
Corsini Gallery where the saint appears to be in a state of unconscious rapture bor- 
dering on death. However, the La Tour painting is even plainer, since Gentileschi’s 
work includes a host of supporting angels. It is characteristic of La Tour to avoid 
specific signs of the supernatural; the supernatural is only expressed through psy- 
chic conveyance, not through the physical effects of the miracle. The iconography 
is further reduced by scanty indication of locale, reminding us of the Magdalen, as 
do also the shielded light and the psychological play between figure and skull. The 
painting is exceptionally strong in its dramatic treatment, suggesting that La Tour 
was under some new influence leading him away from his usual restraint<* 

There exists another scene of ecstasy of two clerical figures in an anonymous 
print discovered by M. Pariset ana published as an engraving by Jean Le Clerc after 
a lost painting by La Tour (fig. 8)®° It reflects, however, quite a different mood 
from the Saint Francis and is more typical of La Tour in its feeling of calm, de- 
picting an earlier, more contemplative stage of ecstasy. On the whole La Tour is 
fairly detached from the contemporary spiritual violence which succeeded such fig- 
ures as Saints lheresa and Ignatius, although his total conception is very much 
attuned to the theme of death meditation. 

Paintings of the Holy Family, the Education of the Virgin, Joseph Visited by an 
Angel, Joseph as a Carpenter, and scenes of the Nativity, are important because they 
illustrate the popular sentiment felt for the Holy Family. During this period this 
favorite theme of Christian art took on new forms which are particularly interesting 
in the work of Georges de La Tour and warrant investigation of the current movements 
which might have influenced him. 

Bérulle promulgated a doctrine of Christ’s infancy which may be summed up in his 
own description of babyhood as "the vilest and most abject state of human nature 
next to that of death (1’état le plus vil et le plus abject de la nature humaine 
aprés celui de la mort)? emphasizing the bitter submission of Christ to the indigni- 
ties of mortality”® This extreme position taken by Bérulle was based on a conception 
of infancy as completely pathetic and devoid of physical, moral and spiritual power, 
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and therefore degrading to the divine intelligence. ‘lhe austerity of this doctrine 
was tempered by Marguerite de Beaune who organized a new doctrine, “La Famille du 
Saint Enfant Jésus," popular in the thirties. Another religious treatise, “La Vie 
de Catherine de Jésus," written by Madeleine du Jésus, prefaced by Bérulle and run- 
ning through several editions between 1628 and 1630, acted to direct the devotions 
to the Infant Jesus during the rest of the seventeenth century. The popularity of 
the infancy cult softened the austerity and sublimity of the bérullian doctrine and 
tended to make the Baby Jesus an object of increasing devotion. Tradition naturally 
favored the popular and milder attitude and certainly illustration was more con- 
genial to the gentler sentiments. 

The art of La Tour reflects the different facets of this theological development 
in his choice of setting and subject and in the mysticism imbuing his atmosphere. 
The Hennes Nativity (fig. 9) reveals the essence of La jour’s spirit and is one of 
the most striking examples of his original iconography. The newborn child is de- 
picted with an uncompromising realism foreign to seventeenth century painting and 
corresponding only to Bérulie’s doctrine which had been the first to emphasize the 
helplessness of infancy. At the same time La lour expresses a certain gentle senti- 
ment which comes close to the tenets of Bérulle’s followers. Altogether this paint- 
ing possesses those qualities that have led some critics like bazin to see in La 
Tour’s work a surviving medievalism. If one refers to Emile \iale’s definition of a 
medieval Nativity as “une scene pleine d’humilité, de silence et de ferveur,"°° one 
might subscribe to this theory, but it must be remembered that there were currents 
of thought in La Tour’s own time which could account for analogies with the Middle 
Ages. 

The shielded flame of the candle serves both to illuminate the figures and to 
cast a spiritual aura about the Child. The device of combining natural and super- 
natural forces through the medium of light had numerous prototypes, especially in 
Northern art (for example, the Nativity in the London National Gallery by Geertgen 
Tot Sint Jans). Also after the chiaroscuro exploitations of Caravaggio and his 
followers, the "night scene” type of painting became even more popular. ‘here is, 
however, considerable difference between the [Italian and Northern methods of han- 
dling light. The Italian school usually does not show a source of light, whale tne 
Northern school usually juxtaposes the natural and supernatural sources of 1llumina- 
tion as a means by which to demonstrate the spheres of God and nature. Hut, though 
La Tour’s treatment undoubtedly derives trom the Northern tradition and is related 
to such artists as Gerard van lionthorst (who actually draws upon the same repertory 
of motifs such as silhouetting hands in front of a flame), the final effect of La 
Jour’s paintings is distinct from corresponding works elsewhere. Instead of the 
lively transitory effects of Honthorst’s flickering treatment, La lour attains a 
mood of sublime tranquility. The magic quality of his paintings is partly due to 
the anomalous confinement of the brilliant light to small areas. It never extends 
far beyond its source, never penetrates into the background and never, despite its 
luminosity, delineates, but instead diffuses details and reduces modelling to basic 
planes. Jt leaves large sections of shadow suggesting something phenomenal, some- 
thing which does not obey the law that light dispels darkness. thus, while not 
natural in a scientific sense, La Tour’s light acquires a spirituality which raises 
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the entire subject above a mere genre character. 

it is not surprising that candle light with all its liturgical associations 
should appeal to La Tour who creates an atmosphere of holiness from it rather than 
from concrete sacred objects like the cross or chalice. ‘This is especially true in 
the Rennes Nativity where the Virgin and Child are enclosed within the same radiance 
giving them a spiritual unity. Cardinal Bérulle had stressed the association of 
Christ with light in words tiiat conjure up specific images: "La Verbe éternal est 
lumére, non seulement en son essence, mais encore en la propriété de sa person- 
ne."°° The image is as old as Christianity itself, being constantly repeated in the 
Bible, but at this time it gathers new freshness and revived significance. Alphonse 
de Rambervillers uses similar symbolism in a poem condemning heresy, “La Subvention 
du Catholique au repos de 1’ église: "™ 

Flambeau qui luis sans fin, duquel la douce tl ame 
La crace de nos coeurs consume doucement 

Qui dissipant la nuict de tout aveuglement 

Des rays du pur Amour illumines nostre Ame. 

Although La lour’s handling of light is based, at least indirectly, on tradi- 
tion, there is no known source for the utter simplicity of his composition in the 
Rennes Nativity. A Nativity ascribed to tonthorst in the Uftizi slightly resembles 
La Tour’s in its arrangement of half figures about the sharply lighted Child. Yet 
Honthorst’s painting includes several familiar features noticeably absent from La 
lour’s scene, namely, the Virgin’s gesture of lifting the coverlet to reveal the 
infant, a comnon motif in Nativities of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
the adoring figure of Joseph, who in tionthorst’s version stands with two angels 
behind Mary. La Jour simply represents the Virgin and Child accompanied by a female 
attendant who may be a mid-wife since nothing indicates her divinity. The whole 
conception takes on the semblance of an ordinary birth enhanced by religious signi f- 
1cance, an approach toward the subject incorporating the double tendency of the 
period which not only expresses devotion to the Infant Christ but also desires to 
relate the lioly tamily to common life. 

[t is safe to say that the ideal of humility gained vitality in the Counter tief- 
ormation through the revived emphasis put on submission to high church authority 
and, more specifically, through the revival of +ranciscan orders which sought to 
emulate Christ through complete abnegation of personal property and pride. ‘The 
Miniames and Capuchins, for instance, took vows of poverty and devotion to the poor. 
In Lorraine Alix Le Clerc exemplified this development by adopting humility to the 
point of assuming peasant dress. ihe art of Georges de La Tour seems particularly 
sensitive to this trend, not only in his choice of subject matter (Saints Jerome, 
Alexis, Francis, the \iagdalen and, from the Qld lestament, Job, being prime examples 
of the spiritually humbled), but also in the sense of subservience conveyed by his 
figures. ihe modesty of dress and expression is so explicit that it seems almost an 
emblem of selflessness. Ome can identify La Tour’s models as the frugal, mildly 
prosperous townspeople of Lunéville. Records prove that he used a member of his own 
family to model for the Governor of Lunéville in the Sesnt Sebastian and probably 
friends or tamily frequently served him in thas respect. + He does not idealize the 
figures themselves, merely abstracting them from their environment in order to avoid 
having the mundane intrude on the sacred. Contrary to the Le Nains, La lour does 
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not depict ordinary folk as spiritually noble in themselves. He subjects his fig- 
ures to an overall power whose presence is felt partly by the light and partly by 
the bowed piety. The Le Nains and La Tour are alike, however, in that they both 
reflect a growing democratic spirit including more and more of the common world and 
its common people within religious scope. Perhaps this development was the result 
of the necessity on the part of the church to appeal to the masses and to do so by 
addressing them in their own terms. 

Joseph, though absent from the Rennes Nativity, was as much a favorite character 
for La Tour as for the rest of the seventeenth century. In 1621] the feast of Saint 
Joseph was declared obligatory for all church members. The Carmelites and Oratori- 
ans especially favored Joseph, and Bérulle propagated his devotion throughout 
France. Lorraine manifested particular attentiveness to him®* and two confratermi- 
ties were established in his name at Nancy between 1622 and 1626; in 1635 the Pré- 
montrés de |’ Antique Rigueur dedicated a residence to him in Nancy, one of whose 
dependencies was the priory in Lunéville. 

Underlying the popularity of Joseph there seems to have been a sense of the in- 
effectuality of appealing to the Virgin, not because Her bounty was doubted, but 
because She had become somewhat remote in Her glory. Saint Chrysostom once remarked 
that the most effective way to obtain divine grace was to mount the ladder to Joseph 
so that Joseph would intercede with Mary, and Mary with Christ. This mst have been 
the feeling of the Lorrainers in the seventeenth century when they turned to Joseph 
as mediator of peace. In 1650, a jubilee year, the vicar Jean Midot ordered all 
churches in Toul to observe the feast of Saint Joseph by erecting an altar to him or 
placing his image over an already existing altar and by addressing to him the cus- 
tomary supplications for peace. This latter practice was soon established through- 
out Lorraine and, as the Abbé Martin explains. “La culte de saint Joseph fut donc, 
au milieu du XVII° siécle, l'une des grandes devotions et l'une des puissantes con- 
solations de notre Eglise, si malheureuse si délaisée. oss 

Thus the frequency with which we meet Joseph in the limited number of paintings 
attributed to La Tour is not surprising. Since the popularity of Joseph was wide- 
spread, there was considerable latitude in his iconography. La lour’s Saint Joseph 
as Carpenter in the Percy More Turner Collection in London (fig. 10) is somewhat un- 
usual, although comparable to at least one other work, Christ Assisting Saint Joseph 
by Honthorst in the Convent of San Silvestro above Montecompatri. Honthorst shows 
the shop and young Jesus assisting the carpenter by holding a candle. La Tour shows 
Joseph boring a hole in a block of wood, an activity which has at least one famous 
prototype, the Master of Flémalle’s MMérode Altarpiece, though La Tour probably did 
not mean to assume the iconographical implications of the fifteenth century and 
doubtless intended to show only a pertinent occupational gesture. ** The static calm 
produces an atmosphere of spirituality transcending Honthorst’s congenial genre 
scene; nevertheless, the resemblance between the two works is sufficiently striking 
to suggest a common source. 

One of La Tour’s most appealing compositions belonging to the Holy Family cate- 
gory is the Education of the Virgin. A signed version is in the Frick Collection 
(fig. 11). Apparently it was designed as a companion piece to Saint Joseph as 
Carpenter since they seem to correspond to each other in various ways: both repre- 
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sent a holy child receiving instruction, the profiles of both children are radiantly 
defined by light which gives them an unearthly look and substantiates their divine 
character. The subject of the Virgin’s education had been popular since the fif- 
teenth century and La Tour follows a tairly common iconographic tradition. Jacques 
Callot, in a thumbnail illustration for "Les Images de tous les saincts", represents 
the day of Saint Anne by showing Saint Anne herself teaching the Virgin to reaad>° 
The theme may be associated with the popular devotions of the seventeenth century 
and especially with Lorraine where the activities of Saint Peter Fourier and Alix le 
Clerc were directed toward institutiny female education. The painting may have been 
commissioned for the Congregations de Notre Dame. 

At all times and in every detail La Tour’s art depends on current religious 
trends. Both in subject matter and in feeling he draws upon the language of the 
Catholic world of the seventeenth century, for, of course, these trends are not ex- 
clusive to Lorraine, and his iconography is not isolated from the broad pattern of 
seventeenth century painting. Yet the local emphasis in La Tour’s life is impor- 
tant. Any painter whose contact with dominant schools of art is as slight as his, 
is bound to resort to imaginative means drawn trom the surrounding environment.. 
Though not entirely novel, La Tour’s iconography remains rare and different because 
of its consistent spirituality: clear, undisturbed and strong, defined by the extra- 
ordinary treatment of light; its simplicity and figural types, expressing, above 
all, his direct response to the social and religious movements of his time and 
country. 
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In Vic, the town where La Tour was born, two artists are recorded as active during 
the first quarter of the century, Claude Dogoz, a painter, and Le Sieur Fiacre, a 
sculptor, Dut almost nothing 1s known of their work. (Emile Duvernoy, "Alphonse 
de Rambervillers et le bailliage de Vic aux xvI® et xviI® siécles,* Memoires de la 
société d'archéologie lorraine, LVIII, 1908, p. 304). Other artists of Lorraine, 
Claude Deruet, Jean Le Clerc, Bellange, Callot, and Claude followed the prevailing 
custom and went to Italy. The art of La Tour is too far removed from that of his 
contemporary countrymen to suggest any direct influence. 

The Chanoines-Réguliers de Saint Augustin had three congregations in the diocese 
and the Chanoines-Réguliers de Notre Saveur sustained an abbey there. The Cap- 
uchins were established in 1633 by Nicolas Prigney; the Minimes were founded by 
Saint Frangois de Paule in 1620; the Carmélites déchaussés of Saint Thérése came 
in 1616 and dedicated their church to Notre Dame and Saint Joseph, evidence of 
their role as propagators of the cult of the Holy Patriarch. Also in Lunéville 
was a congregation of Les Chanoinesses-Réguliéres de Notre Dame, founded in 1629 
and a chapter of the Soeurs Grises de Sainte Elisabeth. In the immediate neigh- 
borhood was the Ermitage Sainte Anne. (Eugéne Martin, Histoire de Diocéses de 
Toul, de Nancy, et de Saint-Dié, Nancy, 1901, 88, pp.309-313.) 

Leonce Pingaud, Saint Pierre Pourter, Paris, 1899, and Alfred de Besancenet, Le 
bienheureux Pierre et la Lorraine, Paris, 1864. 

Eugéne Martin, op, cit., pp. 209-313. 


E Renard, "La M@re Alix le Clerc, Fondatrice de l'enseignement féminin en Lor- 
raine," Annales de 1l'Sst, 1935, pp. 31-58. 

The frequent references in general histories, e.g., Digot, Gerardin and Schmitt 
to the importance of the confraternity in Lorraine during the seventeenth century 
provoked an investigation of this problem. Unfortunately some of the most impor- 
tant literature was not available in this country, but Abbé Guillaume. *Confréries 
& Lenoncourt*", Journal de la société d’archéologie du cowité du susée lorrain, 
April, 1858, pp. 75-76; J. F. Deblave, "Quelle est l'origine des congrégations 
sous le patronage de la Sainte-Vierge, établies surtout dans les Eglises de Lor- 
raine," Journal de la société d'archéologie et du cosité du musée lorrain, Nov., 
1857, pp. 213-224, shed some light on the subject. It is to be regretted that the 
studies of the abbé Martin are not accessible for he has examined the religious 
situation in the seventeenth century extensively with particular emphasis on the 
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confraternity. His articles, "Les Lorraines et Saint Joseph", and "La dévotion & 
Sainte Anne dans les dioc®ses de Toul et de Nancy," Semaine Religieuse de Nancy et 
de Toul, 1915, pp. 137-139, 151-153, 200-202, 1921, pp. 454-486, 485-488, and 
the Petite Histoire religieuse de la région lorraine, Nancy, 1915, and La dévotion 
& la Sainte Vierge dans le diocése de foul, Nancy, 1922, would have been welcome 
additions to the bibliography. 

Eugene Martin, op.cit., Il, pp. 173-179. 

In 1604 a Confrérie de Sainte Anne was established at Lunéville. At Lenoncourt 
a foundation in honor of Saint Sebastian was renewed in 1615 and one of the Immac- 
ulate Conception was confirmed at the same time (J. F. DebDlave, loc. cit., D. 
214). The Confrérie du Rosarie at Rosiéres dates from 1618 (Abbé Guillaume, "Con- 
fréries & Gondreville et & Rosiéres-aux-Salines", Journal de la société d'arché- 
ologie et du comité du musée lorrain, March, 1858, p. 30. A Confrériede Saint 
Nicolas, the patron of Lorraine, was founded in Lunéville in 1637. On the author- 
ity of historfans the practice was widespread throughout Lorraine. See Edouard 
Gerardin, Histoire de Lorraine, Paris. 1925-27, I, p. 258; Auguste Digot, Histoire 
de Lorraine, Nancy, 1856, V, p. 166. 

Abbé Guillaume, "Confréries a Lenoncourt," loc. cit., p. 31. 

Ibid., p. 31. 

Dom Calmet, Histoire de Lorraine, IV, p. 947, mentions a Saint Sebastian present- 
ed by La Tour to Louis XIII which so pleased the king that he ordered all other 

paintings removed from his chamber. according to Calmet this painting was simil- 
ar to one executed for Duke Charles IV. Alexandre Joly, "Du-Mesnil-la-Tour," &x- 

trait du journal de la société d'archéologie lorraine, XVI, 186, p. 93, gives the 

record of the third, that commissioned for the Governor of Nancy in 1649. 

There is an affinity to Honthorst, Lamentation of Christ in the Palazzo Reale in 

Genoa in the composition of the Saint Sebastian. Compare the gestures of the 

three angels, one holding a candle, one the hand of Christ, and the third weeping 
into a cloth, the position of the body, the drapery, and the lighting. The 

Honthorst is in turn related to Caravaggio's painting of the same subject. 

Jean Lafond, loc. cit., pp. 11-12. 

E. Meaume, Georges L'allemand et Jean Le Clerc, peintres et graveurs lorrains, 

Nancy, 1876. 

F. G. Pariset, loc. cit., pp. 63-66, first identified this painting as depicting 
the legend of Saint Alexis. 

Enciclopedia Italiana, "Alessio". 

Eugéne Martin, op. cit., Pp. 173. 

Emile M@le, L’art religieux aprés le Concile de frente, Paris, 1932, pp. 26-221, 

discusses this problem and outlines the expansion of the cult during the seven- 

teenth century. 

Alphonse de Rambervillers (1552-1633) occupied a position of some importance 

in the petty officialdom of the town of Vic, where La Tour was born. A lawyer 

by profession, possessed of a considerable fortune, he was the lieutenant general 
of the bailliage. Something of a bibliophile and a collector, he was also a man 
of letters and his literary achievements consist of a few sonnets, an epitaph, 

and most important, "Les dévots @lancemens du poéte chrestien", Toul, 16--. His 
second wife, one Anne Raoul of Lunéville, was a cousin of Diane Le Nerf, the wife 
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of Georges de la Tour. (Charles Urbain, "Un amateur lorrain, correspondant de 
Peiresc", Bulletin dw bibliophile, 1896, pp. 232-43, 524-30, and Emile Duvernoy, 
loc.cit., DP. 251. 

Emile Male, op. cit., p. 251. 

Paul Jamot, loc. cit., Dp. 251. 

This dramatic note has suggested to Charles Sterling an affinity to Spanish art; 
Charles Sterling, "Le probléme des influences entre Espagne et France du xvr1® 
siécle," L'amour de l’art, Jan., 1935, pp. 7-14. Lacking any conclusive proof of 
direct influence it may well depend upon a common religious sentiment developed 
under the influence of the Jesuits who were very active in both countries. 

F. G. Pariset, Archives Alsactennes d'histoire de l'art, 935, pp. 238-41. 

Henri Brémond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en Prance, Paris, 
1916-33, III, p. 58. 

Ibid., D. 525. 

Ibid., p. SR. 

Ibdid., D. 8. 

Alphonse de Rambervillers, "Les dévots élancemens*®, p. 109. 

A. Joly, "Du-Mesnil-la-Tour,* op. cit., pp. 90-9. 

Emile M@le, op. cit., D. 242. 

Eugéne Martin, op. cit., pp. 224-232. 

Meyer Schapiro, "Muscipula Diaboli, the symbolism of the Mérode altarpiece," Art 
Bulletin, Sept. 1945, pp. 182-7. 

Jacques Callot, Les Images de tous les saincts de l'année suivant le nartyrologie 
romain, Paris, 1636. 
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Fig. 1a. La Tour, Saint Jerome. Fig. ibd. La Tour, Saint Jerome. 


Stockholm Museum. Grenoble Museum. 


Fig. 2. La Tour, Saint Jerome. Paris, Louvre. 
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Fig. 3. La Tour, Saint Sebastian. 


Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 


Fig. 4 La Tour, Job Visited by his Wife. 


Epinal, Mus. des Vosges. 


Fig. 6. La Tour, The Repentent 


Magdalen at the Mirror. 


Fig. S. La Tour, Death of Saint Alexis. Paris, Louvre. 


Nancy, Mus. Lorrain. 
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Le Mans. 


Fig. 8. La Tour, Two Monks. 


Anonymous engraving. 


Rennes, 


Fig. 7. La Tour, Saint Francis. 


Fig. 9. La Tour, Nativity. 


Mus. des Beaux-Arts. 
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Fig. 10. La Tour, Saint Joseph as Carpenter. 


London, Percy Moore Turner. 


Fig. 11. La Tour, The Education of the Virgin. New York, Frick. 
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THESES SUBMITTED FOR THE CEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 
Richard J. Neutra, Architect. By Virginia Worley 

hichard Neutra (b. 1892) is an architect of Viennese birth who has practised in 
California since 1926. Under the tutelage of Adolf Loos, his early professional ed- 
ucation was based on Loos’ modifications of the theory of Otto Wagner. Loos, how- 
ever, tended to strip architecture of even the rationalized classic ornamentation 
which Wagner had used. This reduction of architecture to its essentials had the 
strongest impact on Neutra. His early indoctrination in the principles of what was 
to be known as the International Style (Neutra objects to the use of this term) is 
clear in all of his work and is modified only gradually after a decade of practice 
in the United States. 

From Vienna Neutra went to Switzerland and then to Berlin. In the German city he 
worked in the office of Erich Mendelsohn. In 1922 Mendelsohn and Neutra collabo- 
rated in the prize-winning plan for a business center in Haifa. His share of the 
prize-money enabled Neutra in 1923 to fulfill his ambition (an ambition which, I am 
convinced, was also the result of his friendship with Loos), to emigrate to the 
United States. 

The impressions which New York made on Neutra appeared in his first book, Wie 
baut Amerika. tlis fascination with city planning has never diminished, and in 
twenty-five years in this country he has built up a tremendous tile on “lush City 
Reformed," the name he gives his ideal city. 

From New York Neutra moved on to Chicago where he met Sullivan and Wright. He 
had recently married a Swiss girl and together they spent several months with Wright 
in laliesin. Much impressed, Neutra moved in 1925 to Los Angeles where he hoped to 
work with the older man. Plans of joining Wright's office never materialized, but 
he settled in Los Angeles and there began his independent practice. His association 
with Kh. M. Schindler, a Viennese who had been a studeht of Wagner's and had worked 
tor Wright from 1918 to 1922, made an impression on Neutra which is seldom realized. 
Schindler, through his attachment to Wright, had an interest in open planning, the 
concept of space as opposed to mass in architecture. 

The influence of these two men, Loos and Schindler, are clear in Neutra’s first 
two buildings, both dating from 1927. One, the Garden Apartments, shows in its con- 
crete massiveness, stripped of all ornamentation, the power of Loos. In contrast to 
the Garden Apartments, the Lovell Health House is "Schindleresque” in its open plan- 
ning, a certain virtuosity in the use of the concrete and steel materials, the 
breaking up of masses, and an emphasis on the play of light and shade. This resi- 
dence also shows a similarity to contemporary works of Le Corbusier in France, such 
as the Villa Stein at Garches, also built in 1927. Considered in this light, it is 
possible that the Garden Apartments and the Lovell House not only illustrate two 
separate architectural currents, but actually show a normal advance from the ideas 


of Loos. 


Fusing many Schindler details with the basic training and ideas acquired from 
Loos, Neutra created in the following years a personal style. The solution which he 
employed for a decade is clearly illustrated in his own home built as the ¥. VD. L. 
house in 1933, an experimental house for which the Dutch industrialist C. H. van der 
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Leuw had provided the tunds. The exterior expressed in aluminum-coated and white 
cement plaster surfaces the rigid rectangular forms of the space within. Interiors 
showed a freedom in arrangement of space. Structurally the house was composed of a 
standardized wooden trame with steel sash bolted to a precast concrete floor slab. 

Into an atmosphere of Spanish revivalism current in the 1920’s, Neutra introduced 
a totally different type of architecture. He refused, or perhaps with his back- 
ground found it impossible, to integrate his formula with any of the indigenous 
forms (with the exception of the California tradition of outdoor living). He 
strongly defended the international character of architecture on the grounds that 
artificial materials and industrial production had liberated it from geographical 
limitations. 

It was not until 1938 that Neutra yielded to the pressure for a more straightfor- 
ward use of natural, local materials. In this year he began to sheath his wooden 
frames in redwood siding, as in the Davey house in Monterey, and increasingly empha- 
sized the importance of connecting interior with exterior living spaces. This hu- 
manization continued from this time with the older exterior form being entirely dis- 
carded, although there is no question that many details and the technical approach 
were retained. 

Neutra’s influence on the architecture of the West Coast has been considerable. 
For the first ten years after his arrival, his building, with that of Schindler and 
the rare works of Wright, constituted almost the only contemporary work of modern 
character. It may well be that it was Neutra’s complete "radicalism" combined with 
his quickly developed publicity sense, that enabled him within ten years to convince 
so many younger men of the validity of the discipline of modern architecture. It 
was with this second generation that he was able to synthesize the regional with the 
International, emerging with solutions illustrated superbly by the Nesbitt house of 
1942 and the Kaufmann Palm Springs house of 1947. 


Landscape Elements in the Earlier Caves at Tun-huang. By Prudence HK. Myer 

The frescoes of the Ch’ien Fo lung or Thousand Buddha Caves of Tun-huang, at the 
extreme western tip of Kansu province, include the earliest known Chinese paintings 
of Buddhist subjects. According to a seventh-century inscription, the earliest of 
the caves was excavated in 366 A.D., but the oldest of the extant paintings seem to 
date back no earlier than to the closing years of the fifth century. This paper, to 
which is appended a comparative table of the chronologies suggested by Ludwig Bach- 
hofer, Martha Davidson, and the author, deals with those paintings which may with 
confidence be attributed to the years between this period and the Hisi-hsia invasion 
of 1034. 

During the Former Han period, Tun-huang became an important outpost of the em- 
pire, the gateway to the western world. In the earlier part of the Six Uynasties 
period the region passed from one to another of the Northern Dynasties without los- 
ing its essentially Chinese culture. The earliest of the paintings at Tun-huang, 
however, are not in the Chinese style as we know it from the scanty remains of the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries. The landscape elements show their origin in the 
mixed art of the Buddhist centers of Afghanistan and Eastern lurkestan, an art which 
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can be studied in the ruins of such towns as Bamiyan, Khotan, Miran, and Qyzil. 
There the forms are primarily Indian, especially Gandharan, blended with Iranian 
elements and developed into distinctive regional variations. Nowhere among these 
western monuments do we find any resemblance to the art of contemporary China. 

In the first halt ot the sixth century the style of Tun-huang takes on a dis- 
tinctively Chinese idiom. This is particularly true of the Jataka illustrations, 
where the emphasis is on dramatic and effective narrative, and it applies no less to 
the accessory elements of setting than to the figures. In the mandalas ana formal 
groups of sacred figures the artists seem to be more conservative in their adherence 
to the original models of both figures and accessories. An analysis of the land- 
scape elements shows that in the second quarter of the sixth century the Jataka 
painters were already working in the Chinese tradition, wrestling with the same 
problems of spatial relationships and of natural torms and finding the same solu- 
tions tor them as were their contemporaries in China proper. Indeed, some of the 
artists probably were trained in the eastern provinces, and the art of seventh-cen- 
tury Tun-huang is virtually identical with that of China in the early I’ ang period, 
except that it is possibly somewhat provincial and retardataire. As pure landscape- 
painting developed, however, the lun-huang painters were confronted by a problem 
which they may have shared with their contemporaries working in the temples of the 
great cities of China proper. The secular painters were developing a style which 
enabled them to convey the idea of infinite and continuous space, but which was to- 
tally unsuited to the exigencies of narrative setting. For a time the illustrators 
of the sacred texts continued to use individual elements of secular landscape, com- 
bining them with conventional spatial devices which made them effective as frames 
and settings for action. Some ot the most skillful and most beautiful of the Tun- 
huang paintings come from this period. Then in the latter half of the ninth century 
the severe persecutions of Buddhism in China proper cut off the flow of missionaries 
and pilgrims who had streamed through the gates of Tun-huang. Although the persecu- 
tion had little if any effect on the devout faith of the inhabitants, the artists 
seem to have suffered trom the loss of inspiration and instruction which had pre- 
sumably been brought by the travellers. there is a gradual but distinct impoverish- 
ment of style until, in the late tenth century, only the residue of a rich past, now 
frozen into stereotyped formalism, remains. 


The Chronological Development of the Works of Eustache Le Sueur. By Emily Tenison 
Stewart 

the Editors unfortunately do not have a summary by the author herself, and there- 
fore take the liberty of submitting the following brief resume. 

ihe main purpose of this thesis has been to date the existing works of the French 
painter, Eustache Le Sueur (1617-1655), according to documentary evidence and by a 
stylistic analysis of his treatment of space and handling of figures. Le Sueur’s 
art was effected by several sources and reflects the severity of the general cul- 
tural spirit of early seventeenth century France. Although Le Sueur himself was 
never in Italy, his work was influenced both by Italian painting of the Henaissance 
and by contemporary {‘aroque currents. [he author has divided Le Sueur’s work into 
three major stylistic phases: first his work executed while studying under Simon 
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Vouet, the elegant French follower of the Bolognese baroque school; second his works 
showing the influence of Raphael’s tapestries and of Poussin, who returned to Paris 
from Rome for a while in 1641; and lastly Le Sueur’s final and mature natural de- 
corative and classicistic manner. 

With reference to literary sources, the author has compiled an appendix which is 
a catalogue of lost paintings and of paintings in museums and collections which have 
been attributed to Le Sueur. 


Western Influences on T’ang Pottery. By J. Edward Kidder, Jr. 

During the 1’ ang Dynasty (618-906 A.D.) the Chinese exported a porcellaneous 
ware, probably a product of the 8th century, and the earliest porcelain known. 
No porcelain of the T’ ang period has yet been found in China; scientific excavations 
and reliably reported sites are known only outside the Chinese borders. At Samarra, 
Persia (occupied 838-883 A.D.), porcelain fragments came to light; from Féstat, 
Egypt, and Brahminabad, India, have come sherds which may be T’ang; at the site of 
P’o-hai, Manchuria (kingdom in existence 700-927 A.D.), was found the most common 
type of T’ ang pottery, the three-color ware; and in the Shosdin at Nara, Japan, 
fifty-seven examples of three-color vessels of many types have heen preserved since 
750 A.D. or earlier. At various places along the Turkestan routes sherds have been 
found by a number of expeditions. 

Although objects from these sites serve to authenticate other types of I’ ang 
material, the vessels, with the possible exception of those from Turkestan, lack the 
evidences of outside influence which are present in those which are said to have 
come from China itself. The sherds found in quantity along the Turkestan routes, 
the paintings which show vessels, and certain other factors, indicate that Turkestan 
was a region of fusion for many forms, styles, and iconographical elements. One of 
the strongest elements was undoubtedly the provincial Hellenistic Art which endured 
for centuries in Turkestan. There was a mixed iconography derived from Buddhism and 
to a lesser extent from Hinduism, wath certain Persian elements and local additions 
of the Turkish tribes. 

Sea trade was controlled largely by the Arabs, and it is more than likely that 
merchandise to Egypt and Persia, such as the Féstat and Samarra ceramics, was trans- 
ported by sea. 

The buddhist begging bowl, monk’s drinking bottle, and vessels with the upper 
section resembling stupa tops or jars as architectural finials, are all direct deri- 
vations of Indian forms. Although Chinese bronze forms were followed occasionally, 
the bulbous proportions of the vase and ewer are usually due to the influence of the 
metal art of Persia and India. The bird-headed ewer is Sasanian in type and is 
sometimes to be seen in Buddhist paintings in the hand of the deity. 

Siwplified bacchanalian scenes under the influence of Turkestan appear on pilgrim 
bottles. Floral, grape, and animal designs are Persian additions derived from metal 
prototypes. Attributed to similar sources are the rhyton, stem cup, and lobed bowl. 

Imported glass vessels with serpentine handles, probably from [’ersia, are respon- 
sible for the amphora handles, the most unique T’ang product. The body of the am- 
phora has Greek proportions. 
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